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(Gntinuous rolling with its attendin 
low operating cost and high pro: 

duction has always been fully appre- 

ciated by the steel masters of the world 


Conditions during the last year have 
intensified as never before the demand 
for rolling mills producing a maximum of 
output per man and as a conseguence there 
are 15 new Morgan Continuous Rolling Mills 
under construction. 


5 for the United States 
A for Great Britain 
6 for France 


Morgan Continuous Rolling Mills-Standard of the World 


MORGAN GONSTRUCTION CO. 
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Consume 3200 pounds of coal to 
produce 2000 pounds of furnace 


coke 


The same amount of coal when 
coked in 




















yields the following:— | | 





Coke - - - 2300 Lbs. 
Tar . ° - - 19.2 Gals. 
Ammonium Sulphate - 41.6 Lbs. 
Benzols (Motor Fuel) - 4.5 Gals. 
Salable Gas - - 10,000 Cu. Ft. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Designers and Builders of 


BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 
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One Year of Reconstruction 


BY Cc. 3. 





INE year of peace finds the 
world still swept by the 
demoralizing currents created 
by war, and set free with 


the subsiding of patriotic 








ardor and military disci- 








pline. Events which in normal times would 
have been regarded almost calamitous for 
trade and industry have been crowded into 
the past vear. Europe measured by her de 
preciated exchange is commercially insolvent 
Organized labor radical in its autocracy has 
sponsored acts and demands bordering upon 
the revolutionary. Dangerous and fanciful 
doctrines looking to the upheaval of orderly 
seciety have been common to all countries. 
Commodity prices have continued their un 
broken advance until they have borne heavily 


upon domestic life. A passion for reckless 
spending has seized upon all peoples. Deep 


unrest has been widespread. 

Yet, critical as conditions may have _ be- 
come, the worst has been escaped. While 
the future undoubtedly will require infinite 
courage, patience and the application of abso 
lute justice, the supreme test has been met 
The moral fibre of the world has stood firm 
against a baptism of discord and delusion 
The first great convulsion is over and reason 
is returning. 

Of the European nations facing the great 
problems of reconstruction, Belgium most sore 
ly tried of all, appears to have made the most 
progress toward restoring her normal industrial 
life. Though her production measured by her 
iron and steel industry is but a pitiful fraction 
of her prewar strength, it has been ample to 
reveal clearly that the heart of her people re 
mains resolute and sound. France has set 
herself to her task but scarcely with the appli 
cation and tenacity that have characterized 
the efforts of Belgium. Her accomplishments 
of the year are much less impressive. Great 
Britain’s record of the year is frankly disap 


STARK 

pointing his is ascribed largely to ‘ x] 
handed course pursued by British umonism 
Production has suffered greatly as a result 
of the nation-wide unsettlement. The over 
shadowing question in Great Britain's ec 


nemic life is the re-establishment of her posi 
tion of exchange and hence her former foreign 
trade. The exact status of German industry 
at this time ts in doubt owing to the conflict 
ing reports. In the main it may be said that 
her people are taking up with their habitual 
submissiveness the heavy burdens’ which 
peace has imposed upon them 

lor the United States the first year of re 
construction, has fallen below’ expectations 

iged by business standards. With the whok 
world looking to this country to fill its urgent 
wants after four years of under-supply and 
with a tremendous accumulation of domestic 
demand, the outlook has appeared promising 
But the restoration of confidence has failed to 


] 


bring the expected results Production by a 


wide margin, has not met the possibilities of 
the situation and has been far below capacity 
The chief cause may be laid to labor disturb 
ances and to labor inefficiency. The year’s 
record of strikes and lost output is appalling 

Khe world has not yet taken to itself broadly 
the one sure and permanent cure for its eco 
nomic ills—work and produce. The experiences 


of 1919 have been marked by disappointment, 


by failure and by hopes unfulfilled Yet t 
gether they have constituted an Important stage 
in the process of complete recuperation. They 


1 


Siave served to reveal the unsound and the fan 


tastic among the convulsive movements of a 
transformed age Thereby they have speeded 
the final return of composure and of sobriety 
This gradual recovery of moral poise supple 
mented by underlying economic forces ceas¢ 
lessly working out natural readjustments aris 
ing from the excesses of common life today, 
give 1920 a definite message of hope and 


promise which 1919 never possessed 
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Congress 


Confused and Distorted 
Conditions Left as Heritage 
of War, Testing Severely 
the Statesmanship andCon- 


structive Qualities of 
Nation's Leadership 






discon 
the 


UT of the world war 
tent 


universe. 


has grown throughout 


Complaint in peace- 


ful and violent form is made of 


social conditions, of economic con- 


ditions, and of political conditions. 
Talk of revolutionary avvements is 
heard and attempts in that direction 
are being made. Distrust is enter- 


tained toward both the political par- 
ties and with all politicians. As Dr. 
Van Dyke, former American 
minister to the Netherlands, 
“The may be more 

it certainly is not more sane.” 
and 

while _ re- 
has 


Henry 
said, 


but 
Pres- 


has 


world sober, 


sure of human passion impulse 


has become more intense, 


straint of reason and conscience 
relaxed. 

These symptoms have been declared 
to be the the war. 
History is repeating itself. A 
told, out 


it went 


natural result of 
nation, 
never comes of a 


into it. It 
nervous and querulous. The 
part to the 
making an 
direct contrast to 


we are 


comes out 


war as 
reaction 


lack of 
absence 


is due in large 
concrete 


of visualization, in 


purpose, 


the well-defined unity of purpose so 
well and remarkably displayed during 
the conflict, when the object was to 
win the war at any and all costs 
necessary. Were it possible to gal- 
vanize that spirit of the people into 
action today in an effort to recon- 
struct orderly conditions, the mulitt- 


plicity of problems overhanging the 


nation at present could be solved 


within a short time. But that is im 
possible, so that in putting a “new 
motif in the American drama,” the 
country may as well make up its 
mind to go through serious trials, 
with dislocation of industry, of eco- 


nomics and of social conditions. 


Framing of a program of progress 
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BY L. W. MOFFETT 


common sense is 
difficult 
ceivable malicious doctrine is preached 
the I. 


nu- 


and proving a 


and undertaking 


and the anarchist, including 


W. W 


merous 


and 
“reds” are 


the soviet advocate, 


other varieties of 


seeking to make the most of the oc- 


casion, to overthrow the government 
and switch to chaos and destruction 
Quack schemes and quack advices 
are disseminated profusely by aliens on 
our shore and from abroad. Thrust 
into international affairs more than 


ever as a consequence of the war, the 
United States is sought as the spawn- 


ing ground for wierd and _ ruinous 
ideas that first amuse and then arouse 
the true American, whose _ tolerance 


sometimes seems to know no bounds. 


Even ordinarily conservative men, be- 
with either a part 
nostrums, 


coming inoculated 


or all of these ‘ absorbed 


the more easily because of the agi- 





Legislation Needed 


President Wilson’s Message to 
Congress, Dec. 2, 1919 
\ budget 


Simplification of 


system 
taxation 
labor. 


An adequate wage for 


A reasonable return for capital 
Prison for advocates of violence. 
New economic policy toward 


Europe. 


\ “genuine 


industry 


democratization of 


Protection of dye and chemical 
industries 
A tribunal for adjusting dis- 


putes between capital and labor. 
The principles of the league of 


nations as the only “sure way to 


industrial peace and conciliation 


slow 


Every con- 











Struggling With 
Grave Problems 


as -S 
ee 


. 






tated state of the human mind, dis- 
claim, threaten and demand a new 
order of things out of all proportion 
to reason and without regard to the 


the 
Still, the republic lives 


welfare of nation 


It will con- 


tinue to live. The ship of state will 
pass through the storms of strife 
and stress and come into harbor in- 
tact and even of keel. The stability 
of the United States, it may be said 
with pardonable pride, is the key- 
stone in the arch of world safety. 
Conditions in the future will be 
changed in many respects from and 
will never return to those of prewar 
days. Nevertheless, they will be built 
upon a base of orderliness, without 


wreck or chaos, and will not be forced 


by hysteria, or threat, or through 
fright caused by the vociferous but 
relatively few vicious radicals. The 
foundation of the government aid its 


superstructure will remain the same as 
they always have been, but some new 
furnishings will be apparent perhaps, 
even if in» 


most of them desirable, 

places there is a piece which is some- 
what out of taste. The United States 
and the world will regain any sanity 
it has lost. 

The unscrainbling of eggs which 
became mixed during the war when 
the government either dominated or 
entirely controlled the resources of 
the country has begun. The govern- 
ment is entering upon new relations 
with the world and is seeking at 
home to restore normality to business 
and industry, to turn back those 
functions taken from the latter, and 
to close that wide breach between 


capital and labor, so far as possible, 
task indeed 

To ascertain the tendency 
effort, it is mecessary primarily 


a mighty 
toward 


this 
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nd of 


legislation 
While the 


clamorous 


to look the tr 


as expressed by 


to 
congress. 
problems are gigantic, and 
shouted 
be 
the 
fairly 


numerous demands 


the 
} 


Said in 


and are 


at legislative doors, it may 


passing that congress tor 


most part is proceeding in a 
rather slowly, 


that 
sound Cc 


satisfactory manner, WU 


and showing a _ spirit ultimately 
l 


wil bring about ynditions 


This applies equally as well to the 
branch, for it is a co-ordi 


of th 


executive 


nate branch government and 





each must work with the other finally, 
despite any sharp differences that 
may intervene. It is not intended to 
convey the impression that every- 
thing done and being done meets with 
the approval of the whole country, 
but largely the fundamentals as being 
worked out in this period of recon 
struction are sound. With the regular 
session of congress convened, it is 
hoped to make more progress than 
was accomplished at the recent spe- 
cial session whose legislative work 
was restricted by reason of the pro- 
longed discussion in the senate over 
the league of nations and the peace 
treaty. Work done and outlined by 
REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH W. FORDNEY 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means 

the congress at the special session 
was, after all, greater than it has 
been credited with. 

To get back to a strict basis of 
peace, the outstanding matters which 


involve legislation relate to such sub- 
jects as labor, tariff, merchant marine, 
finance, of addi- 
tional to pri- 


restoration 
of commerce 


taxation, 
elements 
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vate ownership, immigration, natural 
ization and Americanization, and ve 
cational rehabilitation of persons dis 
abled in industry and their return t 
civil employment. The itte here 
shall be only to show the t a ( 
of legislation as it bears upon thes 
ind other questions. 

aking up the problem of lab 
there pla nly is a notable < or ¢ 
the attituds ofr congress and =the ] 
ministratior Or, put in another w 
iabor is represente 1 by orga itions 
has sought such unreasonable « ls 
that they have been rep llent te ) 
conexress 1 the c ecutive ) cn 
| the clashes that have oO ( ) \ 
the government and orga zed lab 
the latter has beer w t d, is l 
been the case uniformly the pas 
Granting t orga 1 lab has 
acquired ¢ ss s WwW ll ist 
‘ | the ‘ t } e 1 ‘ 
ts principle which it wi virtually 


Neither private capit il nor the gov 
ernment has tried in the least to dé 
prive labor of any of its rights 
On the contrary, it has been granted 
increased wages by both and its con 
ditions of: work improved further 
But, probably spoiled by favors it 
gained through pressure, both before 
and during the war, it has cried for 
the moon, heedless of the riches 
around it which have been so liber- 
ally bestowed. The radical element 
some of them avowed “reds,” wun 
doubtedly have been an important 
factor in emboldening labor to at 
tempt exaction of demands that are 
out of all consideration. Leaders of 
organized labor, apparently fearing 


the imaginary, oncoming dominance 
of the radicals and feeling that in 
order to hold their positions they must 
likewise become radical, have resort- 
ed to words of defiance against pri- 
vate industry and the government it 
self. Those who have done the most 
for them have not escaped their bit 
ter attacks. 

Expressions of this sort by organ- 
ized labor are too fresh in the minds 
of the people to call for detailed 
enumeration. Consequently, some of 
the more illuminating examples onl) 
will be mentioned. The steel strike 
situation is one of them. So entire] 
stripped of justification finally was the 
strike, and so vicious wes its leader 
ship that not only the public gen 
erally, but the majority of congress 
was strongly out of sympathy with 
it and it was openly denounced by 
many members of that body. The 
senate committee on education and 
labor, some of whose members have 
been strong supporters of organized 


labor, investigated the strike and, not 


on this 


Thus 
OT ] t Syn itl y which l h ped 
to obtain at the hands of congrs 





This 
strike 


Summer 


like 
the 


strike, 

and 
of 

part 


the coal miners 
strike last 


shopmen, were 


incipient 
railroad 
of a 
to 


only vast campaign by 
labor dictate to industry 
the closed shop. Public wel 
flouted, but President Wilson 
the railroad shopmen 


attention to 


rganized 
through 
fare was 
the case 


their 


Oo! 
brought impor- 


tant tact and was successful in his 


accomplishing this w 
po ition of the 
and of the state of Mas ichusetts 

President 
Federatior 
of that 
strutted 


gress 


Gompers of American 


Labor 


zation h 


of other agents 


for 
of 


organ years 


the halls 


body if 


through 
told that 


corn 


and it passed 








laws labor would not 


imatic tales of im 
“labor 15 shackled” 


being told. Like 
have 


were told and 


11¢ railroad brotherhoods 


intimidate c nto 


ai 
idpption of the 


ongress 


vicious Plum plan 
engendered 
by this demand was all the more 
how thes 


the 


d when it is recalled 


brotherhoods forced admin 


istration and congress to enact. the 
Ada on law 

Cumulative evidences of organized la 
bor to attempt to jam through ts 
own program finally made congress 
realize that it would have to take a 
more firm stand than it has taken 
in the past. Many will concede that 
its stand has not been as firm as 
it should be, but at least it represents 
a hopeful sign The house bill to 
return the railroads to private owners 
passed with much weaker provisions 
to handle the labor situation than it 
contained originally, showing the im 
fluence of organized labor, but even 
as it passed it met with the opposi 


tion of union officials The measure 
as approved by the house only pro 
vided for voluntary conciliation, which 
practically means nothing. It even 


went so far in its compromise as to 
provide that the wage level cannot 
be altered without labor’s consent 


In its original form the measure went 
than to provide a plan for 
of dis- 


groups 


no further 
co-operation in the adjustment 


putes through committees or 


unions on 


representing 


of employes 





SENATOR WILLIAM KENYON 


Chairman Committee on Education and Labor 
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SENATOR ALBERT B. CUMMINS 

Chairma ( ! I tate Commerce 
one hand and_ th carriers on the 
other, both in the adjustment board 
and in the board of appeals and for 
fining unions for violating contracts. 
In contrast to this, the senate com 
mittee on interstate commerce report 
ed out its railroad bill with an anti 
strike bill, which caused organized 
labor to violently protest and threat 
en. It has been thought from the 
outset by many members of congress 
that if antistrike legislation were to 


be taken up it should be done through 


a separate measure. 


Sentiment also has grown against 
class legislation in favor of labor 
his position has not gained the de 
sired strength, but has accumulated 
more force This is denoted by the 
resolution of Senator Edge, of New 
Jersey, to repeal the exemption clause 
in the deficiency bill, whose funds 
at present cannot be used to prose 
cute labor organizations. 

Not content, however, with bring 
ing force from within the United 
States, organized labor, through Mr. 
Gompers, was successful in having 
labor clauses inserted in the peace 
treaty. These clauses, however, would 
have been nullified even if the original 
treaty had been ratified because of 
a reservation offered by Senator Mc- 
Cumber, of North Dakota, and which 
had been adopted by the senate. 
By these labor clauses all countries 
parties to the treaty could intermed 
dle in determining Mbor conditions 


of each other and the ill-feeling this 


would arouse was denoted by the 
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international labor cor 


Washington 


isions of the treaty where the | 


held in 


d States had no official repre 


tives because it had 10t ratified tl] 
treaty Working of these labor 
clauses would have an extreme 
ly distasteful form of internationalism 
ind particularly so for a country 
Itk the United States 

People of entirely different living 
nd working standards, of all kinds 
f creeds and faiths, som of them 


radicals of the worst sort, would b: 
llowed to have a voice, and perhaps 
a dominating voice, in labor cond 


the United States as to wages, 


| ; 
work, et¢ ~ome me¢ 


10 stood ready to ip 


labor clauses merely in ar 


insure ratification 


treaty were really opposed to 


[There were other members of 


senate, known as vigorous supporters 


of organized labor, who strongly op 
posed the clauses. Despite the fact 
that the clauses were sponsored by 
Mr. Gompers, they contended that it 


would be extremely disadvantageous 


to labor, and this has led to specu 
lation as to why organized labor 
wanted them adopted The answer to 
this by some senators at least is that 
these clauses looked to the establish 
ment universally of the closed shop, 
to be followed with still more radical 
plans. Organized labor, it has been 
claimed, sought through these clauses 
to establish a government within the 
government of the United States, the 


inner government holding internation- 


al relations with the inner govern 
ments of other countries 
“What a commentary on the pro 


Constitution against 


hibition in our 
the sovereign states of the union from 
having any foreign relation with other 


governments,” exclaimed former Speak- 
er Cannon in referring to these labor 
clauses 

Tariff 


Changed Attitude on 


Congress also has shown a changed 
attitude the tariff. It 
become a lesser element as a partisan 
held to be a 


toward has 


issue, and is partial 
reflection of the growing nonpartisan 
the Senator 


chairman of 


generally 
the 


ship of people 


Penrose, committe¢ 


known as a high pro 
tectionist, has that 
no revision of the tariff for some time, 


Wilson 


period of 


on finance, 
said there is to be 


President has said, 
when the 


adjustment 


exactly as 
but that 
mercial 


com 


shall have ex 


pired the Republican party in con- 


gress will restore protection for Amer- 


ican industries and American labor. 


The senator agreed with the declara- 


tion that had been made previously 


January 1, 1920 


by Alba B. Johnson, former president 


of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, to 
the effect that downward revision of 
the tariff is essential if the United 
States is to become a real factor in 
world trade. Senator Penrose, how 
ever, takes the position that the prin 
cipal nations of Europe are not in 
such a bad way financially and eco 
nomically as consideration solely ot 
their war debts would indicate H 
referred to the extensive acquisition of 


valuable economic territories gained 


by them through the war. Chairmatr 
Fordney, of the house committee o1 
ways and means, has been holding 
out for a high protective tariff, but 
appears to have yielded his views in 
part for the present. He has insisted 
however, upon substantial duties i 
the special tariff acts that the hous: 
has passed, such as those concerning 
magnesite, tungsten, zinc, etc. It is 
generally recognized by Senator Pen 
rose and others that the nations of 
Europe cannot carry on trade with 
the United States unless they hav: 
commodities to send to this country 
in exchange for articles and commodi 


ties imported by them from the Unit 


ed States. These countries, members 
of congress explain, cannot continue 
to. pour their gold into the United 
States with all the gold in the worl 
being cornered here, leading to th 
ultimate stoppage of all foreign pur- 
chases in this country. With foreign 


nations in this peculiar position, it is 


pointed out, it is the general con 


sensus of opinion among business men 


all over the United States that it is 
not practical or even desirable to be 
gin general tariff revision in_ the 
immediate future. In the meantime, 
congress has much to occupy it in 
making a complete study of condi- 
tions relative to the tariff that it may 
be prepared at the right moment to 
enact legislation. The free port bill 
is being considered as a new form of 
legislation in connection with the 
tariff for this country and many mem- 
bers of congress are giving it closer 


study so as to become more familiar 


with it. 


Must Have Merchant Marine 


On nothing is congress more deter- 
that the United States 
shall merchant marine, 
whatever may be the fate of the 
fleet, congress is insistent that it shall 
be 


mined than 


have a and 


new 


privately owned and privately op- 


erated. The public generally has be- 
come thoroughly surfeited with gov- 
ernment control, not only with rela- 


tion to telephone and telegraph lines, 


which have been returned, and with 
the railroads, but also with other 
instrumentalities, although such con- 
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RE?PRES JOHNSON 

(1 | 
trol was tv of wal 
The hous lls differ in 
some res h prov de tor 
private ow I ration, with 
the shipping | remaining as a 
regulato pow disposing of its 


ve ssels 


creditor nation the development of 
foreign markets and foreign invest 
ments is increasingly important and 
therefore finance is one of the essen 
tials involved. rl world wants t 
buy and borrow f this country i 
amounts never even tmagined befor: 
and which run into the billiens of 
dollars The single sours of suppl 
of money and various kinds of goods 
for the world is the \ ted State 
he Edge act, whic! I 

at the special session, would permit 
the formation of foreign finance cor 
porations with a minimum capital 
of $2,000,000 under tl federal fr 
serve act to advance credits up t 
10 times their capital and has been 
endorsed generally by banking and 
other business interests, although 


criticised by some because of what 


are termed restrictions of power 


A complete budget system will b 
provided for the financial administra 
tion of the government by the _ bill 
of Representative Good, chairman of 
the house committee on appropria 
tions, which has passed the lower 
branch of congress, and a bill by 
Senator McCormick, chairman of th: 
senate special budget committee Chi 
principal difference in the two meas 
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b 


sources of the revenue This will 


center public attention on the cost of 
federal government as never before 
and this can be done with better un- 
derstanding through the application 
of the budget plan, carrying a de- 
tailed balanced statement of proposed 

x<penditures and revenue. It creates 


in effect through the function of a 
general manager, an appropriation 
committee of 35 members, reporting 
exclusively to the house all recom- 
niendations for appropriations, the 
house or nating all revenue legisla 
tion, and takes the place of 13 com- 
mittees which now divide this work. 
It also provides for the audit and 
control of the expenditures of the 


controller general 


the 


government by a 


acting independently of adminis- 


tration and representing congress 
adopt a 


Decision of congress to 


budget system of government was due 


in no small degree to the growing 
pressure from business interests to 
cut expenses of the nation in order 
that war taxes may be scaled down. 


Both Republican and Democratic lead- 
that, 


ers in congress say, however, 
at the present rate of outlay, they 
do not see how the present revenue 


law will raise enough to meet appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1920. It 
seems there will be a deficit of 
$1,000,000,000 and if 
demanding a bonus 
amount will be in 
$2,000,000,000. 

for the 
1920, 


now 
about success is 
achieved by those 
this 


least 


for soldiers 


creased to at 


Taxes, however, came down 


calendar year 1919, payable in 


automatically, by the operation of 
the current law. 

The war profits tax has proved the 
more productive and the effect of its 
repeal will cut the yield from this 
source by probably one-half to $1,- 


250,000,000. The cut in letter postage 


from 3 to 2 cents deprived the gov- 
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approxi- 
The to- 


income 


ernment of an income of 
$100,000,000 a 
the 
and the corporation profits tax for the 
1918 is $4,- 


reductions in rates 


mately year. 


tal yield of individual 


calendar year placed at 


700,000,000 and 
as automatically provided are expected 
the return from thes 
about $3.000.000.000. For 


to decreas« 
sources to 
total 
expected to go 
total income 
$6,000,000,000, 


the fiscal year 1920 expenses ot 


the government are 


to $8.000,000,000 and its 


it is estimated will be 


which is a much larger amount than 


otherwise would be because the col- 


lections in part fall on some of the 

gest profits growing out of the 
war. For the calendar year 1921 it is 
estimated government expenditures will 


total $5,900,000.000, unless $1,000,000.,- 
OOO of treasury notes goes over to 
that year. In 1923 war savings stamps 


t fall due, 
and in the same year the Victory loan 
of more than $4,000,000,000. In 1928 
the third Liberty loan of $3,250,000,000 
part of 


to the value of $1,000,000,000 


comes due, although a great 


this will be refunded. 
Saving by Railroad Systems 


that 


causes 


almost unanimous 
contributing 


cost of living is the ex- 


Opinion is 


one of the chief 


of the high 
cess profits tax and that it is a heavy 
whole, but 


burden to business as a 


despite the wide demand for its re- 
peal congress is unable to conceive 
how this can be done for some time 
Government control of railroads also 
has been held to be an important 
factor for heavy taxation. The total 
operating deficit of the carriers under 
government control at the end of 


estimated at $300,000,000, 


1919 was 

while the total deficit for the two 
years of government operation prob 
ably will amount to  $500,000,000 


Another reason why business want- 
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ed the railroads returned to private 
owners is that it would stimulate in- 
dustry through increased buying. But 
it has been desired above all else 
that they be returned on a satisfac- 
tory basis. Generally, legislation for 
this purpose meets this demand in 
part only. The house bill passed the 
lower branch of congress at the spe- 
cial session but the senate was un- 
able to consider the legislation then, 


measure, introduced by 


The former 

Chairman Esch, of the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, ad- 
hered to conditions pre vailing before 


a plant for an enlarged 
com- 


the war, with 


more powerful interstate 


| 


merce commission. The senate bill, 


introduced by Senator Cummins, chair- 


the committee on interstate 


would reinforce the com- 


commerce, 


mission with a transportation board, 
divide the railroads into at least 20 
systems for regulation and rate-mak- 
ing purposes, and deprive the more 
profitable companies of excess earn- 
ings, part of the sum going to labor 
and part to the weaker lines. The 


Esch bill insures compensation to the 
railroads for the months 
after their return which shall be equiv 


first six 


alent to the average for the first six 
months of the so-called test years of 
1915-16-17. The Cummins bill guar- 
antees a return of 5% per cent on 
the investment. 

All things viewed, it may be said 
finally that the tendency of national 
legislation is of a favorable char- 
acter, even if this has not been as 
much marked as could be desired. 


Problems of peacetime are being at- 
tacked with vigor and progress clearly 
toward the completed 
the period of recon- 


is being made 
task imposed by 
arduous, complex 


accomplishment of 


struction, however 
difficult the 
task is 


and 


that to be 


proving 
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French Works Facing New Trials 


Production of Raw Materials at Lowest Ebb Since Before War. While Lack of Coal 
and Transportation Facilities Also Serve to Slow Down Plants Output In- 
sufficient for Nation's Needs, But America Gets Little Business 


BY FRANCIS MILTOUN 
French Correspondert of The Iron Trade Revieu 
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tion further was complicated by the « 


political agitation consequent upon t French Lorr: Nancy and the In O Get mine 


general elections which were to ex Meurt et il 
tend well through December I} l d t t 
Conditions in the metal industry p needs of the Paris region | wise hay tat yased 
ticularly were acute because production been at the mercy of the same las t treaty t f the P 
of this character no longer enjoys yf transport By the last of Nove : , 00 
government-ordained priority of trans- ber, howevs partial supplies were cot { Ss were g through At that 
port, either with respect to raw mate- ing through by specially-arranged fast 1 railw vere not « \ 
rials or to the finished goods. Coupled treight, labeled specifically for Paris upplied and already the Northern 
with this fact is the increased cost consumption and were not to be di- railway has transformed 15 of -0- 
of fuel, the insufficiency of mine out- verted enroute as so often had happened 
put and the lack of adequate means of during the previous months lwo ther examples f the i! 
transportation. Stocks of coal from So critical, was the Paris situation in famine may be cited, notably in mid 
England and from America are lying November that the use of industr‘al France, though that region has its own 
on the quays of Dieppe, Le Havre gas and electricity was cut down t» contiguous coal supplies [ransporta- 

















had 
12,000 in 
period 23,000 were o t 
these properties 
13,000 men as compared with 8000 
the 


18.000 emploved 


Two new sha 
nave the 
All for 
ever, cannot make up the deficit caused 
by the Lens and 


Bethune. 


days. 
sunk by 


extensions 


prewar 
been 
these years, how- 


destruction of 


It is unquestioned that the delayed 
return to activity, as well as the re- 
cent slowing down in the metal trades 


in particular, has been due to a gen 


eral coal crisis. The foundries and 
steel plants in the north and those in 
the east of France have been most 
affected. The plants of central France, 
Creusot and St. Chamond, and _ those 
of the Lyonnais, fortunately have 
nearby supplies sufficient for their 


needs, as have the shipyards of Toulon 


La Seyne and Marseilles. 


During the last three months the 
situation had become acute in the 
Moselle iron and coal districts o! 
Lorraine and in the Saar. This ap 


paréntly was unforseen when the poli- 
ticians and the economists were utter- 
ing their polemics concerning Briey in 
the parliament. It became 
however, a real and not a theoretica! 
condition the moment the French got 
possession of that territory and sought 


French 


again to put the iron and steel plants 
there into operation. 
During that period raw material has 
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1 pig iron and 14,155,000 tons of coal 
handled 


ne, Germany had recognized that the 


annually. Before that 


tin had come to provide for water 
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RECONSTRUCTED BLAST FURNACES IN THE Br 

WI 
been lacking thus iusing much delay 
n the output « : 1 p t 


Merchantable 


product once turned out 


was forced to await transport befor 


it could be delivered, though it 


may 


have been sold for months before on 
fixed orders. Railroad traffic was 
found to be entirely inadequate, and 
water-borne traffic had not yet been 


back 


In the Lille-Roubaix-Turcoing district 


turned into its former channels. 


in north France 30 associated 


iron 


founders were forced to shut down in 


late November because of a lack of 
coal and ore 

In the Moselle district the case was 
even more desperate since there is 
concentrated by far the biggest scale 


of iron and steel production in Europe 
Chat 
Thionville 
Indeed it 
include 


Briey, 
Saar 


Longwy, 
the 


region includes 


and the valley of 


also may be considered to 


Luxembourg which now is 
French 


occupation, 


under a economic regime. 


Under German excepting 
only Longwy and Briey, and Luxem- 
bourg which was under the German 
Zollverein, an ore tonnage of 48,171 - 


000, with an additional 10,111,000 tons 


new phase of the in 


is an entirely 


dustrial development of L ne which 


ror 
JL al 


the French apparently never had an- 
ticipated until they again came into 
possession of the territory. It took 


the breakdown of the railroads to 
demonstrate it. 
It is difficult to 


situation in 


define the 


France. The unrest of the 


past 12 months has been attendant 
brought 


the physical conditions 


the transition 
the fact that 


all lines, especially those in 


upon 


about by from war to 
workmen in 
the 
the 


living conditions impos- 


peace, and 
metal 
industries, came back from battle- 
front to find 
sible at anything like a prewar wage 

Naturally the 
and to 
not on 


was to 
f 


next move 


demand, get, an increase o 
the 


production 


wages if high scale set by 
the 


repre- 


munition during war 
least to an amount 


senting 33 to 100 per cent over thal 


period, at 


prevailing before the conflict. 
Unfortunately did not stop 
there. In April there went into effect 


things 
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throughout France, with certain delays vember that at Saint Chamond, Saint of view 1 France \ sid from 
to permit readjustment, the 8-hour Etienne and Paris, a reduced — thi plants of the invaded 
day, where formerly a 10-hour day production came from the fact alone’ gions the entire ron and _ steel 


had ruled. And production went down _ that raw materials in sufficient ndustry of France has suffered 
along with the diminished working quantity were not forthcoming. Con the armistice fro many unfavorab! 
hours as it was obvious that it would. trariwise Monsieur Dumuis, of th conditions wi] wer physically 
This was serious enough in all in- Acieries et Forges de Firminy, stated surmountable with the means at hand 
dustries but it was of great conse- in an interview that it was all a ques in this war-racked country N 
quence when it came to the produc- tion of securing an increased output ures are to be had wing yw much 
tion of steel or coal. Coupled with all from the labor employed H id th illing off of tonnage amounts 
this was the political disruption where- mitted that this was not possible with Scattering indications, such a the 
by the hold-over French parliament the present equipment and an 8-hour — shutti down of the 30 iF 

was dissolved and general elections day in the average plant, but that the R AN t las 
instituted throughout the country, his own, by improved methods, 1 ca t t 


covering a period from early Novem- offset the effects of eight hours as ire 1 conclusive for the reason that 


ber to late December. compared with 10 before the war I they are local manifestations, and a 
Many of the various trade and local SMe instances he claims to have ob- from the tact that it is hoped they 
strikes undoubtedly were political ‘4! dan increased production. Fors are of but temporary forces 
moves, such as that of the Paris press ing and rolling operations were show Phe ure till 100 blast furnacs 
whereby but a single journal was al- ig better results than ever befor which might be lighted and ought t 
lowed to appear in November. This Castings output had increased, based on be in productior Practically the san 
kept the general public in the dark the per hour output; while blast fu proportion ls tru t open-heart 
as to the industrial effort, or lack of mace and open-hearth production wer: furnaces. Chiefly these are in the re 
it. To put down the labor movement stationary He considered this du sccupied territori but the same ut 
in France as due to politics is the entirely to a transformation of prox ettled conditior btain elsewhere 
most just and charitable solution of esses and the manner of handling Franc: 


the problem, though it must not be materials and itput to meet the When France entered upon the ri 
denied that the continuance of a low deficiencies — brought bout b t construction period production figures 


I . I & 

wage scale was out of the question snorte vo S l lu showed deficiencies of 49 per « t 

> . = . ot : at s ; yn : ste . ‘ T) 7 . , aT - 

selgium was less stringent with re 1 ¢ Arh pig iron and 45 per cent in steel. As 
gard to the hours of labor and her ope! rtn eration t tualls compared with the deficiency of but 
~ale »f age S “onside ly] ro] were redu | t - »S omnes , . 
scale ‘ wages 1 co iderably p ) I _ ) ( t pig iron at d 21 per 
ably 25 per cent, more favorable than two \ tuat t in steel in Germany the nosition 


that in France. While France was \ ’ $ f France was most unfavorablk It 


working eight hours, or cannot th 38  ehes 
















not working at all, Ger- 
many, save for periods 


of local disturbance, was where product ' 
} ruct Ss 
y ‘ an , 
putting her arms and on as favorable a xP 
shoulders to the job and ' rt , 
; Oona yY as that 
was working overtime ; oo. 
f ( 5 
Two French opinions , ' S; 
pes Nn 
state the case for and ly tte; 


against the results of the 
8-hour law Monsieur 
Merrheim, secretary of 
the Metal Workers 


eration, stated 
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can be summarized _ in 


[wo illustrations will prove this, 
taking industries which are most im- 
portal In 1913 $5,000 1utomobile 
cha wer¢ produ ed nd of these 
Chasing vere exports to the value of 
220,029,820 {1 Import were 
val l at but 19,2 M4) incs Machine 
tool ere produced to the e of 
65,000,000 frances and exports amounted 
f 16,000,000 frat . thoug!l pe - ere 
valued at 000,000 francs Tod 
Fre ! t] e | € 

i It ] Oo 
s tis unreaso! ble to expe: | 
to ( ¢ da to | 

not ( | ( I S own 
needs in either branches of tl 
facture ] ed Lhough no t il ] ted 
omcia ng res are ible : t tor 
1919, it is certain production has by no 
means reached the oint lo d { 

I the f t week's 1 ned 10 
lowing the armiustic¢ 

During the past three months the 
prod ctior of Fret 1é es d roll 
ing mills has be ne in ind 
irregular largely becaus« of the 
Gcithcultie of obtan f i tt ils 
The Creusot works raised its price 
18 francs per 100 kilos for ordinary 
bar steel; 25 fra for special steels; 


20 francs for sheets below 3 millimeter 


in thickness and 25 frat for sheets 


above that thickness, either black or 


galvanized; and 20 francs for car 
whe Is ind n mnwelde l rims This 
plant ilso. re ed the right to re 
vise prices o!r any Oo ders accepted 


were justified there is probably little 
doubt since increased costs were in 
force in every operation from the 
mining of ore to the finishing of the 


machined product for the market. 


Railway Service Cuts Shipments 





The Lorraine plants, grouped under 
the Consortiun which ncludes 
] ong ts met! bet only those wl se 
works had suffered from the invasion 
had 85,000 tons of rolled ba it 
stock in Novemb but wer ible 
) ly to 1 ike del eT otf $1) (HM) 
tons owing to the curtailment o! 
s¢ Vict on the I ter? I uilw Ch S 
gre 1) al oO had n ha d orders ror 
500,000 tons mor +] little likel 
hood of its being able to fill them 
on the given dates be 1S€ 2) this 
same irregularity of trat sport affect- 


ing alike receipts rf nd ore 
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and the 
Tubes 


at the plants delivery of 


finished products and galvy 


ited have been greatly in d 


mand and several plants which were 
out d ng the early months follo 


ing the irmustice have Dee! re 
turned to production at \ pron 
ble te s Notably | \ nie 
t ed t ( Etablisse C d’] 4 

Me s¢ i d he Forges ac IR ] ~ 
rhe tt bought plates for weldi 
nto tubes fro Longwy while 

ne +! est tior of as out] + 
I this spec alty 1 gewy ( red 
ontrol of the Forges d Sed 
hich v brought back to France by 
the Am in advance of late Oct 
ber 1918 his plant cializes 
tubes 

[ Demand 1 Fa 


The Fr nel indi stry thro out the 
year was very active and would have 
been much more so had it not beer 
ror the fuel and raw mate al short 
ge Construction castings nd | t 
ing appliance castings were in great 
ac ind There was more b siness 
n these lines than could be taker 
care oO This is shown by the ict 
that a coal vessel irom America 
which discharged at le Havre 1 
late October brought also as a sub 


sidary cargo 


There is an apparent shortage of 


good foundry labor which in many 
instances is caused by-the men hav 
ng taken up less strenuous work at 
in equally high rate yt wag or 
better Fo ndry equipment in France 


is less modern than in America but 
everywhere there is evidence at pres 
ent of an effort to bring casting 


methods up to date with a view of 
quantity production at lower costs 
This pertains especially to the us 


machines and ot means 


Electri trollevs cranes and 
carriers are takin the plac of wheel 
barro\ ind h nd operated cr 1es 

Ow to a shortage of coke many 
foundries after they had resumed 
operations in. the eoccupied 1 ons 
were obliged _to hut dowr rnin 
or part tft p or ter Or \ p ds 
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which points to a holding back 
lk orders awalting 1 re favor- 
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on a prewar scale local demands 
ibsorb 1) ‘ { ly the T { tire out 


tending towards the adoption of 20 
Irancs pe aay i b e for molders 
Paris labor is demandi: I ncreas¢ 
over this figure, due to the irres 
larity of plant operations. Conditions 
1! the Ardenr d the east of 
| nce, howeve more nearly re 
ppore ic] the no ul 

Building hard d stcel stamp 
nes have been eat n dé ind 


gaged n these es have } d Dust- 
ness offered 1 excess oO! their capac- 


lway and shipbuild- 


ing needs have been most insistent, 
to the detriment of sucl business as 
originates with the smaller hardware 
trades This more important business 


the 
the 


ibly at 
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Foreign manufactured products to a 
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] 1 1 } 
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conditions existing ( ¢ 
The dollar at 9 °° . . . . T | be filled | 
Soumee G4 contiones Condition of Briey Iron Mines in Mid-November plants, at 
as was the cas¢ in Valleroy:—Little damaged { 
mid-November, is Auboue:—Mines incapable of pr« te xtent XW) 
the most handicap one-third of the prewar rat Ma ] aa | ope \ 
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spite of the natural St. Pierremont:—] ted t I 
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Germany if it can seis ee eee 
be avoided Tl La Mouriere: wo ted 
1 
stamping mills of time | 
the north and _ the Landres:—lroductior an esume lerable é : be a 
Ardennes are worl pairs are completed 
ing under that sam« Tucquegnieux:—Can be put into halt productior pid ' truce 
relative restraint Anderny-Chev:llon:—Soon to be put into normal prod ) soseat 
that has affected Nancy:—Already in producti Pita 
other branches of Ammermont-Dommary:—Mine flooded; no date fixed fe h . 
the metallurgical in- ration of operations, ted are 
dustry, and from Joudreville:—Mine and st t b ttle ered ve 
the same _ causes. ne 1 output looked for in a short time VIeW 
All these establish ‘ 
ments have been EE EE ment it 
forced to occupy themselves large iT based or 1 iist ( ( oul W ( no | ( ire p 
ly with the’ rehabilitation and re ving om 25 to 3 er ct ( selve wit ur p ‘ 
equipment of their depleted plants riage hardwar based o t Six ners f the | 
and this has been a_e great ob- known as the Oire scale which at ea f 16.000 ¢ , 
stacle to high produ¢ tion A Franco- the mometr s] Ws i evel] i/U) per tl ‘ e } t } ta d 
Belgian « blishment, the Manufa cent over prewar ‘ Wire and I te State Fre 1 plat 
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ducing however tives have be« ( lered x te ] oO 1 be lay el \ th l 
The bolt and screw and rivet trad from such French plant is could Che decision to buy tl plate 
including the whole line of what the handle this business One of tl United State d to | 
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daily are being added to by the re- Paris, Lyons and Mediterranea |- an unsettled state but 
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the first months following the armis 70 locomotives of the Pacific type French interest e buyir 
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Rochling-Thionville, output 12,000 
tons, 450 employe $ 


Mazieéres, 


mployes 


output 12,000 tons, 400 


STEEL PLANTS 
De Wendel—Hayange and Moyeuvre, 


output 50,000 tons, 7000 employes. 
Thyssen, Hagondange, output 
tons, 5000 employes 
De Rombas, at 
000 tons, 5000 employes 
D’Aumetz at Kutange, output 
5500 employes 


FOUNDRIES AND FORGES 


30,000 


Rombas, output 25,- 


$0,000 


tons, 


Société des Cylindres de Bouzon 
ville, rolling mill cylinders, 250 em- 
ployes. 

Fonderie Coldbert, Metz-devant-les 
Ponts, 30 employe 


Thyssen Foundry, Ars-sur-Moselle, 
output 200 tons, 130 employes 


MACHINE SHOPS, ETC. 


Kammerich Werke at Thionville 
fabricated steel, 150 employes. 
Construct Metalliques 
Basse-Yutz, output 500 tons of boilers 


10ns Stahler, 


and fabricated stecl, 90 employes. 
Etab. Julius Klaas, Basse-Yutz, wire 
and wire netting, 30 employes 


Metz-devant- 
hat d 


Karl Haberer & Co., 
les-Ponts, bolts and _ builders 
ware, 200 employes. 


Risenkonstruktionwerk, Metz-devant 


les-Ponts, steel fabrication, 20 em 
ployes 
Siegen Lothringer Werk, Hagond 
ange, blast furnace materials, 240 em 
ployes. 
Maschinen Fabrik Wainzolius, Metz 


“ 1 
Sablons, fabricated stecl and _ boilers 


60 employes 
Type Founding ( 


ompany Danna 


berg, Ars s/Moselle, printing type, 0) 
employes 

The final readjustment of affairs in 
German-Lorraine has proceeded but 
slowly since the armistice It was 
nly In Novembet that specific 


DELEGATES 


THE 
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statement was made as to the liquida 
tion of the sequestered plant {) ly 
then the regional tribunal of Metz 


gave its sanction to the winding up 


transterring. of the following 
allied 


industries in I 


and 


properties, which with 


the 


some 
of uxembourg 
Ingbert, Deutsch- 


Gutteoffnungshutte, 


Rumelange-Saint 
Luxemburgische, 
all at Ottange 

Dillinger Huttenwerke, 
Guteoffnungshutte and 
Verein at 


Gebrude: 


Phoenix, 
. 
sochumer 
Redange 


Stumm and Dillinger 


Huttenwerke at Uckange. 

| nvineer-General hours oin, ol Me tz 
has been charged with the formalities 
of liquidation. When the technicalities 
finally are completed these and _ th 
other sequestered plants of German 
ownership still in abeyance will have 
come under French control Offers 

Il be received for a period of one 
month and it is expected the trans 
ictions w be completed during the 


arly part of 1920 
In November 
rose to 9220 ’ 
lic that this company had bought, 
26,000,000 franes. the plant 


of Adun-le-Tiche, rear the 


share Ss 


de 


} 


when C 
francs, it was ma pub- 
for 
and mines 


lLuxem- 


bourg border, which had belonged to 
the former Gelsenkirchen group. In 
iddition, participation with de 
Wendel nterests, Schne ider & Co 
equil (dl hie plants ind mines ol 
\vange \umetz-la-Paix nd Reichs 
land as well s tive 1 exploited cot 

essions ol H | \ . . 

rnp An ind \lard \ the 
whole representing n nvest ent or 


110,000,000) frat 


Phe Aciéries = de 


PEACE CONFERENCE VISITING THE 


BLAST FURNACES 
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1’ - 
d’Homecourt at the same time bought 


in the Differdange and Rumelanys 


ge 
teel plants belonging to the Deutsch- 


lLuxemburgische 
000.000 


bach-Maziéres, 


10 blast 


for 1S 


It also acquired R 


company 
francs 


an important 


ot furnaces and three ore 


posits, at a price ot 125,000,000 iratl 
Thus the Homecourt-Joeuf combi 
tion finds its natural prolongation it 
the Orne valley which was denied it 


when this. part of Lorraine 


Cx hands In additi 


juired the plant, near 


was in 


rman on it ac 


Rombas Thion- 


villp for 125,000,000 francs An in 
crease n the capital stock of Acieries 
de la Marine et d’Homecourt is looked 
tor in 1920. Its profits for 1918 and 
1919 were 11,836,000 fran« Monsieur 
Hemer, chief production engineer ol 
Homecourt, has been appointed work 
nm director of the Rombas plant 

nother group, the Societe de Par 
t Miniére et 


Metal! 


compost 
‘ 


ticipation 
d’ \lsace 
di 


et Lorraine, 


Wendel, Chatillon - 


Commentry, 


Neuves Maisons and Schneider, is to 
share in the exploitation of the 
\umetz plant of the Lothringer Hut- 
tenverein The sum adjudged is 110, 


V000,000 trancs Che plant comprises 
10 blast furnace one steel mil three 
iron dep. Sits it lee ae | ple and i 
| x 
silare In onc other 

\nother tie binding the Homecourt 


ind = the Pont a Moussor plants is 
the recent Oil ent of M. Camille 
‘ r oO inization to 

d n Homecourt and 
Mi () il] des apparently 


os os 
1aation. 
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il ar om 

life to at least 50 pe 

cent of what it was beiore the wat 
Plants, machinery, labor and transporta 
tion are in full progress toward a condi 
tion approaching the prewar status. Onl) 


the immense amount of work required 
in getting wheels turning has _pre- 
vented more rapid progress, although 
during the later months of the past 
year the delays in obtaining ore and 
coking coal caused a slowing down of 


production. 


The country’s economic and financial 


situation is most encouraging. A bene 
ficial factor was the agreement arrived 
at with American interests under the 


the 
credit 
United States in October for the equiva- 
lent of 22,000,000 This was 
planned to cover commercial operations 

\merica, and the was actual- 


guarantee of Belgian government 


whereby a was opened in the 


francs. 
with 


sum 


lv zepportioned to a credit which was 


to apply on the acquisition of American 


machinery and tools. 


The total argenged for was ultimate- 
ly increased to’ the ruling exchange 
equivalent of 480,000,000 francs, which 
was intended to extend material aid 
to a combination of 500 Belgian in- 
dustrial organizations in various pro- 
ductive lines. 

How steadily Belgian prosperity ad 
vanced in the last months of 1919 is 
plainly shown by these figures, and also 
by the fact that in November Belgian 


francs were at a premium of 8% per 


cent as compared with French francs 
Another illustration is afforded by the 
amount of collected in the 
the This 
506,949,133 francs, as compared with an 


estimate of 469,610,285. 


The Brussels stock exchange and the 


taxes first 


eight months of year. was 


metal exchanges of Liege, Charleroi and 
the Mons district 
tablishment of a 


are seeking the es 


standardized series of 


quotations of market fluctuations in their 


respective industries. This is intended 
to co-ordinate offers of supplies and 
the demands concurrent therewith, giv 
ing due consideration to the signs of 






the War 


the times and _ technical contingencies 
of the moment. Economics, finance and 
industry all enter into the plan Prices 


are bound to fluctuate, but 
leved by Belgian 


1 industry to 


experts of the 


fluctuate on th 


MurLkica 


basis of speculation rather than on 


underlying conditions of production 


If such a co-ordination as proposed 
uniform, 
but 


established on 


is achieved it will not mean a 


increasing or cutting of 


rather that 


prices, 


prices W ill be 


[NBUSTRIAL recuperation in Bel 
d has that im 


ium far outstripped 


France during the past year, accordi 

to this revicow of the situation im Bel 
gum, written by me rf THE IRON 
TRAD! REVIEW ’s Ew pean staff, who has 
made a thorough study of conditions in 
hoth countries While production in 
both France and Belgium has been nr 

tarded by the lack f raw materials, it 


is shown that greater progress has 


made in getting plants in Belgium int 


cferation 0 ady for operation Th 
status of Belaium iron and steel in 
dustry is described, and interesting com 
parisons are made with the industry in 
France. 

a base scale with percentage fluctua 
tions up o1 down, according to ruling 


conditions arrived at by a study of 


physical variations. Belgium is confi 


dent that with her high production and 
low costs she will prosper. 
Now that France has made an 


economic alliance with Luxemburg, it is 


almost a matter of life and death for 
Belgium to take some concerted action 
through its various industries and make 


the Belgian standard recognized through 


out Eu: ope. 


For mere bulk France, with regen 
ceraied Lorraine and Alsace, is far in 
the lead, and the Luxemburg alliance 


simply makes assurance doubly sure so 


far as the metal industry is concerned 
but Belgian leaders claim that Belgium 
stiil has the whiphand in the industry 

The question of most concern to 
Belgium is whether she can hold her 
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Interests Proving Beneficial 
Luxemburg Pact in Effect 


Belgian Industries 
Are Forging Ahead 


Operations Now 50 Per Cent of What They Were Before 


Credit Arrangement With American 


French- 


own 


. i 
appear that her chances of d u 
are very good If some standardized 
system of buying, operating and mar 
keting can b brought into operation 
n 1920 the country’s progress will be 
no less remarkable than has been its 
rapid recovery from the plague of war 
Belgian plants have orders in hand 
for many months, and are not required 
to seek new business The difficulties 
at present are solely those of inade 
quate equipment and insufficient sup 
pies of raw material 
The latest figures available as to the 


stotus of the Belgian ustry are thos 


of Oct. 1 Only three blast furnaces 


were in operaticn in July but this num 
wr increased to 12 by October The 
most notable re Sumption of activity was 
that of the Sambre et Moselle Co 
hree out of its four blast furnaces 


having been rehabilitated and only were 
awaiting coke 
On Oct. 1, 11 
Belgium ready for operation 

Monceau-St. Fiacre had three 


turnaces demolished during the 


supplies to be relighted 


other blast furnaces in 
were 
blast 
and 


Wal 


I-sperance-Longdoz one Che four blast 
furnaces of Thy-le-Chateau are in 
process of reconstruction, as are those 
if Boel The Bonehill furnaces were 
completely destroyed Angleur is con 


structing another furnace in addition t 
the three it had before the war 
Marihave 


slowly 


Ouerec 
and Cockerill are making haste 
actually in 
blast furnaces 
Marchiennes 


able to 


and have operating 


condition five between 


them, while 


cadence 


and I a Provi 


operate at 
their 


that 


will soon b 


least three in addition to 


This 


present 


equipment indicates Belgian 


production of pig iron is proceeding at 


a pace far ahead of that of the French 


industry in the contiguous war-torn ter 


ritory The following gives additional 
details as regards operations in Belgium 
Biest I 
Dis hex st I il ! 
if t and B ! 
Samb et Mose I i 
Monchere l l 
Tl (Chateau ; 4 
Sud de Chats ea : 2 
Hainaut ‘ I 
Bonehill 
Moneean 
La Providence 5 l 4 
Usines de Chateline 4 3 
Clabecq 2 2 
Boe! 2 2 
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THE BONEHILL PLANT AT MARCHIENNE 
L District 

Cockerill 7 2 5 

Ougree 8 3 5 

Angleur 2 1 1 

k.sperance 2 2 

Grievegnee l : l 
Luxemburg (Belgian dis 

trict) 

Athus 3 1 2 

Halanzy 2 ° 2 

Musson 2 2 

The Cockerill company is employing 
6000 workmen in iron and steel pro- 
duction, its output in November being 
20 per cent of that of the same month 
in 1913. 

The recuperation of stolen machinery 
from Germany has been going on apace. 
Up to November more than 500 ma- 
chines and tools of various kinds were 
recovered on behalf of the Cockerill 


company 


The Belgian recuperation _ services, 
with headquarters at Wiesbaden, made 
the following statement of operations 


for the last fortnight of October: Re 
covered 609 machine tools, 260 tons of 
finished products and 344 other objects. 
of October also 
following “identifications” 
machine tools, 2528 objects 
1200 kilos of various manufactured 


articles. 


Returns for the month 


indicated the 
220 other 


and 


In November the Athus-Grivégnee 
plant, which lighted its first blast fur- 
nace in April, fired another, while a 
third has been in condition for operat- 
ing since September. The plant has 
been thoroughly modernized for low- 


cost production. 


Production Retarded 


Despite the good progress made in 
the restoration of plants, production 
of pig iron in the last weeks of the 
year was insignificant. Foreign pig iron 
was too costly for conversion in Bel- 
gium and the same was true of other 
semiraw materials Consequently Bel 
gian steel mills were forced to slow 


{Al 
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PONT, BELGIUM, NOW BEING REBUILT 

down after their courageous sprint. 
The result is that an unlooked for 
advance has been made in the price of 
stecl. 

The Belgian metallurgical industry 
has been further handicapped by lack 
of coke and ore, but the labor situation 
has interfered far less, although many 
Belgians are being induced to cross the 


border into northern France. Belgians 
were the most numerous of all for- 
eigners in France before the war, the 
Italians being next. 

During the first six months of 1919 
the four chief coke producing centers 
in Belgium were turning out the fol 
lowing percentages of coke as com 
pared with the index number of 100 
in 1913: Borinage, 50; Centre, 33; Char- 


district, 7. 


10; 


last three months produc- 
I 


leroi district, Liege 


During the 
g 


tion did not quite reach these figures, 
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and the demand was considerably 
greater. About 600 coke ovens were 
in operation as compared with 2000 
that could have been made use of and 
2500 or more which existed before the 
war 

As to transportation facilities both 
by water and rail, Belgium has ad 
vanced proportionately far ahead of 
France 

The withholding of Luxemburg ores 
for some unknown reason in October 
and November caused a marked defi- 


ciency in production of many furnaces. 


This may have been caused by the new 


policies born of Luxemburg’s alliance 
with France on economic matters, or it 
may have been caused by Luxemburg’s 
policy of demanding coal from Bel- 
ginm in exchange for ore In this lat- 
ter case it is obvious that the Franco 
Luxemburg combination of industrial 
economics is working well for those 
countries All the Luxemburg plants 


were undamaged and are now practically 
assured of operation by the use of 
coal either from France or the Saar 
valley. Some hidden policy undoubtedly 
is responsible for it all. 

That Germany cannot, or will not, 
send coal from the Ruhr to Belgium is 
offered as another explanation, but at 
all events the coal question is pre- 
dominant. Gas and coking coal pro- 
duced in Belgium is not sufficient, and 


France and England, who so _ largely 
supplied this before the war, are now 
powerless to help 

The peace treaty provides for a con- 
siderable annual tonnage from  Ger- 


many, but monthly averages already de- 


livered do not indicate that the ex- 
be 


pected monthly deliveries will ar- 


for months to come, 


first 


some 


rived at 


as France has a call 


particularly 








RECONSTRUCTED 


BELGIAN FOUNDRY 


MARIEMONT 


AT 
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CHARLEROI 


on 22,000,000 tons a year. Late 


STEEL 


in the 


year an agreement was made for 15,000 
tons monthly of gas and coking coal, 
which France would ordinarily have 


taken from Germany. This will 


reat 


not so 


TALY is 


perous as it m 


prosperous, 


ght be bu 


Belgium, Italy has 


working gait in the aftermath o 
The country’s great handicap 

lack of coal, and the necess 
buying abroad There is ples 
iron for her present needs, and 

ports are not tar away trol 
Spanish ore fields from whic 


mineral may be brought more c 


than from Lorraine 


trom Silesia 
A royal decree recently lig 
h still 


Lu 


s 
import restrictions, thoug 


abroad 


ing purchases 
goods which can be produc 
home, and others which are 


‘ 


trolled” under a ment mo 


struck 


by rail, or 


pr ve 


pros- 
pis 


t, like 


her 
f war. 
is her 
ity of 
ity of 
Italian 
n the 
h the 


heaply 


even 
htened 


ur! 
xurics, 


ed at 


nopoly 


are still restricted as to importation, 
but raw materials, machinery, tools 
and accessorics for the efficient han- 
dling of hor ind foreign trade are 
practically fre In this classification 
are steel its raw sem 


ind 
finished form D1 ron, billet 


s and 


PLANT AS RECONSTRUCTED FROM 
navdic help in ge 
blast furnaces into operati 
rangement is explained by 
facilities 


the transportation 


that that c 


ountry Cal 


THE RUINS 


thing 
t I 


yn This 


1 readily 


LEFT 


that 
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blooms, but s!] pes, sheet 
wire, tubes and pipe a 
st ] as are i ] otner n 


based on the low valu 


as compared with the 
pound sterling 

The labor proble } S 
l t there Ss in i | le 
workers, and if socialist 


is not enacted there 


feared on this score 


, — 
Financially, ! elatio 
outside wo! d, ] iy j 
7 , , 
arly well off s th 
worth 193/10 ents it | 
1 
ex lange s ow t 1 
- 
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| | : | soe te 
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THE GERMANS 
his subt t from tl surface 
s at le 1 at German mines 
the reas ( taint o! their 
zy replaced when she has freight 


Industrial Expansion in Italy 


rag d on to van 
a diffi Chose who 
not | vy Ita ad see t only 
m atar have a ver unjust Opinion 
cay ( e Ita peop! 
) 5 tiie yimic future of 
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I tly tailed as 


ped nearl { cent in 1914 
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' d edge of 1 ertainty as to 
v hethe there 1 to be al increase 
é \ Oo 1 reduction in the cost 
ol he opinion is general that 
both will go dow: 

Italy, like elgium, is fast approach- 


ing its prewar prosperity Italy, to 
be sure, did not suffer invasion in 
France 


nd Belgium, but Italy lost about a 


its industrial regions as_ did 


half million men from _ production, 
and Italy’s industry was nearly at a 
standstill for four years so far as 
results achieved along economic lines 
were concerned There were wage- 
earning profiteers in Italy, as else 
where, but there were, proportionate- 
ly, far fewer manufacturers who made 
«bnormal war profits than there were 
in France or England 

The 10-hour day was in force in 
1913, while now the working day is 


eight hemrs. 
Many Italian Miners in France 


It is a curious fact that nearly 80 
per cent of the miners of the French 
Basin of Briey were Italians Up to 
the present Italy has not authorized 
| 


the return of these laborers to France, 


but a mutual agreement was made 


Oct 1, 1919, securing equality ol 
treatment for Italian labor in France, 
and vice versa. This appears to be the 


first international labor agreement on 
record 
Italy is helping herself by making 


all possible use of her own national 


shipping facilities It is practically 
the only European country exten- 
sively using its own ships in im- 
porting coal. Last July 20 Italian 


steamers arrived in Italian ports with 


coal from America England failed 
to fulfil her contract for deliveries of 
coal to Italy in the latter part of the 
British coal 


shipped only 350,000 


summer owing to the 
strikes She 
tons per month, about half the amount 
received from America. \ contract 
since placed with American shippers 
] deliveries of 
1,000,000 tons 


provides for specific 


approximately during 
the next eight months 

The Fiume gateway through which 
received larg 


Italy formerly quan- 


tities of coal and briquettes from 
Austria has been closed to this traffic 
How importart it is to Italy to have 
the critical political puzzle relating to 
date is 


Fiume solved at an early 


recognized by the fact that Fiume 


with Trieste controls the entire traffic 
of the head of the Adriatic In 1912 
there was a_ yearly movement. of 
5 vessels in the port of Fiume 
traffic of 5,161,877 


Naturally with its two-thirds active 


and a_ tonnage 


population of Italian descent or affilia- 
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tion, Italy has her ambitions firmly 


important port. 


Italian s build n tl first Six 
months of 1919 ounted to but 20 
COO oO oO actually co yleted 
but tonnage of 225,050 wa in 
process of construction in 14 yards 


ipyard wages in the Naples dis 
trict run from 11 to 20 lire a day, 
which at ruling exchange rates is not 
much more than from $1 to $2, far 
less than paid in the metal trades 
elsewhere in the peninsula 
Considering that Italy was able to 
export so little during the war period 
and since, the balance of trade has 
country. 


gone greatly against the 


rhe “commercial deficit,” the Italian 
nomenclature, shows minus figures of 
5,302,000 lire in 1915, 5,473,000 in 1916, 
10,682,000 in 1917 and 11,618,000 in 
1918 
Italy’s latent 


estimated at 


hydraulic power is 
106,369,384 horsepower, 
nd there are already in force 3274 
hydraulic concessions in Italy Italy 
is the foremost of European countries 


"W development of 


vaterpower and 
this will result zreatly in her favor 
In 1917, the last year for whic 
available, Italy had m 


exploitation the following mining de- 


figures ar¢ 


posits: 28 iron, three manganes« 
seven copper, 83 lead and zinc, 11 
antimony, one tungsten, seven met 


cury, 148 lignite and schist, 315 sul 
phur, 24 graphite and one bauxite 


There are no anthracite coal deposits 


being worked commercially in the 
peninsula, 
The foregoing ind = =other minor 


mineral workings gave employment 


to 43,137 men 

In the same vear there were in 
Italy three Slast furnaces using coke, 
four blast furnaces using coal, seven 


] 


electric l 


furnaces and 37 steel plants 
in production. There were in addi 


tion 594 machine shops, foundries 
automobile tactories and shipyards, of 
which 141 were in Piedmont and 238 


n Lombardy 
Vnch New Capital Invested 


New capital invested in Italian in- 
dustry during the war, nearly all of 
which is still employed, was remark- 
able for its volume, there being no 
government restrictions as to. the 
launching of new companics as there 
were in France and England Cer 


tainly this of itself points to an 


enormous industrial progress for 
Italy The figures relating to new 
issues were: 1915, 196,734,000 lire: 


1916, 409,987,000: 1917, 
1918, 3,154,054,000. 


1,408,186,000; 


Practically all the industries in 
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which this capital was invested were 
private auiXlilarics OF tie 


war establishment and are now vir- 


i pt yn 

Phe follo ne examples i 

( pro ¢ of the ct ntrys metal 
lurgical industry.” Ilva has _ recently 
regotiated ior i large tonnage ol 
Lillets and blooms in France Che 
Comptoir Siderurgique de France 1s 
tc make the deliveries to the Italia 
company on the basis of 80,000 tons 


1 


ci semifinished products each trimestre 
ot the 1920, engaging not to furnish, 
other than to Ilva, more than 20,000 
additiona! tons ol shapes, and that 

Ilva desires it may have half of 
this amount Prices are to be com- 
puted during the last two wecks of 
each three months for the three 
months to follow Ilva has created, 
in addition to its capital of 300,000,000 
bonds to 


*. additional mortgage 


the value of 150,000,000 


Plants Are Being Improved 


1 
rt 


Ansaldo has completed an electric 
steel plant in the upper Val d’Aost, 


‘sing its ample water power for cheaj 


production 
rhe Terni steel plant is to produce 
ilroad rolling stock, machine tools, 
and agricultural machinery. Its cap- 
ital is being increased to 100,000,000 

The Officine Meccaniche Italiane, in 
teggio-Emelia, is furthering its plan 
for quantity production of locomo 
tives and cars, and has increased its 
capital from 24,000,000 to 36,000,000 
lire, and has created 8,000,000 of new 
nortgage bonds. 

The Porto-F« rrajo blast lurnaces 
on the island of Elba, was required 
te suspend operations in 1918 owing 
t a lack of coal, but regularly 
shipped its ore to the mainland Its 
confidence in the possibility of again 
| 


operating its own plants in the island 


plainly indicated by the increase 


of its capital to 75,000,000 lire 

The Italiana Nicola Romeo, with a 
capital of 50,000,000 lire, is putting 
out 60,000 honds of 500 lire each for 
the development of its business 

The Ernesto Breda Co. with a 
capital of 100,000,000 lire, has enor 
mous electric power at its disposal 


for its shipyards and_ steel works, 
and is now well launched on the pro 
implements 


duction of agricultural 


after having devoted itself to the pro 


duction of arms for over four years 
me es ko eS 


has extended its 
efforts, and with Austrian capital is 


ture cars and motors in 
25,000,000 


crowns, of which F. I. A. T. of Turin 


tc manufac 


Vienna The capital is 


holds the majority. 
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| British Industry in Uphill Battle 


Progress is sO Slow, Due to Labor and Transportation Difficulties, That Country May 


Never Recover its Predominance in World's Markets 


Ambitious Programs 


Unrealized, Though Steelmakers are Showing Great Enterprise 


NDUSTRIAL Britain is fighting 
hard to get on its feet again af- 
ter the war. Although a large 
output has been attained, and _ the 
latest board of trade returns show a 
slow recovery of exports, the rate 
of progress is unsatisfactory. At pres- 
ent the date seems far distant, if ever 
it arrives when the country will re- 
cover that almost unchallenged pre- 
dominance in the world’s markets 
which was its pride for generations 
The position of manufacturers strong 
ly recalls those celebrated families 
who are said to have maintained them- 
selves by taking in each other’s wash- 
ing, probably near relatives of Thack 
eray’s heroes who mastcred the art 
of living on nothing at all 
The country was much more suc- 
cessful in turning to war production 
than getting back to the ways of 
peace. Labor must be credited with 
the chief responsibility for the slow 
progress. Higher wages and shorter 
hours appear to be the chief con- 
Although the de- 
mand increases, and orders running 


cern of workmen 


into millions of pounds sterling in 
value are turned down every week, 
overtime is steadfastly forbidden, the 
manager who suggests it usually be- 
ing snubbed for his temerity. It is 
reported that one of the largest en- 


gineering shops in Britain is about 


BY JOSEPH HORTON 
British Coriespondent of The Ircn Tiade Revieu 


} 
to clos I 


which has continued nearly thre 


months having stopped the supply of 
steel castings, while all reserves have 
been used Che workmen have spent 


all their union money, and in many 
places their wives and families are 
largely maintained by charity Phe 
latest development is a declaration by 
the employers that the men must ri 
turn to work before negotiations are 
resumed To this the labor leaders 
retort that this is a determined effort 
to starve the men into. subjection, 
which they will resist. So the end 
not in sight. 

There is gencral satisfaction at the 
abolition of the out-of-work dole, as 
where this has been received by two 
or three members of a family, they 
have pre ferré d to live n idleness 


than go to work 
Foreign Trade Hampered 


Shipping difficulties, dock congestion 
and deficient railroad service are com 
bining to hamper foreign trade to an 
appalling degree, but these may be 
considered as the natural result of the 
war, which time and_ intensive pro 
duction at the shipyards and car shops 
alone can correct 

The great works of Dorman, Long 
& Co., and the Cargo Fleet, at Middles- 


borough, on the northeast coa we 


! ht indstill Nov. 24 tl h 
the ] \ ( i l 4 ‘ 
cuent ng va 

\ tte vital importance t 
thie tra le l d l l i 
steel t vd S pa ticular l the il 
nounceme! just i 1 1st 
rT « Ss t i domestk ind | 1st 
hold coal is to be reduced 10s per t 
No hu 5 Z£ that indust il coa 
s to s} ‘ i! thre benefit i l the 

i I t tr our Auck 1 Geddes 
interpreted b many perso >» me 
that the pr f dustrial fuel ma 
be increased If t interpretat 
should be justified, a further s« { 
handicap will be placed on_ trade, 
especially 1 foreign competition. The 
new development has increased the 
contus l d | is ais edite | ( ] 
control \pparent th tep has 
been taken to pa the 1 rs wh 


are threatening another strike 


Nothing more is needed to justify 


criticisms of the management of thes« 
vital elements of industry by outsiders 
who do not understand tl business 
The strict limitafion of profits un 
doubtedly will discourage enterprise 
as the coal owners have stated On 
the whole the general outlook is any 
thing but « erful, the one redeeming 
teature ot the ( il lat l D re 
that ul I sheet ( n the eco 
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imperative, and this must eventually 


prove of permanent benefit to produc- 
tion and commerce 

The close of the first year of peace 
finds the iron and steel manufacturers 
ef Great Britain striving their hardest 
to realize the ambitious program of 
extension in capacity and _ production 


the war. 


curiously 


elaborated during 


1 struggle has been 
» the 


that 


war itself, with the 


while the war _ policy 


the and 


elab- 


impromptu, iron 


steel manufacturers prepared an 


program for their postwar policy. 


foresaw the vast postwar de- 
despite 


rybody 


mand for iron and steel, and 
the manufacturers 


the 


enormous difficulties 


initiated large extensions to meet 
demand 
production of steel in 


7,600,- 


The prewar 
the United 


000 tons 


Kingdom was about 


[The departmental commit- 


board of trade 


position of the 


tee appointed by the 


the iron and 


to consider 


steel trades after the war decided that 
the organization on modern lines should 
have in view the extension of the steel 
production of the country to 15,000,000 
tons of ingots per year, involving the 
laying down of complete new units of 
blast furnaces, coke ovens, steel fur- 
naces and rolling mills. 

Benjamin Talbot representing the 
National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Mauufacturers, the most thoroughly 


representative organization of the trade, 


coal industry commission 


that 


informed the 


in March last when extensions 


then in progress were completed the 
capacity for production would be at 
least 12,000,000 tons of ingots per an- 
num. This figure has been confirmed 
repeatedly since that date, and a num- 
ber of the plants have been brought 


much nearer completion, while the most 


important are in partial operation. 


statistics of actual 
January to 
the total 
months 
for 
same 


Latest available 
trom 
that 


nine 


namely 
1919, 


steel 


production, 

September, show 
the 

Assuming that 


the 


output of for 
6,074,000 
the remaining 
rate of production was maintained, the 
for the was 
a little 
mentioned by 
than 


was tons. 


three months 


total in steel ingots year 


8,098,000 tons, or over two- 


thirds of the capacity 
Mr Talbot, 
the prewar production despite the large 
The monthly aver- 


only slightly bette 


increase of capacity. 


age of steel ingot production in 1913 
was 639,000 tons and for the first nine 
months of 1919 slightly under 675,000 
tons, 

The situation with regard to pig iron 
is worse and undoubtedly pig iron pro- 
duction is still, as it has so long been, 
the weak link in the British iron and 
steel trades. For the nine months re- 
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ferred to the total production of pig 
iron in the United Kingdom was 5,655,- 
QUO tons, a monthly average of 627,000 
tons, which compares with 855,000 tons 
in 1913 rhe following figures for the 
first nine months of 1919 showing com- 
parisons with Germany and the United 
States reveal that while Germany has 
receded more than Great Britain, the 
United States has made a large in- 


crease as compared with the prewar 
period 
I sands of tons 

{ d United 

Kingdom & iny State 

P P P 

i Steel ir Steel Steel 
January 664 718 $09 } Th 8 
February 625 734 159 5 1¢ 940 3219 
M rch 634 758 551 ¢ 090 3168 
\ 653 668 434 428 2478 2665 
May 662 755 7 594 2108 2296 
J 612 631 ) O31 2115 2641 
July 660 18 72 785 062429 29 
\ t 21 474 1 729 274 5269 
September i4 718 24 726 2488 
October Lsu4 
Monthly Z t 

1913 8 639 1582 1502 2581 2608 
It will be seen that in all three coun- 


tries and especially in the United States 


production in the second quarter was 
lower than in the first, but both in 
the United States and Germany pro- 


duction was recovering in August while 
in the United Kingdom, the 
Yorkshire coal strike, holidays and other 


owing to 


causes, the production was lowest, even 


less than production in Germany. 


Situation Serious 


Export 
regard to exports 

The total 
the nine months 
average of 26,280 
93,700 


with 


The 


is much 


situation 


more serious. ex- 


ports of iron tor 


pig 
was 239,600, an per 


month, compared with before 
the war. 
the nine months was 


ly average of 150,000, compared to 31/7,- 


The total exports of steel for 
1,356,000, a month- 


000 before the war. The following 
shows monthly exports of the United 
Kingdom in 1919, as compared with 
those of the United States: 

In thousands of tons 

United Kingdom United States 

Pig iron Steel Pig iron Steel 
January : 34.9 134.1 86.7 283.7 
February . . Be 86.2 20.8 295.1 
March ern, Ff 136.7 22.2 318.5 
April 24.6 146.4 17.0 562.6 
May 23.9 182.1 s7.1 2.4 
June 27.8 166.2 1.8 475.0 
July 23.4 166. $2.2 284.2 
August 30.3 181.2 
September 2.4 156.6 
Monthly average i 

1913 , , Sar 317.4 23.9 217.0 
At present the coal question causes 

the greatest anxiety to the iron and 
steel trades. Furnace coke in Middles- 
borough now costs about 50s per ton 
delivered at the works, and as it takes 


from 25 to 35 
| « o ’ : 1) 4 

coke to make a ton of pig iron the im- 
portance of the fuel question will be 


seen Mr 


one hundred weight of 


estimate before the 


that 


Talbot's 


approxi- 


coal commission was 
mately for every 1s advance in the 
price of coal 4s per ton is added to 


the cost of fuel for producing finished 
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Ihe 


more 


per ton of 
that in the 


United States, and British steel manu- 


steel present cost 


coke 1s than double 


facturers are aware of this handicap 


\ much more serious question with 
regard to coal is the insufficient out- 
put. The statement made by the men 
that the reduction of hours in the 


involve no reduction in 


been disproved. The in- 


great obstacle 


Be os e 
to bringing into commission more fur- 
naces, coke ovens, etc., while the 
shortage causes occasional damping 


stoppages of 
} 


agitation has 


furnaces and 


Already 


newed for another increase in 


down of 


mills. been re- 


miners’ 
wages, which may bring about another 


1 


l he end of the 


ig coal strike by t year. 


The results of such a strike would be 


Apparently Auckland 


avert this by re- 


Sir 


Geddes is seeking to 


ducing the price of domestic coal. 


the 8-hour sys- 


The introduction of 
by order of 
fulfillment of 


tem, practically the gov- 


ernment in certain 


pledges said to have been given to 
labor wrought its worst effects on 
the Midland iron trade. The steel 
trade suffered less, because it was 
more readily adapted to the three- 
shift system, and in fact, had already 
largely adopted this. The most suc- 
cessful sheet makers have for years 
operated on this system, and have 


found it profitable and efficient, but 
with the iron trade the situation is 
different. All efforts to improve the 
South Staffordshire iron trade from 
the point of view of output and equip- 
ment have failed. Furnaces are fear- 
fully wasteful of fuel. A competent 
authority recently declared that where- 
as 5,000,000 tons of coal per annum 


are used in the production of wrought 
blast 


ironworks 


iron bars, from the fur- 


apart 
“if the whole of the 
equipped and provided 


naces, 


were properly 
with efficient furnaces and modern 
economical rolling and manipulating 


machinery there is strong ground for 


the statement that from 1,750,000 to 
2,000,000 tons of coal could be saved 


annum,” In addition at least 


per 
one-fourth of the present labor cost 
could be saved by installing thor- 
oughly up-to-date equipment. 

It is estimated that modern steel 


mills can produce a ton of bars with 


one-fourth the power cost in steam 


and one-third of the fuel used in ordi- 
nary ironworks. Despite this, the iron 
trade goes complacently on its way 
relying on the willingness of its cus- 
tomers to continue paying £22 10s 
per ton for the famous Staffordshire 
iron for which a big demand un- 
doubtedly exists, and for which orders 
are far beyond capacity. Wages are 
now 162% per cent above prewar 
levels; yet the trade would gladly 


» 


. 
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employ many more men than are 
available. 
Once for a brief period during the 
year the trade had a chill, brought on 
by American competition. The largest 
tube kingdom 
it profitable to make their tubes from 
gas strip brought from America, and 
the strip f 
pressed that they reduced their prices 
by about £1 per ton. American com- 
petition has now passed, due to labor 


the United States 


makers in the found 


makers were so far im- 


and the 
and the Stafford- 
their easy 
charging their own prices, and choos- 
ing their customers. The foreign busi- 
ness refused would make an enormous 
total if tabulated. 


troubles in 
rate of exchange, 


shire makers go way, 


it could be 
A huge business in semifinished steel 
America, 
modern methods of mass and econom- 
a position to 
There is a fa- 
steel which is 
keeping numerous rerolling mills idle 
All other steelmaking countries save 
Great Britain America are out 
of the reckoning and are likely to be 
for a long time. A good quality of 
replace iron for 
bought if it can 
tons. 


is to be done when with its 


ical production, is in 
the goods.” 
semifinished 


“deliver 
mine in 


and 


steel caa 
and 


mild 
purposes, will be 
be sent in thousands of 
But its purchase will be greatly 
tated if 
be devised which will minimize the effect 


many 


tens of 
facili- 
arrangement can 


some financial 


of the present unfavorable rate of ex- 


change. 

Output in all trades is increasing, 
but the home demand is enormous and 
the absence of foreign competition en- 


maker to 


1 
} 


ables the charge his own 


prices. On the other hand, foreign 


troublesome 
p or 


trade is difficult and 


owing to scarcity of shipping, 


ENGLAND, ONE OF THE LARGEST IN AN 





and exchange 


and it is hardly to be wondered at that 
manufacturer cultivates th 
door. In the 


ady isers, 


the British 
business at his own 


opinion of many sage 


ever, the Englishman may find in the 
long run that this is not after all a 
eee ee | ae estitel, Sn étie 
very wise policy tor which in the 


not distant future he may have to 


pay the penalty. In the meantime the 


opening given to the extremely effi- 


cient and enterprising competition of 
and nobody in 


that the 


America is obvious, 


England 
will be 


doubts opportunity 


taken. 


Exports from the United Kingdom 


were less than 50 per cent of the prewar 
exports, whereas in the first half of the 
year the exports from the United States 
were 50 per cent in excess of 


While 


prewar 


exports exports of iron and 


steel from the United States before the 
war were about 60 per cent of those 
from the United Kingdom, in the first 


half of 1919 they were considerably 
more than double those of the United 
Kingdom. The decline in United States 
exports in July is attributed to strikes 
at the docks and the exchange situa- 
tion. 


A comparison of the two tables shows 
that 
proportion to the 


the fall in exports is out of all 
reduction in 


output, 


reason for this is readily ap 
Prior to the 


brought in 


and the 


war a great deal 


parent. 


of steel was from Germany, 
which had first of all to be replaced. 

In 1913 the total 
of the world was 1,594,421 tons of which 


the British 


export trade in rails 


¢ y 


percentage was 31.88 Prob 


ably no trade fell off during and since 


the war more than the British rail trade 


Comparatively few rails are being made 


rt} 


10w in the north of England, and the 


rail makers there appear to be recon 


IMPORTANT 








P 1 not only ¢ their present | f 
the tf iness, but t i irge prospective 
t I¢ th i h the teel trade 
t American 1 Rails are regarded 
is the product in which international 
competitiol1 will be keenest and the 


British rail mills make no pretense to 
jut with the Amer- 
head On the 


other hand they can make other products 


more profitably and the rail business, 


even for home requirements, appears to 
have been eglected relatively It is 
significant that three large British 


municipalities, Birmingham, Manchester 


and Glasgow have placed orders for 


heavy tonnages of rails with America, 


not only on the ground of price and 


y, but also quick delivery 
Another 


important branch of the ex- 


port business is that of tin plate, steel 
and galvanized sheets In regard to 


that 


whole export 


the last named, it is well known 


before the war almost the 


trad f the world in galvanized sheets 


was in the hands of Great Britain. The 
rade was completely shattered by the 
Wales 
chief center of these it 


hard to get back its lost busi- 


which is the 
dustries is now 


fighting 


26,500 persons before the war and the 


galvanized sheet trade, 20,000 But a 
comparison of the three months ending 
with September shows that the amount 
f leeway still to be made up is enorm 
ous 

Che total exy ts of t and galvanized 
plate ~ i heet ror Tuly \ ry st il d 
Septembe vere 155 S t whi h 
while showing a @g t improvement er 
the prev ear t 1436 t 5 
below the ume pr l 19] rhe 
trade ha n erienced a ten rary im 
provement tl gh the practical absence 








of Ame: n mpetition during strike 


in the United States. But the high prices 


at which tin plates are selling must 
militate against foreign business, while 
the tin plate trade has s full sl 
O t] bstacl t { ct W h 
i t tn on and t les gen 

\t present t lates are costing fro 
45s to 46s per b as compared with 


Galy il ized 
ets are costing £37 10s per ton as 
compared with about £12 before the 


war.- It is difficult to see how the British 


pi ndduct can meet any severe American 
competition at these prices. It 1s not 


worthy also that the workmen in the 
Welsh tin plate industry recently took a 
ballot as to whether the working hours 
} 


shall be six or eight hours per shift, and 


a large majority voted for six hours 


If such a drastic reduction should 


made another formidable obstacle will 
be introduced 

The question of exports of iron and 
steel must be greatly affected by the 
enormous output of ships, the building 
of which undoubtedly consumes the bulk 
of the steel produced in the Scotch and 
northeastern steel works. British ship- 
building has made record figures largely 
on account of the great increase since 
the armistice. At the end of September, 
the total gross tonnage of ships undet 
construction in the United Kingdom was 
2,816,773, an increase of nearly 42 per 
cent over the tonnage before the war 
Although America is just now setting 
the pace in shipbuilding, there is not 
the least sign of any falling off in the 


demand for ships from the British yards 


and a long time must elapse before the 
enormous gap ma by the German sub 
mat ca 
| peak Brit steel 
ich 
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enterprise in rising to the occasion. M1 
Talbot’s figures are more than justified, 
but it must be remembered that thes¢ 


figures were given in March last, and 


that extensions have since been con- 
tinuous all over the country. The only 
exception to progress is to be found in 
the Staffordshire iron trad The recog 


nized steel centers have greatly improved 
extended their plant The growth 
at Middlesborough is very conspicuous 
This, the youngest and perhaps the most 


1 
} 


progressive of the British steel cities 
on the banks of the Tees, is making 
great progress, and among other projects 
are the reclamation of 1100 acres of tidal 
foreshore on the north banks of the 
the 


Tees as the port ot call for a large line 


Tees, the possible establishment o 


of steamers, and the acquisition of a site 
for the erection of petroleum storage 
tanks. Large housing plans are being 
Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. 
are about to build a garden city of 300 


worked out 


houses and 500 additional houses are to 
be built by Dorman, Long & Co. in 
connection with their model village of 
Dormanstown, which came into being 
during the war. It is intended eventually 
to erect 6000 houses in Dormanstown 


Dorman, Long & Co. also have laid 


out a great new steel works, embodying 
every up-to-date improvement The 
Cargo Fleet works, the North Eastern 


Steel works and Skinningrove works are 
all engaged in making extensions and 
improvements. The same thing is being 
done in the Sheffield district where Steel, 
Peech & Tozer have laid out a com- 


1 


plete plant. Messrs. Cammell Laird have 


a large complete steelworks in course of 


erection at Penistone Several other 

] Shetheld are being ex 
‘ 1 in South Wales, Messrs. 
Daldwins, Ltd., have put up a large steel 
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works. The Ebb Vale Co. have built 
new blast furnaces, and practically every 
one of the great Welsh companies is 
making extensions 


It must be remembered that work on 


all these extensions has gone forward 
in the face of the most depressing difli 
culti 

It is likely that difficulties of trai 
portation will handicap production I 
the whole of 1920 at least. A month or 
two ago it was authoritatively tated 


that 80,000 railroad cars were awaiting 
repairs. Rolling stock generally is worn 
out, and though cars are being brought 
back from the continent at the rate of 
several hundred per week, few of them 
can go directly into commission for in 
dustrial requirements It is the same 
with the engines, many of which are ina 


The loc 


motive builders have suffered severely 


a state approaching collapse 


through the molders’ strike. At every 
engine - building and_ repairing depot 
broken down engines are awaiting the 
supply of parts which cannot be fur 
nished until the molders get to work 
Fears have been expressed that if the 
strike continues whole sections of rail 
roads will have to suspend operation 

The steel trade suffers still more 
directly from the strike, through the 
stoppage of the heavy foundries which 
furnish rolling machinery. The difficulty 
will be shared by the Welsh tin plate 


mills, which are also supplied with rolls 


from the South Staffordshire, or from 
the foundries on the northeast coast 
which are idle 

The two most serious matters are 
the deficient coal supplies and the in- 
adequate railroad service In the lat- 


ter. the trade has suffered to some ex- 


1 ' 
tent from the meddling policy pursued 
by the government 
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TEES, ENGLAND, THE CENTER OF IMPORTANT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


War Upbuilds Japan in Steel 


Oriental Nation Bending Its Efforts to Make Itself Independent of Other Countries 
on Basic Industrial Material—Obstacle of Limited Home Ores Being 


’ Overcome in China and in Manchuria 


BY J. A. RABBITT 











N REVIEWING the steel status ot must go Thee mpariso! is as 
} Japan I am reminded of a letter 1] 

written in 1917 concerning the pos 
sible effect of the American embargo = 
against her market 

“Until now Japan has only played era 
with steelmaking The Japanese can vs 
no longer follow the path of least re- 
sistance in having their bread of in : 
dustry served to them by other natior l 
cut, drawn and shaped to their liking; the 
the world will be surprised, or the Jap et her 
anese themselves will be, at how quickly a ss 
they can get ore from China and Korea ; re 

° nea 

Both iron and coal are found in abund S and 
ance in China, Manchuria and NKorea, 
in close proximity to each other, and ‘ ,; 
like magic we will see blast furnaces ' 
erected at the mines with transportation nas bet 
facilities installed for delivering the n Early 
gots to Japan for refining and working prospect 
into commercial tempers and shapes. 6 000 000 
Japan will be reawakening to a new sa 
power, the power that will enable her to mated to 
produce the material for her tools, her ecting 
guns and her battleships which hereto ika ind 
fore she has been content to merely set near 


work into shape.” 

















partment 
At that time only $50,000,000 was in AMES A. RABBITT, consulting engineer of of agriculture and commerce, reports an 
: 192 Broadway New York t author of eo ' 
tiry ? »? } ( 4 oT ore 
vested in the iron and steel industry in this article, has had an unu opportunity estimate ¢ U,OUU,000 tol e m 
aq tl study ndustrial cond itio tl Orient ¢ . ttt. +) ‘ , #hy TT 9 hi 
Japan. A year later more than $150, dering the pest 18 veers. fr. Rabbitt = Japa it me the mines on which 
000,000 had been invested to meet the graduated in mechanical engineer from the these returt are based are not work 
: se ; ; Ro-hester Athenaeum Institute, and after a brief , —< leah] 
needs of the 130 foundries which had experience structor proceeded to J 1 : ab ire not work com 
é » 1809 aes f FW. H Isaka : 1] 
prung up during the four years of the During the Russian-Japanese wa-, he was engaged 
world war In 1913 less than 250,000 n supp.ying arn all arge gun piant Mr. Hirahama, a chemical expert 
fornished by the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. at 
tons were produced, which was more Osika arsena After that war | nstalled the home department, made some expert 
\ wer plant dt nery \ nber of , , ' 
than doubled in 1917, an indication ot ies Gate te 4000 be te age ments with the earth near Osaka, which 
the basis on which was founded the pre- hama and was giv Lt revealed a lar ercentage of oxide ot 
; ; F. W. Horne ( ‘ 
liction of Japan’s reawakening to new i a ae’ es is 10 but iron (ferr ide. 65 to 95 1 cent 
, J i! r ‘ ‘ 
powe r ne : ' Nir tr : : ¢ heect lit wh } Ww } ' ed 
The rapid equipment of these found Hig . V : t 
ries shows very surprisingly both Japan’s ntroduced the Ta tract ta 
agement in Japan. In 1917 he establish ad ' 
needs in the iron industry and _ the a ae aan < a © — ( t wa 
. ’ ’ ° 1 a 
sound basis on which she set to work signed Fu W H Y inned to ¢ la 
was reso t r s 
to build up her independence, in her tion of lor expe it 
, and utilizing the ba for makit th +t} termine 
recognition at the outset of her natural ' 1918 Mr. R ‘ ; © cost 
. ' ‘ , 1, ‘ . + 
resources and _ limitations Forty-three s : ge it con 
. oy op pecial a ! t t at ind . | all , 1 
melting furnaces, 74 flat kilns, 17 rotary war trade attache to the AR embassy at 1 al t warra plant 
| kilns, 31 crucibles and 117 electric kilns, Tox een Geve ed 1 co ercial 
' 1 { ‘ ’ 
Rar the last an evidence of the realization This report wa 1 ba i yasis r, up to the pr nt t 
f , ‘ ' study of th Jana ) und toel d , 
that Japan’s splendid natural power by the war trade board Great wealth flowed into Japan during 
could be utilized in this way, show the me. Rabt August, 1 i led t r veal thy 1 to la 
“2 u ostok s ly 1 s tum j 
extent to which she is getting under submitted a weekly ! tin to the secretary of pt ts in shipbuilding and operation and 
, I addit 18 1s oe stat nd t war trede board whicl va l ; . 5 
way n addition, 186 melting furnaces used by the peace delegates at Paris. Fo to the marked increase in trade with 
we > siete <2 s ral months } ‘ ted ‘ ny ] . . 
are under contemplation. ah an dekas te tr aa ok en ( tric hose arkets formerly were 
It is generally recognized that Japan ~ urning - Aa f May, 1919 Mr Ra not upplied with Japanese product 
. . itt resignes s post wih ft tat department ‘ 1 
aims not only to be an industrial na- He returned to Japan last month This wealth, both private and national 
tion but the leader in the industrial now is being used to extend the exist 
development of Asia The industrial tries, showing the consumption in kilo ing iron and steel plants, to prospect 
I i 
position of any nation can be meas- grams of pig iron per capita from and develop mineral deposits, to build 
ured largely by its steel activities. <A 1910 to 1913 reveals how high Japan new plants in Japan, Chosen and Man 
comparison of the leading steel coun- has set her goal and how far she still huria, and to make loans and acquire 
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interests in vari- 


ous mines, found 
ries and railroads 


A loan 


from the Okura 


in China. 


interests to the 
Moling Kuan 
mine near Nan- 
kin l 1916, Vas 





at first refused Dy 
the Chines« gov 
ernment This 
finally resulted, 








lishing a firm THE ORIENTAL STEEL CO. AT TOKETA, A NEW JAPANESI 

fi id for fu 

ther expansion 1 1a Another transportation facilities, however, will 
outlay to the Chinliang-Chien mine nea prevent early opening and operation of 
Shar tung effected control ol another these dep sits 

100,000,000 tons. This mine is on the In the development of Manchuria, 
Tsingtao railroad which since the fall Japan had used the South Manchuria 
of Kiaochou has been under the direc railroad as her vehicle of enterprise, and 
tion of the Japanese war office. Should she has fostered the activities of this 
Japan forego the privileges which she company with particular care when they 
has acquired through the Shantung have to do with the production of coal 
grant in the peace treaty, the loss of or iron ore or with the manufacture and 
this concession would be a serious one transportation of metals. This company 
to her steel industry. earned a net profit of nearly $7,500,000 


A Japanese mission of scientists was 
sent in 1917 to gage the constant avail 
able supply of iron ore in China, 
officially reported to be richest in the 
Yangtse river valley, Shantung, Shansi 


Hunan, Kiangsu and Fukin provinces. 
China’s 
and prohibiting 
their 


forced and in 1918 the Japanese govern- 


law nationalizing her iron mines 


foreign participation in 


working was not vigorously en 


ment formally demanded its’ repeal 
While so far 
her demands Japan seems in 
check in her 
Following this, in 
Nishikara, whose re- 
ported with the 
cabinet lent significance and authority to 
his actions, China in the 


ostensible interests of a group of bankers 


unsuccessful in obtaining 


nowise to 


suffered a program 


have 
of acquisition. the 


Mr 


connection 


Same year, 


Japanese 


was sent to 


and other business men. He secured im- 
arranged loans 
about 50 


now 


portant concessions and 


capital 


iron 


Japanese 
per cent control of the 
being worked in China, as well as highly 


which gave 


mines 


valuable interests in several railroads 


which are outlets to the already de- 
veloped mining fields ther¢ The size 
of the latter resources totals 700,000,000 


tons, as estimated by Mr. Kido, chief of 


the geological investigation bureau of 
the South Manchuria railway. Dr. H 
Foster Bains of the United States bureau 


of mines estimates there is an addi- 


tional 400,000,000 tons of iron ore avail 
able for modern furnace reduction, and 
another 300,000,000 tons which might be 


treated by native methods. Lack of 


1916 


Japanese government 


for the year ending June, and paid 


be the 


$1,250,000 to 
as dividends on the latter’s holdings. In 
1917 it placed $600,000 on its budget to 
the 


foundry at 


cover initial expense of installing 


h ulti- 
esti- 


an iron Lisban, whi 


mately will cost $15,000,000. It was 
mated that tl 


tion by the end 


us plant would start opera- 


indicate how 
the 
that is to 


pendence. 


Japan is reaching out for 
and 


insure her industrial 


supply of iron 


constant | 


Must Depend Upon China 
Japan is at a disadvantage in the iron 
industry because of the inadequate out- 
however, use 


put of iron ore. She can, 

the comparatively accessible output from 
Chosen and Manchuria and from China, 
where the resources not only are prac 
tically inexhaustible but the quality is 
greatly superior. The same is true of 
fuel. Japan’s production of coking coa 
is insufficient to develop her iron and 
steel industry, but this deficit can be 
made up by imports from China. Up 
to the present there has been no de- 
velopment of improved methods of coke 
production by which the by-products are 


recovered or by which coke may be 


tained 


from inferior grades of coal 


Japan’s abundant water power, on the 
other hand, places her in a most favor- 


able position for the hydroelectric 


demand for pig iron in Japan is 


STEEI 


ee increasing stead- 


, ily. It 


about 60,000 tons 


rose from 


in 1903 to nearly 


225,000 tons in 
1913. At the out- 
break of the 
world war it was 
297,000 tons for 


1 ' , 
steelmaking a 


and 199,000 tons 
for general pur- 
poses Both de- 
mands were near- 


ly double 1 in 1917 





Indeed a glance 
at the growth of 
pig ron C l- 
WORKS Sumption 10 
last 10 years 
S s nearly a fourfold increase for 
+ sly Lose ' 
I nearly a two- 


purposes, or a 
nearly 750,000 


ith 241,000 


total demand of 
1917 
in 1907. 


The demand for 


tons 


as compared w tons 


steel has shown the 


same growth yearly Before the war 


this was supplied largely by imports. In 


1902 only 15 


of the demand 


per cent, or 218,000 tons, 


was produced in Japan, 


Later the government-owned Yawata 
Iron Works began to produce steel, and 
the home output showed a steady rise 
until 1909 when it reached 30 per cent 
of the demand. In 1912 its production 
over 1902 had nearly trebled. Just be- 
fore the war, however, Japan’s output 
still was only 33 per cent of her con- 


Then in 1914 both private 
turned to 


independence against the bitter ex- 


and official endeavor wrest a 
new 


periences suffered during the two pre 


ceding wars. 


Comparison of increases of produc- 
that the f 
rose proportionately more than the latter. 
The 290.000 
tons in 1903 increased to nearly 750,000 
1913 


by the domestic supply at the 


tion and demand shows yrmer 


steel demand of less than 


But this was fully covered 
outbreak 


Private and official alertness 


tons in 


of the war 
seized on this point as the base on which 
the 
made to raise the Japanese iron and steel 


lever of internal effort was to be 


situation to the level of a national in- 


dustry. The demand slumped sharply 
through the upheavals of the first two 
years of the war, and then took a strong 
upward trend until in 1917 it was 1,- 
152,000 tons. Large though this demand 
was, it was met in spite of the great 
difficulty in importing steel. 

The slight depression immediately fol- 
lowing the outbreak of war unques- 
tionably was due to the sudden stop- 
page of supplies from England, Ger- 
many and Belgium. In 1916, however, 
the American importations increased to 


450,000 tons and these were steadily aug- 
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Japan's Production and Imports of lron Ore | 
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In Metric Tons 
Prepared from ibles com; 1 by Luthor 
Kamaish Semi Kuriki Oth Sand \ 
M Mine Mine Mines 0 Tot In ris ( 

190% 70.0 10.07¢ 2 2 19.723 97 964 } 

190 75,915 11,619 2.558 24,534 1,400 { 

1907 84731 4 2400 19,8 831 S74. { 

1908 75,402 = 28 20,709 © 27,74 

1909 87,810 6,519 792 14,739 24,79 : i 

1910 0 2 4,149 ‘ 21,4 i 

1911 11,404 1,491 172 : 

1912 171 240 2 14.360 18,201 171,184 

19 l _ ; > t | 

1914 0 8 12,32 14,784 ! 1 7 

19] 7 2 t i 
mented until i 1917. they reached Japan ros¢ $100 | e t to 
680.000 tons, precisely 10 times the SOOO 1917 I ed s p lucts 
amount of the first year of the wat udvanced m $75, 1t é | 
This would have increased still further $425 in the same pe l The steel 
had not the United States restricted iron makers realized extra vf ts and 
and steel exports. But the demand was the opportunity was seized to tablish 
increasing by bounds, chiefly from the new works and to expand existing 
development ot shipbuilding. While the plants 
ban on American’ exports’ checked The Japan Steel Tube | earned 120 


Japan’s imports, the manifold activity 


in all of her other industries still fur- 
ther increased the need for iron and 
steel. Before the war Japan’s shipbuild- 


ing had to compete with that of more 


forward-looking nations. The supply of 
foreign steamships having been abruptly 
cut off when t 


Japanese production of 


1 


1e conflict broke out, the 


deadweight ton 


nage began to increase cunsiderably. It 
rose from 136,000 tons in 1914, surviv- 
ing a slump in 1915, and then rapidly 


went to 450,000 tons in 1917 
Steei Prices Soar in War 
The steel required for shipbuilding 


and the mounting 


other rapidly-expanded in- 


alone was 200,000 tons, 
demands of 
dustries brought the total requirements 
up to 1,180,000 1917, as 
the 660,000 tons called for by all in- 
dustries in 1914 This 
mand, together with the 


tons in against 


increased de- 
remarkable 


vance in the price of steel, resulted in 


a great accession of activity in the iron 


THE PLANT OF THI 


OSAKA 


per cent profits, enabling it to enlarge its 


plant greatly, while paying 50 per cent 
dividends. All other steel works earned 
profits ranging tr | S‘) to OU per cent 


companies extended their plant 

Foll wing t! s so evitably ire the 
fortunes of steel and pig trot ter 
woven, the pig iron industry displayed 
even mor noteworthy developments 
With its supply cut off » | 1 in 
1915 and with only 232,000 tons imported 
from America and China in 1917 i 
underwent in pig iron the ume transi 
tion as 1 steel ror depe ence oO 
foreign supply to the dev ment of 
internal resources The government 
owned Yawata Iron work were ex- 


panded and the outputs of the 


IRON WORKS AT OSAKA, JAPAN 
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LOCATION OF TRON AND COAL DEPOSITS IN JAPAN, MANCHURIA AND KOREA 


eel manufacturer used iron in his covery of a process for recovering iron insure their permanence. Her  peo- 
perations except the smelted product from it This recovered iron cost in. ple are urging a_= strong protective 
om iron ore But with the un 1918 about $117 per ton; the market tariff to cover these years of growth 
dersupply of pig iron and the rise price was about $147 and the average till the new industry shall be securely 
in price, the production cost of a profit of $30 per ton encouraged the established 
ton of steel rose to $400, while the mar- manufacturers to greater effort. The influence of the mechanical in- 
ket price for the finished product was Another outgrowth of Japan’s iron dustry as indispensable to the develop- 


$450 to $470. The steel works had to and steel demand is the development of ment of other industries is pointed out 
find something cheaper than pig iron, the electric production of pig iron. In by Mr. Okaneto, director of the bureau 
because of the enormous demands and May, 1918, the Tokyo Denki Seiren of commerce and industry, in the Chugai 


high prices and this has resulted in the Kaisha, at Yodobashi, started the first Shogyo, and sums up the situation 


creation of a new phase of the industry, works of this character in Japan. tersely in seven salient points that cover 
the remelting of scrap. These works The world war has been a great Japan’s economic, political and sociologi- 
sent their emissaries throughout the stimulus to the development of ai! in cal situation at present 
South Sea islands, the Phllippines, even dustry and trade in Japan and markedl; Shortage and consequent high prices 
to Hawaii, and purchased all available so in the case of shipping, the iron f raw materials. 
stocks of scrap iron in these countries. works and railways. Today Japa stards Small demand for productions of the 
In addition they purchased a very large third among the world’s shipbuiiders, mechanical industry. 
tonnage of scrap from the Pacific coast. only America and England being ahead Vo program in the division of labor. 
Even sunken ships were broken up. of her. If sufficient iron and steei can Difficulty in controlling factories. 

Chis mixture at first gave a low grade be supplied she can launch a_ 1,600.000 Inadequate educational system fo 
steel and necessitated the use of more’ tonnage in steamships each year with- workmen. 
coal. But experiments removed the de- out further extension. Mechanical equip- Inconvenience of rronetary circula 
fect and effected a saving of $50 a ment and iron and steel products that tion. 
ton in melting costs. The steel works were imported before the war now are Lack of ability to undertake organiza 


it first used only a small proportion being produced in Japan in sufficient tion. 


but as the quality of the material im- quantities to meet her home demand. Japan is feeling keenly that first de- 
proved they increased to about 50 per Uneasiness has been felt over the possi pression after the war, but she is fight 
cent This new industry has brought hility that these products may be out- ing to determinedly tide over the crisis 
about a fresh line of thrift in the utiliza- classed by better foreign materials ii in her economic situation until her 
tion of waste tin plate. Heretofore re- the latter are imported freely. Both ablest minds shall evolve an economic 
garded worthless, this material ad- privately and officially a vigorous feel- policy that shall stabilize her enterprise 


vanced from 3 sen per kwamme (8.33 ing has grown that Japan must protect and put her whole industrial activity 
Ibs.) to 60 sen, consequent on the dis- her iron, steel and machine works and on a solid basis 

















Reason to Win Over Radicalism 


Full Weight of Public Opinion Being Brought to Bear Against Autocracy in Labor Short- 
Sighted Agitators Classed With Enemies of Good Government Progress 
Being Made Toward Industrial Peace, Despite Many Strikes 


BY A. J. HAIN 


HATEVER changes may b utterances agai 


brought about in relations tions, and the workers lear to 
between employers and em tinguish betw s 
ployes, they must develop in an orderly doctrines Strikes vill 
and lawful manner Public opinion means are found to avert tl but <« 
will not support radicalism as it 1 the encouraging § sig 
generally understood, whether it b is that the country will not | el] that lt t 
concerned with a _ plot against th stroyed to pet t 
government or an attempt at arbi group f men to t it a tals { { 
trary suspension of production Chese theory of government r to allow a 
cardinal truths have been demonstrat- handful of radical leaders among tl 
ed beyond question by the stirring trade unions to get revenge on et 
period in its industrial relations ployers for rea rr fancied wr 


through which the United Stat has \ll the disorganizing elements < 


been passing and during which issues sjined at work in this country during that 1 , 
of vital importance have been brought a period wh publics 1 t 


to a head. W hile trade unions have wel the 1 t wu ttled due to e 


succeeded in defeating efforts to pass nomic conditions failed to obtain the 
laws which would define their responsi- ympathy or support of the public 
bilities, the fact stands out strongly for a progran which if carried 
that the government holds the whip through would have 1 t industrial 1 { 
hand in an extremity, and publi revolutio1 Laws may b violated t 
opinion will serve to keep’ within with impunity, the court gnored forcing t | 
leash the radical minority who would the government werthi f 4 ' Pa oe _— ' 
attempt to impose their wishes on the vreat mas of tl] 1) 
majority aathy with 1 ) 
Extremists whose chief desire is the without the weight of public 
overthrow of the government will attempt is futile. The evidence i trong vhil t , ‘ 
continue to exert a certain amount that reason will prevail nd 
of influence until the government the point of most importance to tl ul UrpOse { 
suppresses them \gitators who have employers and employes’ who 
no interest In common with the work cerely wish to reach an understat ' il f ' 
ers will persist in their efforts to ind establish friendly relations t is fr { vit lange 


promote strife and strikes until they While fear of industrial revolutio let njoined fi 1 direct 
7 . q ; 7 ‘ ‘ 

are held accountable for their ac is lurking at th ti in t mds ng ai strik 

tions, until the public recognizes 


harmful effects of loose and libelous 








THE OPENING SESSION OF THE NEW INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON 


Left to right, seated. Julius Rosenwald, Henry (. Stuart, Samuel W. Mea Thomas W. Gregory, St y kK i “ n BW ! fenry J. W 
Martin H. Glynn, Rickard Hooker (above) Herbert Hoover, W. 0. Thompson. ' 
Prof. Frank W. Taussig and Owen D. Your 
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succeed in winning the sympathies of a S 
fair proportion £ +h ens the law would © XN 0 OH 
‘ } 4 rion OT ; u 1¢ le is uid . . o | 
. — ; 4 . ~ aX , QI 
tt be worth a snap of a finger, and in- 90 ~ ~I 
tead of having i istrial peace we might 
have ernal war. 
* * * | 
S ECONDLY, developments during the 80 i 
7 
\” past year have served to emphasize 7 | 
the importance of the public’s interest in | | 
the relations between employers and em- | 
ninwe nel | nitn , : ¢ if } 
ployes, and the mut 7 resp ynsibility of = = —— | 
' two to the publ It has been dem- cor ‘_—eee 
strated i pra Cal way that the wel- 
} 
fare of the country or community is para- 
. + | 
n t, and that wilful violation of the _ ] 
I é 0 i i v [ twee e! ) € 5 6 i naieaianiniaes i _j RE 
and employes is itolerable Various 
p S YT lustrial co lissions are pro- | | 
posed, the commissions to be composed - | 
of representatives of capital, labor and / 
‘ ‘* , ‘ | ~ | 
the public, acting on the theory that where 20 | 
' , ; ~~ | 
a deadlock exists the public is entitled | 
to an equal share with employers and } 
employes in determining what is fair. rine 
But just as the United States proposes _— 
ZO | 
at; | af - —+————_ 
reservations in regard to the league of —— 
nations, so employers on one hand and . 1 
trade unions on the other have insisted ence : 2 
on reservations, and those concern the a i 
points most at issue. 50 : . 
Employers refuse to submit to arbitra- aaa 
a iamatel = 1 
| ~ ¥\ x \ ———— aes 
n o R > X ——+}}— — 4 
} ~ ~~ a ~ —— — — = 
} *° 
| aa SS SR sateen 4 
- = Ee ee —_— —_———___4 — _ — 
‘ —EE EE EE —E EE 5 —— 
| /0 }—- ~ [ aoa wales wal SE AT 
= +4 —-{ 
a ee a A cee aoe = anes) 
| - —-—4 
; 7 - - — — 
GROWTH OF EMPLOYE REPRESENTATION 
Showing the number of new works councils of various types put in operation each year since 1911 The date 


of the origin of 17 others is not on record 


tion the principle of the open shop, maintain the open shop; an adverse 
although if submitted to a representa- decision in either case would be equiv- 
tive body of Americans it probably alent to an invasion of their con- 
would be upheld; and trades unions  stitutional right. The point is wheth- 
will not surrender their weapon, er trade unions in collective action, 
the strike. There can be no dis- seeking the advantages which may be 


agreement with the statement of em- derived from _ collective bargaining 
ployers that they are entitled to em- will agree to assume collective re- 
ploy whomever they desire, and that sponsibility. They cannot agree to 
they may bargain with those em- that and retain their weapon, the 
ployes collectively through shop com- strike, to be used in the event they 
mittees, through trade unions or deal should lose through arbitration It 
with them as individuals. There is is their failure to assume collective 


little doubt but that they are rein- responsibility and their refusal to be 
forced by public opinion in their bound by decisions that has stood 
contention that the open shop squares in the way of successful arbitration 


with ideals of Americanism Organized labor is on record as re- 
In regard to trade unions, the point serving the right to strike under any 


at issue is not their right to exist. circumstances when in its own opin- 
They would be justified in refusing ion the strike is justified. “The pub- 
to submit that right to arbitration, lic be damned” does not express the 
as well as the employers are justified § attitude of “the capitalistic class” to- 
in refusing to submit their right to day, but it does represent the posi- 


tion taken by trade unions in clinging 
to the strik Eventually public opin- 
n will assert ‘itself more strongly 
on this point, and trade unions will 
ag to submit the cla S$ to arbDl- 
tration before they strik and they 
will ag to | b yy the de- 
c t l does 
' ¢ certd ‘7 ] MOF t 
1 < <t + . + ib licl ‘ f 
—_ ‘ 
* * * 
A NOTHER «¢ nt of signifi- 
cal ( g mast year is 
t loss prestige sust ed by the 
\ ( ] era yt Labor \t 
t clus r ft wa ind for 
‘ 1 4 ter. the federa- 
+ } } esp t ( ce ot 
1 large | 10 of 1 peopl it 
S vel I} cred Tor be ig 
] 1 t t] country during th var 
ind ft standing as a ba r against 
destructiv influences Within a year 
it has lost this good reputation and 
become the object of suspicion and 
distrust Some of its leaders who 
are influential in shaping its policies 
are condemned as the enemies of 
good government and the most rad- 
ical exponents of industrial warfare. 


The police strike, coal strike, steel 
strike and other strikes cailed in op- 
position to the highest authorities 
and against the better judgment of 
the people have served to arouse pub- 
lic sentiment, and defeat the purposes 
of the strike leaders. The federation 
would be utterly discredited were it 
not for the good will it obtained 
during the war, and the thought in 
the minds of many people that an 
organization which proved helpful 
in such a critical period cannot be 
wholly bad. 

And what happened during the war? 
Employers, striving to the limit of 
their ability to produce war material, 
either voluntarily, or through decisions 
of the war labor board conceded 
practically every demand made _ by 
trade unions Most of the conces- 
sions were made _ voluntarily, and 
they were made not only to members 
of trade unions but to other workers 
is well. By granting substantially all 
that the representatives of trade 
unions asked, the employers’ main- 
tained peace at home in order that 
the armies might be well supplied 
Despite the fact that the government 
contracts were under close scrutiny 
and the prices of some basic commod- 
ities were limited by law, and not- 
withstanding that demands of the un- 
ions were met, their leaders persist- 
ently sought to promote discontent 
The high cost of the necessities of 
life against which they now complain 
and on which they base claims for 
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higher wages ar 1 large meas its ) I t 
ure to the fact that they seized th ver ‘ . .% . 
opportunity t ! up wages when res tt ( t S S 
the cost of g was comparat y s ‘ t , 
low. The 37,000,000 unorganized work S t 
ers W ¢ reflect n this influenc ‘ : 
. £ 1 
r f t f s does 1 l t g S 
| 
the t s t in taking ft t g 
1 sta ’ ’ nst t 1 trary 1¢ nands f 1 
+ } . 

r y ich is serving 

| -“ r , | rT " 1! 1% ‘ 
t p! ce } Ss > I l ill < \ 

ty - , ‘ 
> * * 

Mitch progress was made during mere! ¢ ie a 

the year tow l istrial pe t VW S P 
regardless of th y bitter strifes _ j 


ference called yy President Wil t s de { : ‘ < c 

son failed to il two conflict sw ‘ ‘ ; 

ing elements, it clarified the issue be-_ establis! t P 

tween capital and labor on collectiv: the Ives 1 

bargaining and the closed shop By “Ai stand , ' 

giving the public a clear understand mav instruct their representat st , hed at heart ¢ Baie — 

ing of the position of employers and demand readjustment of wages and f ¢ ” , ’ , 

that of the trade unions, as well as hours, and if they fail t t sat the ‘ ‘ | 

the interest the unorganized majority sfaction they may appeal to the pub c] s to fr nent 4 ' 

of workers have in the matter, it un- lic and demand arbitrat steelworkers. but would ’ 

doubtedly hastened the day when th But what of the industries whereit for Foster to represent them } ving 

truth will be perceived and the ques- there are no “company unions,” no that he prejudiced their « 

tion settled in accordance with the means established for the m« to ex Foster mav be s oo nace 

principles of Americanism. press themselves in the mass? Th ception among leaders 6 trade un 
The majority of employers do not trade unions ask if the workers in ions. but his views were well known 

oppose collective bargaining, if by those interests must be abandoned to them and he was not repudiated 

that is meant mutual consideration to the mercies of employers They a fact which disqualifies those who 


of their problems and the recogni- say that while the men may have uphold him In this case. the mo 


tion of certain yrrinciples affecting cause for grievance, if one should tives of “the business manager of tl 

I ! it tiie 
their relationship. Many of them do endeavor to express it he would b steel strike.” as the senate committee 
not oppose dealing with their men dismissed, and therefore there is need described Foster, were known, and 


in the mass, and by such means fix- for the trade union organizer the public could be apprised and 


ing wages and hours of work in cer- The employers’ answer, is there any protected ag 
tain lines where work performed by considerable number among them to does not obtain such a clear insight 


the individual is of a general nature. day who are so unconscious of thé into the character and motives of oth 


Some of them would not object to. spirit of the times as not to provide er who purport to speak for the 
the same means being taken to adjust means for their employes to express workers and it must assume that an 


wages and hours even where output themselves? What employer would ganization that will sponsor one 


and efficiency varied widely, granting deny his workers the right to dis- Foster will sponsor others. 
this concession if employes demanded, cuss their conditions of empl ent 

> * * 
although recognizing that a fixed or refuse to meet them and discuss 


wage for a group of workers is an with them those conditions? While Propasi Y the greatest progress 


unscientific way of paying It is clearly defined methods for discussion made during the year toward 
probable that some employers would and representation are not established peaceful settlement of industrial d 

consent to deal with representatives in the majority of industrial plants, putes was brought about by the em 
selected by their employes outside’ employers more than any other class plovers themselves in the organiza 
of their own personnel, if they were recognize the advantage and desira tion of their men in works councils 
not require d to deal with representa- bility of counseling with their men and issociations [ rovidineg for em 
tives of trade unions, and by so do- and maintaining friendly, orzn rela ploye representatior Industrial com 
ing in effect recognize the trade tions with them This spirit ha missions for the settlement f dis 
union. Employers have an open mind taken hold of them to such an extent putes may avert strikes, but they d 

in regard to the meaning and scope that the day may come _ wher 1 not reach tl cause < the trouble 
of collective bargaining, except that employes will be compelled to joi: nd employers reco ring that fact 
they cannot deal with trade unions. and participate in “company unions” are proceeding to work out the problem 


On this point the leaders of the in order that there may be no mi in logical order First. thev have a 
trade unions say that men having understanding as to their right to cepted as at established principle 
grievances cannot always express them express themselves that they must be fair to emt loves 
to their fullest advantage, and that In the light of recent experience and. second. they must convince em 
they, the labor leaders, should be per- the most absurd of all the trade ur ploves that they are fair It i un 

i . r matter t det e the value 


mitted to speak for them. That is ions’ demands is that company ur eas 
equivalent to saying that because ions” be abolis f 
a city or a state does not have within expression of friendly relations be 
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him than it is to change his mind are worth? Has a trade union ever that score was without a foundation 
when he has a wrong impression. held a meeting for the purpose of Nor was the finding based on the 
Reports of enormous earnings, large considering problems of production? opinion that whereas most of the 


dividends and corraling of wealth 


the 


what do they base a demand 


strikers wer 


e 


foreigners they were not 


in the hands of a few men, on one for $1 an hour when a man is get entitled to the American standard 
side and the cost f food and clothes ting 90 cents? Che significant part of it was that 
yn the other, have served to implant How far the trade unions are from foreign-born workers, including a ma 
the mind of an honest worker mark this respect is well illus rity not naturalized, were paid wages 
suspicion that he is not receiving his” trated in the case of the steel strike enabling thet to support themselves 
just desert ind sometimes h 1S The demand in regard to wages as is comfortably as the average met 
inclined to heed t voice of the ag sented in their 12 points for perusal icans d ye vere willing to be led 
tat He ma b swayed to act xy the public was vague, that is, to by org zers who Id out the pron 
impul ely, not knowing whethe I perm the workers to live in accord tn mor The report showed 
is right or wrong, but lured on by ince with “the American standard of that the rganizers are not equipped 
the pron of money every open eeting at either by traini temperament 
ry purpose otf employe repres tended by the write the strikers we t guide the workers « 1 formu 

tation worked out to its fullest « told that as compared with oth lating or presenting their demands 
tent is not to persuade him that |! this land” they were star lr} officers and rganizers of trade 
s well paid wl he is poorly paid the ‘ : d children were star\ 7 s do not att nt to act 

nd that 1 ; ; t of it oO: ft y entitled to het nstruc capa . we ' 
when | k vs h s laboring | | te cl Ch senate ¢ tt ippeal they stentl i] 
but to atiord hi i bet opportunit vhicl ited he strik wel le uct ! S fluenc It 
to judge for himself Trade unionism » tl Pittsburgh district and ’ is t bad t ] S 
does not afford h y sucl ) amined vy witnesses, thet vent r wilfully ! l I 
tunity Was « ! ttempt ma to tl rking cts t 1 t yl Class gita 
by a trade wu » determi usly report thus operatir e dark « 
a scientific b Ss many « lovers tl or aid ! find s\ t t] hear 
are¢ d ing | \ ha 1s t s s ict | t v it WOT An 9 a 
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than can the blind prejudice of the 


avowed enemies of the government 


AR from proving that employe rep 
resentation in the iron and _ steel 
industry is impractical, the strike dem 
onstrated that it has strong points that 
appeal to employers and employes alike, 
for had it not been for tne steadying 
influence of representation the strike in 
some instances might have been more 
severe. Of comparatively recent origin, 
and in some plants not fully developed, 
the plan was put to the strongest test, 
and the experience of most of the com 
panies convinced them that it should 
be continued and made more effective 
by the Americanization and education 
of the workers 
A survey of the operations of works 
councils including the various forms of 
employe representation was made by the 
National Industrial Conference board, 
Boston, and embraced 225 councils in 
176 different industries More works 
councils are found in the metal trades 
than in other industries, the number 
being 144 as compared with 81. Forty- 
one are in operation in plants devoted 
to the manufacture of machinery and 
appliances, 20 in iron and steel mills; 14 
in sheet metal, wire and wire-products 
plants: 15 in toolmaking shops and 12 
in plants manufacturing machine parts 
Plants having works councils employ ap 
proximately 500,000 workers 
“Ultimate settlement of matters fail 
ing of adjustment by the works council 
is provided for by compulsory arbitra 
tion in only a small minority of estab 
lishments,” the industrial board reports. A 
smaller number of plans, effective, how 


SERVED A USEFUL PURPOSs! N CLARIFYING 
ever over twice as matyv est 
ments provide for fina ibmis t 
arbitrat if the p ( it t t 
agree thereto. Ultimat wer sett 
ment rests with officials or the board « 
directors of the company in only a tew 
cases. The plan in effect in a majorit 
of establishments make no provision fo 
further reference after the works co 
cils has failed to reach an agreeme 
While arbitration is provided for by 
the en plo e representation pl ins 
effect in a number of establishments 
only one industry have employes be« 
allowed to call in the assistance of a1 
outside representative. Under the Shi 
building Labor Adjustment board pla 
the craft committee first seeks an ad 
justment with the forema Failit i! 
this the committee may then take wu 
the matter with the superintende: lf 
the grievance concerns more than one 
craft it is handled through a joint sl 
committee, first with the«superintend 
then, failing a_ settlement with t 
higher officials of the company t 
especially provided that in any « e! 
ence the craft committee or joint sl! 
committee may be assisted by a 1 
resentative of its wn = choice lt 
1 case the conference fails to result in a 
satisfactory adjustment it 1s provided tl! 
rievance be submitted to a district ex 
uniner of. the shipbuild labor board 
Of the total of 225 works council 
covered im the conterencs board's if 
vey 145 are expressly reported as con 


cerning themselves with one or the other 


of the 


hours 


questi 


of work 


instituted 


ry! 
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board 


Noyers, of 


and 


on 


by 
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remuneration 
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ployes of the industry in general. De- 
cisions on questions of wages, hours or 
working conditions must be unanimous. 
If the local fails to reach an unani- 
mous agreement the matter in dispute 
is referred to a general board, com- 
posed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employes in the industry, 
employes and appointees of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If the gen- 
eral board fails to reach a unanimous 
decision the question is submitted to an 
umpire selected by unanimous choice of 
the board, or else by lot from a stand- 
ing list of 20 persons named by the 
President. A decision by the umpire 
shall be considered as binding on both 
parties to the dispute. The plan further 
provides that either side may be repre- 
sented before the local, general board or 
umpire by counsel of its own choice. 

In England the ministry of labor has 
purposed a bill providmg for an in- 
dustrial court and courts of inquiry to 
examine into labor disputes. Decision 
by the industrial court would be bind- 
ing, although parties to the dispute 
would not be compelled to submit the 
case to the court. In the plan proposed 
by Secretary Wilson, the local board 
could take jurisdiction whenever in the 
judgment of one-half of its members 
a strike or lockout is imminent. These 
plans represent latest thought in the 
United States and Great Britain in re- 
gard to industrial commissions or courts. 

Trade unionism in England has had 
a more remarkable growth than in the 
United States. The membership in the 
British trade union congress before 
the war was 2,232,446. Last year it was 
4,532,085 and in September of this year 
it had increased to 4,895,954, while the 
American Federation of Labor is gen- 
erally rated as having 3,000,000 bona 
fide members and its own officers claim 
but 4,000,000. The growth of the Brit- 
ish congress is due to the amalgamation 
of many labor bodies and _ societies, 
which previous to the war were inde- 
pendent of it, while in this country the 
federation has obtained some additional 
membership from the Socialist party. 
Before the war the party claimed a 
membership of 117,000, while according 
to a report read at the convention of 
the party in Chicago recently it now 
includes but 42,217. With this party’s 
candidate for president in the peniten- 
tiary for sedition, its representative re- 
fused admission by congress, and a host 
of perennial candidates for lesser of- 
fices either in jail or under indictment 
for the part they took in the war its 
influence as a factor in the labor situa- 
tion has been destroyed. 

Many of its radical insurgents are 
now to be found among the Industrial 
Workers of the World, and the In- 


dustrial Workers are claiming a larger 
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membership than the federation. The 
industrial workers and their allies, the 
radical socialists and the  bolshevists 
claim 10 per cent of the working people 
of Cincinnati, 33 per cent of those in 
Toledo, 41 per cent in Cleveland and 
34 per cent of Detroit, and a large num- 
ber of those in the west and north- 
west, a total of more than 5,000,000 in 
the United States. The line of demarca- 
tion between the “red wing” of the 
federation and the Industrial Workers 
is less pronounced than at pre- 
vious time, and there are now evidences 
of internal strife within the federation 
whereby the most radical elements, sym- 
pathizing with views of the Industrial 


any 


Workers, syndicalists and _ bolshevists, 
are seeking to gain control of that 
body. It is claimed that the principle 


governjng the federation, arbitrary action 
based on misinformation, or meager in- 
formation regarding conditions which it 
seeks to correct, its tendency to promote 
insubordination and restrict production, 
make it a fertile field in which the most 


radical elements in the country may 
flourish. Granting the membership 
claims of the [. W. W. and _ their 


kindred and the American federation the 
total would amount to approximately 
10,000,000 of the 37,000,000 workers in 
the United States. 


* * * 


NE of the most important incidents 
of the year as regards the labor 
situation in the iron and steel industry 
was the pronouncement by the senate 
committee which investigated the strike 
that wages paid are satisfactory. Other 
investigations undertaken for the pur- 
pose of comparing wages and the cost 
of living and their respective advances 
during the past few years bear out the 
conclusions of the committee. The aver- 
age weekly earnings of employes in the 
metal industries increased 88 per cent, 
and the average hourly earnings 74 per 
cent, while the cost of living increased 
but 61.3 per cent from the middle of 
1914 to March, 1919. The weekly wages 
have increased 27.3 per cent more 
than the cost of living. In the eight 
leading industries of the country hourly 
earnings increased from 74 to 112 per 
cent, while the increase in weekly wages 
was from 62 to 110 per cent. 

Some months ago, before the epidemic 
of strikes, impartial observers believed 
that the cost of living would come down 
much faster than wages, but while em- 
ployes strike to obtain shorter hours 
with less production we might expect 
the reverse to be true. The maximum 
amount of wages together with the 
maximum amount of leisure cannot re- 
duce cost of food and clothes to the 
minimum. Somewhere there is the 
golden mean, but the scales cannot be 
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made to balance by means of the strike. 

A great number of employers have 
sought to work out methods for shar- 
ing profits with employes as the simplest 
and most direct means for satisfying 
them as well as to impress on them the 
fact that they have an interest in the 
enterprise. The most ambitious profit- 
sharing plan inaugurated during the 
past year failed because of the feeling 
among the men _ that they not 
getting a fair share of the profits, but 
in many other notable instances profit 
sharing is in successful operation. The 
dificulty in the way of working out a 
profit-sharing plan against which there 
can be no complaint is much the same 
as encountered in the fixing of wages. 
Wages were generally based on “what 
the other fellow” had to pay, as de- 
termined by the law of supply and de- 
mand. That law is not adhered to 
strictly in these days, although as the 
result of its operation in the past 
and the influence of trade unions, there 
is a uniformity of wages in some in- 
dustries wherein companies are not on 
the same basis as regards earnings. 

While the law of supply and demand 
is sleeping trade unions are seeking to 
perpetuate one of its worst features 
keep men and wages on a dead 
Trade unions cannot consistently 

“fair wages” and like wages 
for every man in a craft, for it is 
unfair to pay all men similar wages 
when they are not similar in capacity. 
Theoretically, according to the trade 
unions, each man in a class is satisfied 
in knowing that he receives as much 
as his fellow worker, and this tends 
to simplify the matter and allay unrest. 
If any group of men want to bind 
themselves to such an arrangement, of 
course, they cannot be denied the right, 
but here is the reaction: One man in 
that group will be inferior to the others. 
His superiors will slow up, feeling that 
the inferior man is being paid as much 
as they. This will work all the way 
down, until the entire group has re- 
duced itself to the capacity of the most 
inferior of the lot. And if they are to 
Be paid a “fair wage,” in accordance 
with their own demands, the wage must 
likewise fall to the low lIevel. Ex- 
perience outweighs against theory that 
the competent man will make up for the 
incompetent, and therefore an average 
may be established. The fact is that 
if the trade unions could foist the 
“dead-level” system on all the workers 
of the country initiative would be dead, 
and the workers would indeed be 
“serfs.” 


were 


and 
level. 
demand 


* * * 
HILE the government 
rounded up several hundred an- 


archists and finally deported them, 
congress has given more attention to 


recently 
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the problem of Americanization of the 
aliens among whom these disciples of 
discord were most active, and employers 
of foreign-born workers have redoubled 
their efforts to Americanize and edu- 
cate the latter. Congress is attempting 
to do on a national scale what many of 
the employers have done for years in 
maintaining and encouraging schools for 
foreigners. Employers who have recog- 
uized their responsibility in this matter 
and the importance of their situation 
have sought to equip aliens for citizen- 
ship, although in many instances it has 
proved to be a difficult task because of 
suspicion aroused in the minds of the 
aliens that their education was under- 
taken primarily for the benefit of the 
employers. 

Experience has shown that any effort 
congress makes to promote Americaniza- 
tion and education will be rendered 
more or less futile in proportion to the 
degree of license allowed the agitators 
who oppose both Americanization and 
education. A bill now pending before 
congress proposes the expenditure of 
nearly $50,000,000 by the federal gov- 
ernment to provide for the education 
of foreigners and their children. The 
proper expenditure of such a sum no 
doubt will go far toward counteracting 
the influences of the agitators, but it 
would go twice or thrice as far, if in 
conjunction therewith the government 
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would suppress the many thousands of 
foreign radicals whose efforts are op- 
posed to such a campaign. The round 
ing up of a few hundred “reds” in a 
spasmodic effort to satisfy the demands 
of an aroused public does not meet the 
Situation. One large company in the 
iron and steel industry which made a 
special effort to Americanize, educate 
and train its workers suffered the most 
severely at their hands because hun- 
dreds of agitators were permitted to 
work among them, making statements 
which were proved by a public in 
vestigation to be false. 

The chief of the foreign language 
division of the United States treasury 
estimates that there are in the United 
States 15,000,000 who were born in for 
eign countries and over 14,000,000 who 
are the children of the foreign-born 
Of these 29,000,000, he says, more than 
50 per cent speak and read either ex- 
clusively or preferably the tongue of the 
country of their origin, in the aggre- 
gate. conversing in at least 47 different 
tongues. 

Senator Kenyon’s Americanization bill 
which has been reported to the senate 
and which is considered the most im- 
portant and comprehensive of the Ameri- 
canization bills before congress appropri- 
ates $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and $12,000,000 annually 
until the end of the fiscal year, June 


> 


30, 1923, and additional sums equal to 
the balance unexpended of the appropri- 
ation for the last preceding fiscal year. 
‘he bill aims to encourage the states 
to adopt compulsory teaching for those 
who cannot speak, read or write the 
The money appropri- 
allotted to the states 


English language 
ated would be 
in that proportion the number of for- 
eign-born illiterates bears to the total 
in the United States It 


the states to provide for 


would be 
necessary tor 
the teaching of English for at least 
200 hours per annum for aliens 16 years 
of age or over and under 45. Senator 
Kenyon estimates that there are 8,000,000 
persons in the United States over 10 
vears of age who cannot speak the Eng- 
sh language. 

Under normal conditions as regards 
immigration the United States would 
collect a head tax of $7,000,000 annually 


\ head 


tax of $8 is collected from each alien 


from aliens entering our ports. 


as he enters; $1 for his declaration to 
become a citizen and $4 for each cer- 
tificate- issued. The last appropriation 
made by congress to aid in Americaniz- 
ing aliens amounted to but $450,000, a 
fact which prompted one congressman 
to declare that the United States is 
“one of the greatest profiteers in deal- 
ing with our alien population.” 

Free day and night schools supported 
wholly or in part and conducted in co- 
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operation with local school officials are 
to be found in most of the industrial 
districts having large numbers of for- 
eign-born workers. Education is not 
offered in place of adequate remunera- 
tion and fair working conditions, as the 
trade union organizers have told the 
men, and if it were so intended it would 
defeat that purpose quicker than any 
other means which might be devised 
The existence of the schools is an evi- 
dence that those who support them want 
the enlightened judgment which comes 
from an understanding of Americanism 
as distinguished from syndicalism and 
bolshevism. Nor are the efforts of the 
large iron and steel companies in seek- 
ing to Americanize their workers lim- 
ited to the establishment of schools. 
What is of equal if not greater im- 
portance is the building of good homes 
and the sale of homes on terms within 
the means of aliens, to stimulate their 
desire to become Americans. 

In addition to formulating a plan for 
the education of illiterates, congress has 
voted to exclude undesirables by ex- 
tending the government's power to limit 
the issuance of passports. Many other 
bills are before congress reflecting the 
public’s views with regara to the activ- 
ities of agitators, although the opinion 
is general that what the country needs 
is not more laws but a more energetic 
enforcement of those it has. One of 
the bills receiving attention proposes to 
make it unlawful for any one to ad- 
vocate the overthrow of the govern- 
ment, to display in public any emblem 
which symbolizes the overthrow of the 
government or to use the mails for a 
similar purpose. Final action has not 
been taken on any of the measures pro- 
posed for the suspension of immigration. 
While Attorney General Palmer has been 
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urging on congress the necessity of pass- 
ing additional laws to give him more 
power to deal with the 80,000 “reds” 
and radicals he says are active in the 
United States, the house committee on 
immigration recently began an investiga- 
tion to determine why government de 
partments failed to rid the country of 
those agitators over whom they had con 
trol. This action promptly brought re 
sults, approximately 250 of the “reds” 
who had been held for some time at 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and other large 
cities, being rushed to New York and 
put aboard ship. These were but a 
handful of the radicals swarming in 
the industrial districts of the country, 
and the public is eager to know when 
the second ship will be sailing. The 
government accomplished this so readily 
when pressure was brought to bear 
through its representatives, that it is 
believed much more can be done 


* * * 


HE record of the year is a warn- 
ing to trade unions to adopt a more 
conservative policy and to submit to 
government control, lest the public cease 
to have patience with them and _ they 
lose much of the ground they have won. 
The first industrial conference failed 
because the trade unions would not 
recognize the legitimacy of the open 
shop, a point on which they are over- 
whelmingly overruled by the press and 
the _ public. President Wilson had 
scarcély named the members of the new 
industrial conference before officials of 
the American federation gave out state- 
ments declaring “big business” dominates 
the personnel and that organized labor 
will not receive a fair deal. Before the 


‘conferees began work, before there was 


any reason to suspect that there would 
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be anything else but an unbiased judg- 
ment on problems affecting capital and 
labor, the leaders of the trade union 
sulked and complained that the cards 
were stacked against them, a display of 
temper against the man who in the past 
has done more than any other to earn 
their gratitude 

Another indication that many of thos« 
who now proclaim themselves union 
leaders have not learned their lesson is 
to be found in the platform of the new 
labor party organized in Chicago in No- 
vember, apparently to take the place of 
the socialist party. Labor does not vote 
as a party, judging by events of the past, 
and therefore this attempt will fail of 
the purpose outlined by the organizers, 
but it is interesting for the fact that it 
presents a platform on which no Amer 
ican can stand. 
of all “political prisoners”, one of the 
chief demands of the I. W. W. It pro- 
poses that this country adopt a more 


It proposes the release 


friendly course toward the bolsheviks 
of Russia, which is nothing but an at- 
tempt to win the support of the “reds.” 
It proposes to repeal of the only laws 
which the government has found effec- 
tive in dealing with the enemies of 
the government, and it demands the 
impeachment of United States District 
Judge Anderson for issuing an injunc- 
tion against the coal miners’ officials. 
This platform may be successful in 
cementing the ties between the radicals 
of organized labor and the Industrial 
Workers of the World, but it does not 
present a single plank which will appeal 
to the honest American worker. 

Far from frightening the employers 
and the public such acts on the part of 
the radical labor element should reassure 
them. The more radical labor becomes 
the swifter and surer will be its rebuke. 

















Will the great body of 37,000,000 independent wo.kers be bound down and made helpless by rules cad regulations 


LIKE GULLIVER AND THE LILIPUTIANS 


formulated by leacers of 3,000,000 trade unionists? 














































Industry is Mechanically Fit gf aa 
For Post-War Competition as 





New Mechanical Equipment Insures Smoother 
Operation, More Efficient Use of Raw 


Materials and Conservation 


of Man Power 


BY E. L. SHANER 


O SOONER had the tidings of to practically every essential product 
victory swept through’ the except iron and steel. 


offices and plants of Amer- In spite of the serious conditions 
ica’s war-keyed industries than engi- confronting business on all sides, the 
neers and works managers began to’ iron and steel industry is weathering 
plan for reconstruction For more the storm of unrest with characte: 
than a year, the energies so abruptly istic equanimity. This is especially 


withdrawn from the service of Mars true in regard to the status of its 
have been devoted to reorganizing mechanical equipment. Although less 
the country’s manufacturing resources than 14 months ago every available 
to meet the new requirements of furnace and mill was operating at a 


pcace-time competition record breaking pace on war orders, 
So bewildering and complex were the dawn of the new year finds the 
the conditions unfolded with kaleido- industry well equipped mechanically 


scopic rapidity during the past year tc meet world-wide competition. The 
that few, if any, of even the best progress now being made in the de- 
informed authorities were able to fore- sign and construction of blast furnace 
sce them far enough in advance to and steel works machinery, as _ indi- 
prepare for the many contingencies cated by installations completed and 
that followed. The expected improve- building during 1919, is rapid, and 
ment in the supply of workmen did there can be no doubt but that the 
not materialize, even after the army manufacturing facilities of the industry 
and navy were reduced almost to are in far better condition, at least 
their normal quotas. The cancellation in point of equipment, than ever be- 





of government contracts and_ the fore 












dumping of war stocks did not re- In spite of the stress placed upon 
lieve the demand for materials to speed in erecting new plants, much 
the extent anticipated Instead of careful attention is being given to 
Leing satisfied with the wonderful refinements calculated to insure smoother 
progress made during the war, labor operation. Steelmakers have suffered 
put forth additional and unprecedented considerably in the past through re- 


claims, meanwhile interrupting pro- duced production due to the tempo- 
duction upon every conceivable pre- rary idleness of disabled machinery 
text. Moreover, these disturbing fac- With the improvements now being 
tors were accompanied by an epi- incorporated in new mills and acces- 


cemic of high prices which has spread sories this loss will be curtailed, and 
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as these refinements are more gen- 
erally adopted, the gain in production 
is sure to become noticeable. For 
the first time in the history of the 
industry in this country, plans now 
are under way for extensive laboratory 
investigations of the stresses on the 
roll necks and bearings of mills. 
Roller bearings are fast supplanting 
metal bearings on many types of 
rolling mill equipment and it is said 
to be only a matter of a short time 
until they wil! be available for rolls 
of the largest diameters. Electricity, 
with its easy adaptability to auto- 
matic control, is now gaining entry 
to plants where heretofore it was 
unwelcome. Manufacturers of gas 
and steam engines are constantly add- 
ing improved valves and other re- 
finements which increase the effi- 
ciency of their products. Cranes, 
ingot strippers and charging ma- 
chines also are undergoing develop- 
ment which make therm better suited 
to uninterrupted service. 


Machines Do Work of Man 


Outstanding among the many in- 
novations introduced in new equip- 
ment are devices designed to elimi- 
mate manual labor. The recent steel 
strike badly disarranged the mill and 
furnace organizations in many plants 
and it now is necessary in many in- 
stances to train new crews of inex- 
perienced men. This task is being 
lightened by the use of special ma- 
chinery. Many of the newest blast 
furnaces are equipped with mechanical 
aids which do away with 15 per cent 
of the working for:e, while some of 
the older stacks arc being remodeled 
to effect similar savings. The cam- 
paign of conservation of man power 
ic spreading to the steel mills where 
the increased use of electric con- 


trolling apparatus, continuous’ mills 
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and improved manipulators is reduc- 
ing the number of workers required. 
At the present rate of progress, it 
will be only a comparatively short 
time until the working force for many 
steelmaking operations will be ap- 
preciably reduced. 

Nor are the efforts of engineers 
being confined to developing means 
uninterrupted operation 
During 


of insuring 
and conserving man power. 
the year an unusual amount of atten- 
tion was given to many obstacles 
which stood in the way of progress 
in the efficient use of raw materials 
and by-products. Many of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the early days 
of powered coal utilization are being 
overcome by the introduction of im- 
proved pulverizing machinery, driers 
and burners. Much progress is being 
made in the cleaning of blast fur- 
nace gas. Although great strides are 
apparent in the development of wash- 
ing and scrubbing devices, the most 
notable step forward is the attempt 
tc employ clectrical precipitation for 
this purpose. With the improve- 
ments promised by the present work 
ir purifying blast furnace gases, the 
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United States soon will surpass Eu- 
rope in the perfection of this type 
of apparatus. The cooling of fur- 
which has been the 
source of considerable trouble in the 


nace linings, 


past, is gradually yielding to solu- 
tion. Open hearths are greatly im- 
proved in this respect and similar 
progress is reported in blast furnace 
plants. 

A noteworthy tendency toward ac- 
cident prevention is apparent in new 
machinery. The safety movement has 
passed the stage wherein protective 
appliances were added as an after- 
thought and in the future these 
devices will be built into the equip- 
ment. New mill tables are better 
guarded than heretofore; cooling 
plates designed to improve working 
conditions near furnaces and hot beds 
are more widely used; working places 
around blast furnaces are adequately 
lighted; and wet and greasy floors, 
once considered a _ necessary evil 
around furnaces and mills, are being 
gradually eliminated by the improved 
design and construction of modern 
machinery. 

et oe aa ew: Se 
ENDENCIES in the design of 
blast furnace plants are best 
judged on the basis of the 
latest installations. Of the 14 new 
stacks under construction at the end 
of 1919, 13 have a nominal rating of 
more than 500 tons. Since the one 
exception, a 350-ton furnace, will be 
operated on a merchant iron, it can 
be safely stated that the standard 
steel works furnace of today is rep- 
resented by the 550 and 600-ton types. 
Whether or not these sizes soon will 
be exceeded is problematic. J. G 
West, blast furnace superintendent of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, in commenting on this ques- 
tion at a meeting of the American 
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FIG. 1—APPEARANCE OF CLEANED GAS COMING FROM PRECIPITATOR. FIG. 2—(ABOVE) DIAGRAM OF ELECTRICAL PRECIPITATION PLANT. FIG ‘ 
UNCLEANED GAS FROM PRECIPITATOR WHEN CURRENT IS OFF . 
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Figs. 4 and 5—Turbine compres- 
sor and horizontal engine—modern 
types of blowing equipment 









Iron and Steel institute, said that 
“the 1000-ton furnace is not an idea 
that will be abandoned, but will be 
attained; whether along the present 
revolution of 
Science has 


lines or a complete 
design, no one knows. 
not been able to go faster than prac- 
tice has allowed.” 

A composite idea of the details of 
the modern type of furnace may be 
gained from a careful comparison of 
the principal dimensions and equip- 
ment of several of the latest installa- 
tions. It is apparent that the heights 
vary from 90 to 100 feet, the 
bosh diameters are about 22% feet, 
and the capacity from tap hole to 
bottom of the bell averages approxi- 
mately 25,500 cubic feet. There seems 
to be a_ tendency’ toward 
hearths, the diameters approaching 20 


larger 


feet in a few instances. 

Following an extensive trial of thin 
linings, which covered several years, 
designers seem to have reached the 
conclusion that the brick above the 
mantle should be just thick enough 
to preclude the necessity of using 
cooling devices. That there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to 
what thickness fulfills this condition 
ic indicated by the fact that linings 
varying from 31% to 45 inches in 
without 


thickness are being used 


cooling apparatus. 
Put End to Wet Furnace Floors 


Numerous refinements in the han 
dling of discharged cooling water are 
roticeable on modern furnaces. The 
valves on discharge pipes bear tags 
indicating the number of the tuyeres, 
coolers and bosh plates to prevent 
tender from turning the 
In addition to this in- 


the water 
wrong valve 
+1 


novation, ie new furnace of the 


Weirton Steel Co. is equipped with a 
trough around the shell at the ex- 


treme top of the bosh to prevent 


water from dripping on the furnace 
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becomes 


floor in case it 
to install 


necessary 
sprays when a hot spot 
develops. Improvements of this kind 
have been largely responsible for the 
absence of water around the bases 
of new furnaces. 

One of the most troublesome prob- 
lems of blast furnace operation is the 
removal of fine dust and fumes from 
blast furnace gas. Clean gas yields 
better results from combustion, en- 
ables the operator to increase pio- 
blowing 


duction by more air per 


minute than is possible with dirty 
gas, and promotes economy through 
its less destructive action on stove 
brick and savings in the expense of 


Most 


of the furnaces in the United States 


cleaning the stoves and boilers 


are provided with one or more dust 
catchers and wet cleaning apparatus, 
the latter equipment having become 
popular within the past 


Notwithstanding the fact 


extremely 
fow years 
that the 


washers are the most eff- 


cient gas cleaners in general use to 


day, they have 


several disadvantages, 
chief of which is the loss of sensible 


heat suffered by the gas in the wash- 


ing process. For this and other rea- 
scns, blast furnace men are evincins 
more than casual interest in the de- 
velopment of another method of ga 
cleaning which has been applied to a 
Pennsylvania lurnace during the 
year. 


This installation, which is the first 
of its kind in the country, is at the 


Manganese 


American 















Mfg. Co., Dunbar, Pa. It is an adapta- 

tion of the Cottrell process of elec- 

ical precipitation which heretofore 
} | ‘ 

was employed ‘exclusively in the ce- 

industry and in a number of 

Fig. 2 illus- 


trates the principle of this apparatus, 


ment 
metallurgical processes 
which consists chiefly of a control 
panel, rectifier, a chain or wire clec- 
trode, a vertical pipe, and the neces- 
sary valves and accessories. As indi- 
cated in the drawing, the chain which 
serves as the electrode is suspended 
in the center of the pipe and is held 
taut by a weight at the lower end. 
The electrode is amply insulated from 
the pipe, which is grounded. The 
dirty gas enters the pipe at bottom 
and is carried upward by the pressure 
behind it. The high tension unidirec- 
tional current of the electrode rapidly 
and thoroughly ionizes the dirty gas, 
and immediately upon becoming 
charged, the dust and fume particles 
are repelled by the electrode and de- 
posited on the wall of the pipe, which 
interrupts their flight from the chain. 
The repelling force of the electrode, 
which is horizontal, in conjunction 
with the ypward pressure of the gas, 
resultant iorce 


produces a directed 


diagonally upward and outward to 


the wall of the pipe. The problem of 
electrical precipitation is to regulate 


these vertical and horizontal forces 
so that the dust is properly deposited 
upon the pipe. The accumulated dust 
and fume is removed by shutting off 
the current and rapping the side of 
; 


the pipe 


Di F< ripty n of Dus har Plant 


The plant at Dunbar consists of 
ar electric house, containing two sets 
of the necessary electrical equipment, 


and two precipitators. Power is gen- 


erated by a steam-driven, 3-phase, 450 


s_28 > . 

kilovolt-ampere, 2300-volt unit operat- 

ing at 150 revolutions per minute. 
7 | 

I he e voltage is stepped down to 
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230 volts, which is handled by a 4- 
shoe rectifier driven by a 4-pole 
synchronous induction motor. Each 
of the precipitators is 36 feet high 
and has an internal diameter of 12 
feet. The shells are of fs-inch steel 
plate having gas-tight riveted seams, 
and contain numerous vertical pipes, 
each 6 inches in diameter and 10 feet 
long. The electrode chains hang from 
a single framework suspended above 
the pipes. After entering the precipi- 
tators, the gas passes through a 
header and up into the pipes, emerg- 
ing above the electrode hangers into 
clean gas mains. The rapping ham- 
mers, which act upon reinforcing col- 
lars on the pipes, are connected to 
levers so that an operator can rap as 
many as 20 or 30 pipes by moving 
a single lever. 


Cleaning of Stoves Unnecessary 


Dustographs obtained at the Dun- 
bar plant show that the precipitators 
clean the gas with surprising effi- 
ciency. Figs. 1 and 3 show the 
appearance of the gas as it emerges 
in the cleaned and uncleaned state. 
The most tangible results are noted 
by N. H. Gellert and K. V. Laird in 
a paper describing the installation re- 
cently delivered before the Philadel- 
phia section of the American Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers. The au- 
thors state: 


“Previously, from four to six men 
were constantly used at Dunbar in 
cleaning the stove wells and combustion 
chambers and boilers of their dust 
burden. * * * After the precipita- 
tors were started in operation, the men 
were taken off the job and for weeks 
at a time not a single man was used 
to clean any of the material from the 
stoves and boilers because of the en- 
tire absence of any dust deposits. It 
was only after difficulties were en- 
countered with the insulators and the 
plant was shut down for insulator re- 
pairs that dust began to acctimulate in 
the stoves and boilers again, and men 
had to be used for cleaning -* * *” 

“Actual measurements show that the 
gas at Dunbar was cleaned to 0.06 
grain of dust per cubic fest of gas. 
While it is not expected that this will 
be the average condition, still it is 
expected that at no time will the dust 
content be over one-tenth of a grain 
of dust per cubic foot of gas.” 


A second electrical precipitation 
plant has been installed at Sheridan, 
Pa. and with two stacks available 
for experimental work, it soon should 
be possible for blast furnace operators 
to satisfy themselves as to the rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of 
the new process. 

Except where unusual conditions 
prevail, modern blast furnaces are be- 
ing equipped with only three stoves. 
The reduction from four and five 
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stoves has been made possible by the 
use of smaller checker openings. The 
dimensions of the stoves of three late 
furnaces are respectively 23x 105, 24x 
100, and 22x 100 feet. All of these 
stoves are of the 2-pass, side combus- 
tion type with checkers 3% inches 
square. The heating surfaces average 
approximately 95,000 square feet per 
stove, indicating that designing engi- 
neers have reduced the number of 
stoves without materially affecting the 
available heating surface. 

The choice of blowing apparatus 
for most of the furnaces recently con- 
structed seems to lie between hori- 
zontal, cross-compound steam or gas 
engines and turbine blowers. The 
efficiency of these units has been in- 
creased in recent years by the intro- 
duction of improved valves and other 
fittings. Great improvement in power 
house equipment is being made and 
today the average new blast furnace 
power plant compares favorably in 
appearance and efficiency with the 
generating stations of other branches 
of industry. Much of the equipment 
is installed in duplicate to insure 
uninterrupted operation in case of 
breakdown and in many instances the 
boilers are arranged for two kinds of 
fuel. Practically all of the accessories 
known in power plant engineering, 
many of which heretofore were con- 
fined to only the largest generating 
stations, now are found in every 
modern blast furnace plant. Among 
the auxiliaries recently added are me- 
chanical stokers, superheaters, soot 
blowers, water softening apparatus 
and condensers. 

A distinct advance is being made in 
the application of automatic control 
to vaiious parts of blast furnace ap- 
paratus. Cold blast mains frequently 
are equipped with automatic relief 
valves which open at a predetermined 
pressure, usually about 25 pounds per 
square inch. Another example of the 
progress being made in this direction 
is the tendency toward the use of 
electrically controlled gate valves. The 
new stack of the Sheet & Tube Co. 
of America, South Chicago, is 
equipped with two power operated 
36-inch gate valves on the cold blast 
mains. The control station is near 
the turbine throttles. 


Automatic Control Aids Operation 


Clay guns are being specified for 
many of the latest furnaces, not only 
on account of the protection they offer 
against accident, but also because they 
permit keeping the blast on the fur- 
mace and gas at the boilers nearer 
to the maximum. Another aid which 
tends to reduce manual labor around 
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the furnace is a monorail for carry- 
ing coke dust, sand, loam and clay 
to the cast house; removing scrap 
and rubbish; and handling tuyeres 
and furnace tools. Electric signalling 
apparatus connecting the engine room 
with the furnace floor, with supple- 
mentary telephone service for emer- 
gencies, serves to save steps and time 
in a number of new furnaces. A 
further refinement of this nature is 
tound in the No. 8 furnace of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, where 
a passenger and freight elevator of 
1500 pounds capacity plies between 
the ground level and the top of the 
stoves and furnace. 

Sintering, a process which is close- 
ly associated with blast furnace opera- 
tion, is receiving increased attention 
at the present time. Within the past 
year a sintering machine with a grate 
area of 450 square feet, practically 
two and one-half times as large as 
any existing apparatus, was placed in 
operation at the plant of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. In 
this machine, two strands of pallets 
are employed instead of one, as in 
the smaller types. Its daily capacity 
of from 550 to 650 tons of flue dust 
sinter or from 650 to 750 tons of 
pyrites cinder sinter makes it desir- 
able for companies operating a group 
of furnaces. , 


* * * * * - 


HOSE who are familiar with 
| the series of papers on blast 
furnace construction and oper- 
ation presented at meetings of the 
American Iron and Steel institute dur- 
ing the past few years realize that the 
proposed study of the -problems of 
open hearths undoubtedly will have a 
beneficial influence upon their future 
development. In the introductory paper of 
the new series, Dr. Henry Marion Howe 
forecasts the probable trend in_ the 
design of these units. He recognizes 
the need of designing tilting furnaces 
so as to reduce the cost of their up- 
keep until it no longer is a_ serious 
consideration in deciding between the 
tilting and stationary types; suggests 
changes in the size of openings in re- 
generators; recommends a careful in- 
vestigation to determine in what parts 
of the furnaces the advantage of accu- 
rate retention of shape by means of 
water cooling outweighs the loss of 
heat involved; and asks for data on 
the useful limit of the size of open 
hearths. 

In the light of prevailing practice, 
the tendency is to specify large tilting 
furnaces and small stationary units. 
Of the 48 open hearths completed or 
under construction in 1919, seven are 
of the 200-ton tilting type, while the 
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FIG. 6—EXPERIMENTAL MILL IN BUREAU OF STANDARDS LABORATORY. FIG PLAN OF MILL AT 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE. FIG. 8—DEVICE FOR STUDYING ROLL PRESSURES 

others, ranging in size from 20 to 150 cooling equipment made up of %-inch 
tons, are stationary. Only a few years steel plate This material is_ easily 
ago, 75 and 100-ton furnaces were con- formed into the required shapes for 
sidered large, and in view of this fact doors and frames, buckstays, skewbacks, 
it is rather difficult to believe that the and division-wall, port and bulkhead 
maximum limit in size has been real- coolers. The utilization of steel plate 
ized in the present 200-ton units. Sev- for cooling purposes was greatly expe- 
eral open hearths rated as high as 250 dited by the rapid development of the 
tons have made their appearance in art of welding. If cooling units are 
several plants in continental Europe. properly designed and flanged to keep 
Since the status of regenerators de- the joints from undue stresses, the 
pends largely upon the quality of re- plates may be welded and the joints 
fractories, it is fortunate that steel thus made are much more satisfactory 
works engineers and brick manufac- than riveted seams 

turers now are co-operating more Perhaps the most far-reaching devel- 
smoothly than heretofore in the devel- opment in open hearth and other types 
opment of better refractories. Revers- of steel works furnaces is embodied 
ing valves are constantly undergoing in the introduction of equipment which 
improvements, several new features hav- permits the utilization of light and 
ing been introduced within the past heavy oils and powdered coal. Oil-burn- 
year. ing furnaces are in operation in many 


Welding Helps Design of Cooling Units 


valves and other 
receiving intelli- 
Up to within a 
with cast-in 
extensively to 
doors and_ frames, 
tendency is to use 


Cooling of ports, 
parts of furnaces is 
gent consideration. 
short time ago castings 
pipe coils were used 
protect furnace 
whereas now the 


plants, especially in the Mississippi vai- 
ley and at tidewater on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Powdered coal, while slowly 
gaining in for open-hearth 
application, is proving so successful in 
other types of furnaces that its use 
is being specified by a number of large 
steel companies for certain units of new 
Conservative estimates place the 


favor 


plants. 
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consumption of pow- 
dered coal at 12,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 tons and the number of plants using 
fuel at 250. 


Powdered 


present annual 


from 


this 


Improve Coal Apparatus 


Powdered coal is especially adapted to 


furnaces in sheet mills. Many sheet 
manufacturers are turning to pulver- 
ized fuel to supplant the fast failing 
gas supplies. One of the latest de- 


cisions to adopt the fuel was made by 


the Inland Steel Co., South Chicago. 
The growing popularity of powdered 
coal undoubtedly is due to the im- 


provements which have made it possi- 





— 
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ble to convey the particles of fuel long 
distances through ordinary pipes. At 
the sheet mill of the Newport Rolling 
Mill Co., Newport, Ky., powdered coal 
is carried in bulk through 4-inch stand- 
ard wrought iron pipe for varying dis- 
tances totaling more than 2500 feet. 
The coal first passes through a single 
roll crusher, then over a magnetic sep- 
arator and into a storage bin. After 
going through a rotary drier the crushed 
coal enters pulverizing mills, after which 
the coal particles are separated from 
the air and discharged into another 
stofage bin. As the fuel is admitted 
to blowing tanks from the bin, it is 
carefully weighed in order to give the 
operator a check on the amounts de- 
livered to each furnace bin. After en- 
tering the distributing cycle, the coal 
is carried along by compressed air to 
the furnace bins, where it is diverted 
from the transport lines by hand operat- 
ed switching valves. Gages on _ the 
fuel bins enable the furnace operators 
to check the amount of fuel delivered 
with the -records kept by the milling 
plant operator. The delivery of fuel 
to the furnaces from the furnace bins 
is governed by sensitive control appar- 
atus. 





The maximum fuel consumption on 
slab furnaces at this plant has been 
180 pounds per ton of product while 
on the sheet and pair furnaces the con- 
sumption covering long periods of time 
has not exceeded 275 pounds. The con- 
sumption of powdered coal on annealing 
furnaces and galvanizing pots has been 
well under 170 and 110 pounds per ton, 


respectively. 
* . * 


P UNTIL the past year little if 

any research work on _ rolling 

mill problems was conducted in 
laboratories, most of the investigations 
along this line being made in the plant 
Therefore the installation of experi- 
mental rolling mills in the laboratories 
of the United States bureau of stand- 
ards at Washington and of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh 
marks the beginning of a new era of 
research which should prove of far- 
reaching benefit to the iron and _ steel 
industry. 

From the contemplated work already 
announced, the mill at Pittsburgh will 
yield valuable data within a compara- 
tively short time. As shown in Fig. 7, 
which is a plan of the proposed mill, 
the equipment will consist of three 


stands of 3-high rolls driven by a 300- 
horsepower variable speed motor. The 
drive and change gears will be arranged 
so that amy number of revoluticns be- 
tween 4 and 1000 per minute can be ob- 
tained. The mill and the drive will be 


equipped 


with complete automatic re- 
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cording instruments and other devices 
calculating to assist in securing data 
of mill operation. W. E. Skinkle, direc- 
tor, bureau of rolling mill research, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, is in 
charge of designing apparatus for mak- 
ing accurate determination of the fric- 
tion losses on roll necks and the spread- 
ing forces on rolls and roll housings. 
The principal features of this equip- 
ment are illustrated in Fig. 8. Reduced 
to its simplest terms, the device con- 
sists of an ordinary rolling mill hous- 
ing so designed that two hydraulic sup- 
porting cylinders may be placed under 
the carrier for the bottom roll. The 
carrier rests on the plungers of these 


cylinders in such a manner that the 


forces acting on the roll necks are 
recorded by the resulting hydrostatic 
pressure in the cylinders. In making 


determination with this apparatus the 
factor of friction, insofar as the move- 
ment of the plungers in the cylinders 
is concerned, it ignored, ball bearings 
at the top and bottom of the plungers 
practically reduced the actual 
friction to a minimum. 

The first cylinder of this type is now 
in the course of construction and will 
be carefully tested and calibrated under 
a 600,000-pound compression te: ting ma- 
chine before the .final design is pro- 
duced for the experimental mill. More 
than half the funds necessary to add 
this experimental rolling mill have been 
definitely subscribed and the remainder 
is in sight. The work at Carnegie 
should be especially valuable in view of 
the fact that a number of steel com- 
panies and builders of rolling mill ma- 
chinery are co-operating with the insti- 
tute in maintaining 
the research. 

The three outstanding features in 
the recent development of rolling mills 
indicated 


having 


inaugurating and 


and accessory machinery, as 
by recent installations, are the increased 
use of electricity for ‘many purposes, 
the substitution of ball and roller bear- 
ings for plain metal bearings in all 
types of machinery and improvement in 
the design and construction of manipu- 
lating devices. Of the steel mill motors 
sold but not yet erected by the West- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh,, the following are indicative of 
the trend in the use of electric drives: 
One 17,500-horsepower reversing motor 
60-inch universal plate 


Steel Co., Sparrows 


equipment for 
mill, Bethlehem 


Point, Md.; two 4000-horsepower mo- 
tors for 18-inch continuous bar mill, 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. 


Va.; one 17,600-horsepower motor 
equipment for 40-inch blooming mill, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, Pa.; 
one 1800-horsepower motor for 
22-inch billet and shape mill, one 800- 
horsepower and one 600-horsepower 
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motor for bar mill, Scullin Steel Co., 
St. Louis; and one 200-horsepower mo- 
tor for sheet mill, Newton Steel Co., 
Newton Falls, O. 


Adopt Electricity in Many Plants 


A study of a number of installa- 
tions of typical rolling mill equip- 
ment made by the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., in 1919, fur- 
ther emphasizes the fact that electric 
drive is being used more widely than 


heretofore. Of the motors erected 
in the past year the following are 
typical: One 70U-horsepow er n rma, 


2450-horsepower maximum reversing 
motor for hydraulic electric shear, one 
5600-horsepower reversing motor for 
45-inch blooming mill, one 4000-horse- 
power motor for 110-inch plate mill, 
motor for 
Tennessee Coal 
Fairfield, Ala.; 


motor 


and one 3000-horsepower 
finishing mill for 
Iron & 
one 5000-horsepower reversing 
for 40-inch 
hem Steel Co., Sparrow’s Point, Md.; 
one 1200, two 700 and one 600-horse- 


Railway Co., 


> ' 


blooming mill, Bethle- 


power induction motors for merchant 
mill, Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo; 
and one 1800 and one 900-horsepower 
motors for Acme Steel 
Chicago. 


induction 
Goods Co., 
An idea of the extent to which roller 
bearings have been introduced may be 
gained from reports of installations by 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York. 
Bearings of this type are used in the 
mills of 48 companies, or, in other words, 
practically 90 per cent of the mills in the 
United States. At the present time 
roller bearings are being used in the 
construction of cranes; ingot, charging 
ladle, coke oven 
buggies; hot and cold 


casting, ore, cinder, 
and skelp cars; 
saws; soaking pit covers; tilting tables; 
and roll tables of all 


plate castors 


kinds. 


The leading manufacturer of roller 


bearings for steel mills reports that 
hot and cold saws equipped with their 
product are in operation in the mills of 
13 steel companies. One of these hot 
saws placed in operation in July, 1918, 
running on its original roller 
More than 2000 of the ingot 


indus- 


still is 
bearings. 
and charging cars of the steel 
try are now equipped with roller bear- 
ings. Cars equipped at the Ohio works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. have been in 
years. They are 

six months and 


operation for three 
lubricated once every 
now are in good condition. 

Roller bearings are used on the tilt- 
ing tables of 12 plate mills and on 


the tables of two blooming mills, 10 


hoop and bar mills, four strip mills 
and one billet mill. Plate castors 
equipped with roller bearings number 


(Concluded on Page 42) 























Many Plants Will Open in 1920 


Although New Construction Completed in 1919 Lagged Behind Records of Previous 
Years, Number of Blast Furnaces, Open Hearths and Rolling Mills Now 
Building Forecasts Unusual Growth in 1920 


BY JOHN D. KNOX 











ROSPECTS for additions to showed a further jump to 47,097 tons the duplexing process, the comparisan 
steel-producing capacity in 1920 while 1918 recorded an average output kaving been confined to those furnaces 
are less favorable than they of 51,381 tons. The new open-heart! which work their heat direct from the 
were a vear ago. While 25 open- bLuilt last vear averaged 64,437 tons cold charge 
hearth units, or two more than in esch. These figures, however, do not On Jan. 1, 1915, the annual steel 
1919, are under construction at pres- irclude the 200-ton units adapted to ingot output of the United States was 
ent, still their rated annual capacities cstimated to be 37,500,000 tons. With 
7 1 1 } vit +1 ’ ewe? > saal leseama 41 ‘ 
are 4/9,000 tons less than the output the new furnaces built du g that 
, ree : je Table I . 
of the furnaces completed in 1919. - . year, the capacity was brought up to 
However, if the 200-ton’ furnaces, New Electric Furnaces U,000, lhe new furnace placed 
hicl re mployed in luplexing : n action duri 1916 swelled the 
which aré employed ] dupiexing O d a1c Ll f : Li€ Ul 
ae es perated in 1919 | See 
cperations, are disregarded in both re to 45,000,000 tons. During 
lists. the units scheduled for com- HEROULT a 1917, the addition of more than 
pletion in 1920 show a greater aggre- furnaces tors 000,000 tor led to an estimate ol 
] Ole Ist Steel Casting Co., O und, { l b 2 ow ae , : 
gate capacity than those built in 1919, : mn tn oo p 2 94 48,500,000 tons Additions during 
A year ago open-hearth furnaces Crucible Steel Casting Co., Lansdowne, 1918 averaged over 2,000,000 tons and 
; “ , / _.. ; 
under way promised 1,005,000 addi- Henry Dsston & Sons, Inc., Ph la rought the estimate of the country’s 
- = ‘ a ve de phia . = l 18 , ‘ - af ‘ 2 c c 
tional tons to the country’s steel- Driver-Harris Co.. Harrison, N. 3 ' 2 ingot-producing capacity up to 90,500, 
making capacity, 12 furnaces being Electric Steel & Forge Co., Conta dl 6 COO tons With the increased open 
: ; ' ‘ ial Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., McKee 
involved in the building program port, Pa. . ae 1 3 hearth capacity built during the past 
<2 te ae , 7 oc ; Hub Electric Steel © sting Co., Boston 1 2 12 a eel - 
At the beginning of 1917, 95 open- Seetenie Geel & @ninenee Co. fie 12 months the estimated ingot pro 
hearth units, having a rated capacity , — eo lad - ; “i = . o a 6 caucing capacity ol the country on 
- n° - southem iliiormia iron Stee 0 es 
of 4,795,500 tons, were under con- Los Anceles ..... eee a 6 Dec. 31, 1919, was 52,200,000 tons. 
: ; : 4 Southern Pacific Co., Sacramento, Cal. 1 6 : ‘ 
struction, while early in 1916, the 8 Gesemment. Secel @nianes On Jan. 1, 1914, the ingot-producing 
furnaces in the course of erection Factory, Charleston, W. Va....-.. 2 40 capacity of the United States was 
numbered 74 with an_ estimated GREAVES-ETCHELLS estimated by Tue Iron Trapve Review 
. . a-- or American Radiator Co., Buffalo 1 ls : _ ain j 
capacity of 3,755,000 gross tons. The Rird-Archer Co., Cohoes, N. ¥ 1 1s as 37,000,000 tons The increase in 
- ° = @hes ole hil 2 . ‘ 
number of open-hearth furnac m- Dodge Steel Castings Co., Philadelphia 1 4 ingot production during the six-yea 
I l neces co , Ferd Motor Co., Detroit...... 1 3 I = ' S the ix-year 
pleted since 1913 together with their Hammond Steel Co., Inc., Syracus period, therefore, is 15,200,000 tons 
, ; i ET” sade caaiekned péesibhen a. a 
annual rated capacity and the na- Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit.......... 1 % or 41 per cent. This increase was 
tional ingot capacity, follows: NH Machinery (o., Claremont, : , cue largely to the tremendous de- 
Number of National ; Sadat iS mand brought about by — ; 
. - -REENE lal roug i y war condi- 
Year Furnaces G oss Tons Ingot Cap. GREENE ’ cond 
1919....... + 23 1,871,000 52,200,000 Lamb Machine Co., Hoquiam, Wash.. 1 2 tions. 
3 PTE be 39 2.192.500 50,500,000 Malleable Steel & Iron Co., Tacoma, Only aie 
6.19% n wi ace ‘re com- 
1917... athe 101 5.413.000 48,500,000 Wash , niaih i pies iaties iy ; i two blast furnaces were com 
+i - 4.300.000 433,000,000 Vulcan Mfg. Co., Seattle 1 1% pleted in 1919, as shown in Table IV. 
915.. .759,.000 89,000,000 —_ a aia }. 
i914 a: 9 507.000 37,500,000 LUDLUM thus giving 396,750 tons additional to 
1913. : 62 8,120,000 37,000,000 American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Bir EAS : ; ‘ F 
l 7,000, gg . 4 America’s estimated iron-smelting 
rable II shows the details by com- Andes _ biectin Corp., Coney Island, ai capacity. This tonnage compared 
panies, the number of furnaces built Metal Alloys, Inc., Watervliet, N. ¥.3 5 with reports covering the last 15 
: » anita caine Misti: “widellion Metals Alloys, Inc., Watervliet, N. Y. 9 single nm , ee 
and the increased steel-ingot capacity Genten Geemeees Ghed Galle. Gauta. years of new blast-furnace produc- 
for 1919. The number of open-hearth " Neb posneesstonccnsersscconsss 1 v3 tion, places 1919 as the second lowest 
‘ estinghouse Electric Mi 0., - 
furnaces completed last year was 23 Trafford, Pa. .. - 6 year on the list, 1914 marking a pause 
with an estimated annual capacity of MOORE when no new stacks were lighted 
1 871.000 ons Thi °O pare it] American Radiator Co., Buffalo.. l 3 " 012 = hi aie ee . 
1.871, sO ] his compares with Farrcil-fh-ek Steal Peandry ¢ . In 1918 nine stacks were placed in 
e rerht . 2 sem " ; a? ~~ “ 9 ate 
a record of 39 furnaces with an esti- r he aaa e es : } action, these having an annual capac 
ate sanacityv r 9190795 “AM “Quay-Norris Mig o., St. Louis... 4 +, : _ 7 
mated capacity of 2,192,500 tons com- Secteur Gat Guten te, Eine 3 - ity of 1,425,000 tons or 3.5 per cent 
pleted in 1918 rherefore, the de- RENNERFELT greater output than last year The 
crease in capacity for 1919 as against A. M. Byers Co., Pittsbur he s — record made in 1917 when the blast 
1918 is 321,500 tons, with a _ reduc- Driver-Harris Co., Harrison 1 unde” ' urned : 
{ hr 4 i S, t : ( Liberty Steel Co., Morristown, N. J.. 1 ly was turned on 14 new stacks, con- 
; : . > f ace< f 17 Philadelphia Electric Steel, Consho tit ‘ : T 
tion in the number of turnaces of 17 heme Pa Hy wed 4 1 tinues to stand out prominently I he 
Since 1914 steelmakers have leaned U s H i Soest Steel & Tool Corp., — rew stacks had a rated capacity of 
. Albany, N. id beonededsd canes Oe » ~ . 
toward larger stationary open-hearth : 2,182,500 tons annually or 5.5 .per 
pa ° . SPECIAL ¥ mp. tt, 
furnaces. The new units charged in in, tition - Gee + cent more than last years additional 
1914 had an average yearly rating ol Rothert Process Steel Co., Seattle... 1 units. At the opening of 1920 con- 
> — a - “ " 
38,000 tons each. On Jan. 1, 1915, BOOTH struction thad been started on 12 
7 Ini t ck Co., Bay Cit : 
the rating averaged 40,907 tons each. oe ; = — , 1% tlast furnaces having a total esti- 
In 1916 individual ratings increased ~ mated capacity of 2,190,75C tons. The 
to 42,574 tons. The succeeding year names of the companies having stacks 
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under construction together with the 
mumber and capacities are shown in 
Table V. 

America’s pig iron capacities in 
gross tons of all new furnaces placed 
th blast each year from 1905 to 1919 


inclusive, is as follows: 
Year Gross Tons 
ESE gt ES a pe 396,759 
ESE a ee ae 1,425,000 
i ae ease ees 2,182,500 
eo ccacencoes 530,000 
EEE 630,000 
IESE SE rae None 
DiC eMICG ES ovcceneaeicecrecese 550.000 
Tei coc aeeees socee 1,000,000 
i ees ieee cdbasadecoe hon 565.000 
EE nie occ ciaskiceees 1,794,000 
Ee a a 1.920000 
it iii). ee dekiedb ahdaaténdeeee 1,188,000 
Te ee sh wweie 2.065.000 
te tied bettie tne mh hneee eee he 1,135,008 
Pitti cGeted sheatndessoeneseee con 1,292,000 
On Jan. 1, 1920 America’s blast- 


furnace capacity was estimated to be 
44,400,000 tons or a growth of 11.1 
per cent in three years. Actual pig- 
iron production in 1919 was about 
30,000,000 tons as against 38,437,488 
tons in 1918. 

In 1918 the production of by- 
product coke was 25,997,580 tons or 
46 per cent of the coke produced in 
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the United States. In 1917 the pro- 
duction of this grade of fuel was 
22,439,280 tons or 13.6 per cent less 
than the succeeding year. In 1918 
there were produced 30,480,605 tons 
of beehive coke or 54 per cent of the 
country’s output. In the 
year beehive production amounted to 
33,167,548 tons or about 60 per cent 
of all coke made in the country. In 1913 
beehive output .showed 33,584,830 tons 
or about 72.5 per cent of the national 
coke yield. Comparing the output 
of this grade for 1918 with the cor- 
responding output for 1910, it will be 
noticed that the production has 
dropped off about 18.5 per cent. 
About the beginning of the third 
quarter of 1918 by-product output 
was trailing beehive production close- 
ly. Finally in November of that 
year, word was announced from Wash- 
ington that by-product had passed 
beehive output. Thus the hopes of 
many coke operators were achieved 
after about 10 years of steady prog- 
ress. While 1918 closed with over 50 
per cent of the coke production of 


previous 
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America on the side of by-product 
ovens, still the national annual report 
of the two grades showed bechive 
to be on top by 4,483,025 tons. Dur- 
ing 1919 approximately 1000 bechive 
ovens were abandoned in the Con- 
nellsville region. On the other hand 
783 by-product ovens, as shown in 
Table VI, were placed in action 
While produstion figures of by-product 
coke for 1919 are unavailable at pres- 
ent, still it seems plausible to predict 
that last year’s production of this 
grade will exceed the output of bee- 
hive coke. If this prediction is cor- 
rect, 1919 will mark the turning point 
in the rivalry for supremacy that 
has existed for over 10 years. 


Of the number of new rolling mills 
building or completed, as shown in 
Tables VIII and 1X, sheet mills lead 
with the unprecedented total of 105 
units. This construction reflects the 
tremendous expansion of the auto- 
motive industries and while not di- 
rectly traceable to this demand, no 
doubt exists that sheet mill construc- 
tion is pyramided on automobile sales. 








Table II Table V 
Open Hearths Completed During 1919 Blast Furnaces Building Dec. 31, 1919 
Daily Annual Daily Annual 
Company Number Cap. Cap. Company Number Cap. Cap. 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky..........eeeeees 2 105 145,000 Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., Swedeland, Pa....... 1 500 172,500 
Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga........cceeeeees 1 50 35,000 We in ood Cee pusadeeees 2 600 414,000 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md......... 3 200 360,000 Hamilton Furnace Co., Hamilton, 0.............. 1 550 189,750 
Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa.......... 1 100 70,000 Se, ee Gk in ck aeeeusd sce 4 500 690,000 
Pee Gees. GE, GTM, Bibi ccccccccccccccsces 1 200 120,000 Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Midland, Pa........ 1 600 207,000 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J........ 2 200 240,000 St. Lou's Coke & Chemical Co., St. Louis........ 1 550 189,750 
McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland............2es00% 2 100 140 00 Steel & Tube Co. of America, Chicago............ 1 600 207,000 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., Granite City, Il. 3 150 285,090 Utah Iron & Steel Co., Midvale, Utah............ 1 350 120.750 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Lowellville, 0............ 2 150 190,900 - a 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala. 1 200 120,000 ’ — 
- Table VI 
United Steel Co., Everett, Wash..........0eseeeee 1 25 22,000 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkesbarre, Pa.............. 1 40 30,000 By-Product Ovens Completed i in 1919 
Wayne Steel Co., Erle, Pa.......eeeeeeeeeeees 2 25 44.000 Geo St. Amat 
Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del........-eee-eeees 1 100 70,000 Company Gan Ovens Coking Cap 
23 1,871,000 American Stee) & Wire Co., Newburgh, 0. 60 Semet-Solvay 310,980 
Carnegie Stee] Co., Clairton, Pa.......... 128 Koppers 570,125 
Table III Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, Ind...... 40 — Wilputte 176,400 
. sd Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Hazelwood, Pa. 240 Koppers 1,040,000 
Open Hearths Building Dec. 31, 1919 Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I...... 40 Koppers 165,000 
Daily Annual Rainey-Wood Coke Co., Swedeland, Pa.... 110 Koppers 500.000 
Company Number Cap. Cap. Tenn. Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 17 Koppers 345,000 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md........ 1 200 120,000 Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill.. 88 Wilputte 376.000 
Black Steel & Wire Co., Kansas City, Mo........ 2 75 100,000 os iledemtaatite 
Follansbee Bros. Co., Follansbee, W. Va.......... 4 40 120,000 Tabl VII 8,483,505 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill.... 1 75 50,000 able 
Judson Mfg. Co., Emery, Cal.......0.sseseeees 1 50 35,000 Ovens Building Dec. 31. 1919 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 2 100 140,000 Tyre Bet. Annas! 
Lukens Stee] Co., Coatesville, Pa.......-seeeees 2 100 140,000 Company —_ Ovens Coking Cap 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn......-+.+++++++ 1 25 22,000 Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md.. 180 Koppers 788,400 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.......--++++- T 100 490,000 —o Coke & By-Product Co., Birming- - ~ sineee 
i. 2¢iceseekenineiieneeieeaee 35, 
Western Rolling Mill Corp., Seattle, Wash.......... 3 50 105,000 Domestic Coke Corp., Fairmont, W. Va.... 60 “ma 260.000 
Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del.......-++++++++ _1 100 _ 10,000 Donner Union Coke Corp., Buffalo........ 150  Koppers 650.000 
25 1,392,000 Se eee MNEs cscccccssesense 120 Semet-Solvay 621,960 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Hazelwood, Pa 60 Koppers 260,000 
Table IV Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo............ 60  Semet-Solvay 310.980 
. Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Midland, Pa. 100 Koppers 435,000 
BlastFurnacesCompleted During 1919  sices-shemicid steel & roa’ Co., Birming- 
. DE Gs. dvvncdenvidcosbevcinetececs 120 Semet-Solvay 621,960 
fly § Annual Steel & Tube Co. of America, Indians 
Compary Number Cap. Cap. OE ae re apse te a 120 Semet-Solray 621,960 
. Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Aliquippa, Pa...... 1 550 189,750 Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. Co., Bir- 
Weirton Steel Co., Welrton, W. Va......---+se0- 1 600 207,000 CEC eeeedeednsadevsedes 17 Koppers 845,000 
$96,750 1097 5,150,260 
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Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, Pa.... 1 Billets 
Table Vill Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md...... 12 Black plate 
P Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md...... 10 Sheets 
“ : d Cannonsburg Steel & Iron Works, Cannonsburg, Pa 2 Sheets 
Rolling Mills Complete During 1919 Capital Caty Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa.. ] Bars 
; Carnegie Steel Co., McDonald, 0..........++. ] Bands 
Company Number Product Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co., Detroit 1 Tubes 
—_ 0., Chicago.....+++-eee0s 1 Strips Eastern Rolling Mili Co., Baltimore, _Md...... 12 Sheets 
=n RR, Pittsburgh. ......--++++- 2 Sheets Eastern Steel & Wire Co., Newark, N. J.. 1 Wire 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Cambridge, 0. 1 Black plate Falcon Steel Co., Niles, O.......0e0005% 8 Sheets 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Chester, W.Va 1 Black plate Follansbee Bros. Co., Toronto, O0........««+. 1 Sheet and tis bars 
A v0llo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa.....ceeseeeeees 2 Sheets Follansbee Bros. Co., Toronto, 0............ 10 Sheets 
‘Sane Sheet Steel Co., Canton, 0..........+. 1 Bars Follansbee Bros. Co., Toronto, O.......... . 10 Cold rolling 
Cc sashes Tin Piate & Sheet Co., Canton, 0... 1 Black plate Hoosier Rolling Mill Co., Ter.e Haute, Ind Bars and rails 
Chicago Electric Steel Co., Chicago.........++. 1 Bars Inte state Lon & Steel Co., Chicago......... 1 Bars 
Donner Steel Co., Buffalo...........--e+0% 2 tas Judson Mfg. Co., Emery, Cal...........- : 2 Bars 
Ft. Dodze Culvert & Iron Mill Co., Ft. Dodge Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 3 Bars and ampes 
,.  . cocwney e0tat Chbees 6hsaNereasuees 1 Bars Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 0.. 6 Sheets 
Hudson Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Marietta, 0.... 6 Black plate Laclede Steel Co., Alton, Ill.......... ae l Strips 
Hammond Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y.........- 2 Bars Minnesota Steel Co., Duluth, Minn........ ] Wire 
John A. Roebling’s Sers Co.. Trenton, N. J..... 1 Billets, slabs, blooms National Tube Co., Gary, Ind......-.sseee8s 1 Tubes 
Massillon Rolling Mill Co., Massillon, O..... 10 Shects Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, 0.........-- Ms Sheets 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Lowe'lville, O0........ 1 Billets, slabs, blooms Newton Steel Co., Newton Fall ees 4 Cold rolling 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Lowellville, 0....... 1 Sheet bars Otte. Chee. Ge Gee. . cccccccaseceses 1 Sheets 
Steel & Tube Co. of America, Indiana labor, Pittsburgh Open Hearth Steel Co., Bridgeville 
DD co cae adi ee nneos Lede’ e 3 Tubes pind ke cied betas Ae beiaeh ehh asenet 1 Strips 
Ulster Iron Works. Dover, N. J....2.---ee00% 1 Muck bars Beullin Steel Co., St. Louls.......cececeees 2 Shapes and bars 
United Steel Co., Lowell, Wash............-- 1 Bars, channels Stanley Woks, New Britain, Conn...........+. 1 Billets 
Un'versal Stee] Co., Charleroi, Pa...........- 2 tars Stanley Woks, New Britain, Connm.......... : 1 Hoons 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Beach Bottom, W. Va. Sheets Superior Steel Co., Canton, 0........0000005 8 Sheets 
Wycoff Drawn Steel Co., Ambridge, Pa........ 1 Cold rolling Super'or Steel Co., Canton, 0.........-. os 4 Cold rolling 
7 Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rallroad Co., Fairfield 
50 Pm coeceesndéase dens secnes6eenesaase 1 Plates 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co Fairfield 
ik «scsetenenedsdan sbvcoeeesenweehes 1 Billets, slabs, blooms 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co Fairfield 
Table IX Ala seasons ese eeees . 1 Bars and shapes 
P a ‘ Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.... 1 Billets, slabs, blooms 
] B End of 19 l 9 Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.... 1 Billets 
Rolling Mi Is uilding at Weirton Steel Co.. Weirton, W. Va.... l Sheet and tin bars 
Numt Product Western Rolling Mill Corp., Seattle, Wash 2 Bars 
Company Number roduc Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del............ 1 Plates 
Aetna Iron Stee i) OP, Bie ccccvccces 5 Shee foungstown Sheet & ube Co., Youngstown, ‘ubes 
I & Steel Co., G Ind ¢ Sheets Y St & Tube ( Y 0 1 Tul 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Gary, Ind.. 24 Black plate 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 0.... 12 Sheets 168 
Large tonnages of sheets also are uct for use in fabricating automo- 10; and the Trumbull Steel Co., 13. 
being absorbed by makers of office biles, stoves, enamelware and metallic The Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, 
furniture, metal laths and roofing and furniture O., expects to place its eight new 
enameling products. Stove and agri- This year 16 sheet mills are under units in operation in the spring while 
cultural implement makers also are construction in the Mahoning valley the Falcon Steel Co., Niles. O., ex- 
heavy buyers of this product. The which, with the 82 units already built, pects to place its eight new units 
demand for all grade of sheets but. will give a total of 98 stands of sheet under power about June. The latter 
more especially for black and galvan- mill rolls for the district. The Ma- two plants when completed will pro- 
ized in light gages, was the heaviest honing valley thus retains its dis- duce about :10,000 tons of sheets per 
during the last quarter of 1919 than tinction as the largest sheetmaking year thus increasing the sheet canac- 
at any similar period in the history district in the country. In addition ity of the Mahoning valley from 
of the country. to the 28 sheet mills at the three 400,000 to 510,000 tons annually. In 
Sheet mill rolling schedules for the plants of the Brier Hill Steel Co., the addition the Republic Iron & Steel 
first three months of this year will Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. oper- Co. plans to build eight stands of 
be made up largely of last quarter’s ates 15; the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., rolls at its DeForest plant at Niles 














business. So that the incentive that nine; the Mahoning Valley Steel Co. O., this year. These mills when com- 
led sheetmakers early in 1919 to lay’ cight; the Republic Iron & Steel Co, pleted will add 50,000 tons to the 
down new mills, confident of the sheet mill capacity of the Mahoning 
trade’s ability to absorb the increased valley and thus bring the total to 
tonnage, certainly has not been in Table X 560,000 tons annually. 
vain. The 22 stands of rolls, which Recapitulation Bar mill construction reflects the 
were completed last year, no doubt 1919 1920 same influence as sheet mill construc- 
- . 7 » : , as omplet ; os : : 
will show a good ge gs especially as COKE OVENS........... — ed ee tion. Automotive industries were 
the market price of sheets now is BLAST FURNACES..... 2 12 heavy consumer ‘ i 
. Bg: OPEN HEARTHS...... 23 26 "ty s of bars in 1919. 
nominal under the existing top-notch ROLLING MILLS Che implement business last year was 
: Band and Hoop.... : 0 . AV} , : 
demand. oe ee 10 : the heaviest yet experienced in the 
The two largest developments in oe os esedaceese eee 0 JS history of barmakers The tonnage 
" , : eck Plate ...0- sacene rf) 36 , . 
sheet mill construction for 1920 are in Blooming ........ ’ 2 of bars absorbed by the forging in- 
> in : . Cee GE escceces 
the Fast. Construction of sheet Plate _— = peacenererss . terests during 1919 also showed a 
mills prior to this year has been cape, Merchant ........ a J marked increase over former years 
ae ao nn guathsduhatsieese ‘ : re aegie 
confined largely to districts near Sheet and Tin Bar...... 1 2 The demand still is large and threat- 
; hh 7 Eni bis coat iees 1 ‘ ‘ , 
Pittsburgh. The Bethlehem Steel Tae ep cele ete tee ep 3 : ens to keep the country’s bar mills 
Co. is building 10 sheet mills at its om. ee 0 2 occupied until well into ]920 at least. 
Sparrows Point plant while the East- EE so decauinn wee 14 That the electric furnace is appealing 
‘ . : a" Greaves-Etchells 7 : 
ern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore, also es lll 1 more and more to the iron and steel 
is building 12 units. At present there ote eeeereeeeeees ' industry at large, is shown by Table I 
. ‘ = D* sacecvcessécucese “the x P 
are no sheet mills east of the Pitts- ee gaipieeaaapeati 1 Scanning the list of manufacturers, who 
. . *. ¢ s Rennerfelt ...... : . . : 
burgh district, it is stated, which are eg edad : installed electric-melting units last year, 
adapted to roll highly-finished prod- reveals the fact that the majority are 
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makers of steel castings. The table 
shows that 53 furnaces of the various 
types were built last year. This number 
compares favorably with the number of 
units built during 1918, which amounted 
to 54. During 1917 the number of com- 
pleted electric furnaces confined to the 
ferrous industry was 97. Records for 
1916 indicate that 63 furnaces were added 
to the electric-melting capacity of the 
country while 1915 claimed only 32 new 
units. Therefore, from Jan. 1, 1915, 
to Jan. 1, 1920, about 300 furnaces have 
been adapted to the iron and steel indus- 
try for melting or refining purposes. 

In addition to the number of 
blast furnaces built last 
attention is attracted to number of 


new 
during 
the 

rebuilt 


year, 


along larger 


Included 


stacks which were 
lines or now are being altered. 
in the former list are furnaces “E” and 
“F” at the Edgar Thompson 
Braddock, Pa., No. 4 at the 
works, Duquesne, Pa., and No. 3 at the 
Farrell works, Farrell, Pa., of the Car- 
negie Steel Co.; No. 8 at the South 
works, South Chicago, Ill, of the IJli- 
nois Steel Co.; No. 4 at the National 
works, McKeesport, Pa., of the National 
Tube Co.; and Lochiel stack, E. E. 
Marshall, Harrisburg, Pa. 


works, 
Duquesne 
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include both stacks of the Wharton 
Steel Co., Wharton, N. J.; stack 
each at the plants of the Crane Iron 
Works, Catasauqua, Pa. the Thomas 
Iron Co., Hokendauqua, Pa., and the 
Eastern Steel Co., Pottstown, Pa.; No. 5 
at the Duquesne works, Duquesne, Pa., 
of the Carnegie Steel Co.; No. 3 at 
National works, McKeesport, Pa., of 
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one 


the 


the National Tube Co.; the stack of the 
Thomas Furnace Co., Milwaukee; and, 
the 100-ton stack of the Intermont Coal 


& Iron Corp., Big Stone Gap, Va. 
Two charcoal blast furnaces were com- 
fleted in 1919, one at the plant of the 
Mid-Continent Co., City, 
Mo., and the other at the plant of the 
Bon Air Coal & Iron Corp., 
Crucible steel and muck bar capacities 


Iron Kansas 


Lyles, Tenn. 


also wcre increased last year. The 
Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. J., com- 
pleted 11 double puddle furnaces Jan. 


20, 1919, these having a capacity of 50 


tons per 24 hours, while three 30-pot 
crucible furnaces, which have a capacity 
of 24 tons per day, were completed Nov. 
1, 1919, by Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia. . An recorded 
in 1919 was the mechanical puddle fur- 
nace developed by the Lebanon Valley 


Iron & Steel Co., Lebanon, Pa., for pro- 


innovation 
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Industry Mechanically Fit 
(Continued from Page 38) 


32,987 and are distributed in the plants 
of eight large steel 

From the foregoing it is readily ap- 
parent that roller bearings have passed 


companies. 


the experimental stage for many uses in 
mills. At the 


factor in 


steel present time the 


their use is the 
of the journal on which the 
applied. 


only limiting 


size bear- 


ing is to be Roller bearings 
have not yet been applied to the necks 
of mill rolls but the 


bearing is simply a 


development of 


such a matter of 


carrying out the fundamental princi 


roller bearings for larger 


ples of j)our- 


nals. There is reason to believe 


that 
will completely supplant the old type of 


every 


within a short time roller bearings 
bearing. 


Refractories in 1919 


FREDERIC W. DONAHOE 


Secretary of the Refractories Manu- 
facturers Association 

During the war there was such 

an unusual calf for refractories that 


it was almost impossible to meet the 














Blast furnaces now being remodeled ducing and finishing muck bar iron. demand for any but the lower grades. 
A l istical Numb 
Contents Annual Statistical Number, Jan. 1, 1920 
FEATURE ARTICLES ANNUAL MARKET REVIEWS 
On ONBTRUCTION....cccccercecesseseresaseeees I . 
5 °Sems oP -Rnseneene By C. J. Stark Prepared by Staff Representatives G. F. Tegan, Pittsburgh; @G 
Conoress 1s Strucotine With GRave PROBLEMS............- 2 H. Manlove, Chicago; E. C. Kreutzberg, G. F. Creveling and 
By L. W. Moffett : 
FRENCH WorRKS Facing NEW TRIALS. ......e eee cece eeeenes 7 B. K. Price, New York, and H. R. Simonds, Boston. 
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Must Correct Exchange Quickly, Says Europe 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 
European Manager, The Iron Trade Review 


ONDON, Dec. 29.—British output is estimated at about 2,000,- pounds sterling in 1918. The figures 
production of pig iron in 000 tons of which about 1,009,000 of 1919 include 25,000,000 pounds 
1920 is estimated by the Na- tons came from Alsace-Lorraine. The sterling for iron and steel works 
tional Federation of Iron and Steel official statistics on pig iron to July propositions 
Manufacturers at 7,290,000 tons. 1, showed a total production for all Great Britain is in much need of 
This compares with 9,065,617 tons France of 1,009,428 tons of which American semifinished material, but 
in 1918, 9,420,254 tons in 1917, 9,047,- 450,697 tons was from Alsace- the chaos that exists in exchange 
983 tons in 1916, and 8,793,659 tons Lorraine. is limiting this business. One of the 
in 1915. Of this output, 25 per cent With due appreciation of the highest American diplomatic officials 
was foundry, 40 per cent hematite great obstacles that lie before them, has said that the United States must 
and 35 per cent basic iron. British iron and steel makers are help correct the exchange or 
Steel production of Great Britain facing 1920 with confidence and de- eventually close its plants. 
in 1919 was about 7,800,000 tons. termination. The general business That the United States must 


This compares with 9,561,987 tons in recovery of the country is indicated awaken to the serious menace to 


1918, 9,804,079 tons in 1917, 9,196,457 by the official figures giving the prosperity of the present abnormal 











tons in 1916, and 8,550,015 tons in year’s capital flotations for new conditions of exchange and the 
1915 industrial enterprises. These showed urgent need of international action, 
French iron and steel production a total of 220,000,000 pounds is the old world’s New Year's mes- 
in 1919 is indefinite. The pig iron sterling, compared with 60,000,000 sage to American business. 
And to do this, it was not only neces- remark in an American brick plant of clay, both of raw and calcined, 


sary to replace the miners and plant during November, 1919, that the silica have been made, as well as tests on 
men who had entered the service but brick in the cull pile were as good finished material. 


also to increase the entire personnei as he bought for run-of-kiln in his Considerable progress has been 
of most refractories manufacturing own country. made in the way of standardizing the 
plants. This, without doubt, had its Plant conditions in the refractories in- product, not only as regards size and 
effect upon the quality of the ma- dustry have been improved during 1919 shape, but quality and methods of 
terial produced; it was impossible to —in several instances construction-work testing to determine quality. The 


get quantity production and main- and machine installation begun in 1914 committee on _ standardization, con- 
tain quality with such depleted forces. and then discontinued, were completed nected with the Refractories Mann. 
Since the signing of the armistice, in 1919, facturers’ association, by constant in- 
however, fewer by-product coke ovens The Research Fellowship established vestigation of conditions in the vari- 
have been constructed; the production by the Refractories Manufacturers’ as- ous industries where refractories are 
of metal has diminished; contemplated sociation entered its third year in used, has made a gradual reduction 
construction has been discontinued. May. This feature of the work of of the special shapes that were at one 
The effect of this shortening of the the association has grown to a point time used in general practice in these 
demand for refractories has made it- where the corps of “Fellows” has _ industries. 
self noticeable in many ways—notably been increased and the laboratory Comparatively few new refractories 
in workmanship. A representative of space in the Mellon institute extended. plants have been started during the 
a large foreign steel plant made the More than a thousand investigations past year. 














* 
Prices Present and Past 
(Yesterday, a month ago, three months ago and a year ago) 
Prices are those ruling on the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 
Prices Average prices Prices Average prices 

Dec. 31, Nor, Sept. Der. Dec. 31, Nov, Sept. Dee. 

iviw 1919 1919 1918 ivlg 1919 1919 1918 

Bessemer valley, delivered. Pittsburgh. $37.40 $32.00 $29.35 $348.60 Iron bars, Cleveland................ $3.25 $3.00 $2.52 $3.64 
Basic, valley, delivered, Pittsburgh... 36.40 30.40 27.15 34.40 Iron bars, Chicago mill...........++ 2.87 2.73 2.62 3.50 
oNo. 3 Foundry, Pittsburg ........+ 59.20 $3.15 38.15 35.40 Ditth, GOREN ccncsnedececeqeten 2.72 272 2.72 38.37 
oNe. 2 Foundry, Chicago. fumace.... 40.00 26.75 34.00 Beams, Pittshurgh .......cseeceeees 2.50 2.45 2.45 3.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago...... 45.00 75 0«=—- 38.70 Beams. Ph ladelph! ° 795 2695 2.695 3 245 
Malleable, valley ........e++seeeees 39.65 5 35.90 ee Ce Specoscedbovens rt TTT? 8 25 
Malleable, Chicago .............ss 40.50 5 31.50 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ............ 2.75 2.65 3 60 3 pd 
*Southen, No. 2, Birmingham...... 25.50 5 $5.25 Tank plates, Chicago ...........se. 2.92 2.92 2.92 3.52 
*Southern Oho, No. 2, lronton...... 38.00 2 5 34.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia .......... 3.245 2.895 2.845 8.395 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa...... 40.00 33.00 27.00 36.90 Shee‘s, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh..... 5.00 4.35 4.35 5.00 
S*No. 2X, Virginia, furnace........ 41.25 33.40 29.25 38.00 Sheets, blue anld., No. 10, Pittsburgh 3.75 8.55 3.55 4.25 
*No. 2X, eastern del., Philadelphia... 40.70 35.85 29.95 39.15 Sheets, gilv., No. 28, Pittsburgh. . 6.25 5.7 5.70 6.25 
Gray forge, valley del., Pittsburgh... 38.40 31.80 27.15 34.40 Wee BOER, FeO. ccccccccsece 4.25 3.45 3.25 3.50 
Feromanganese, 80 per cent, delivered 130.00 110.00 105.00 240.007 Connelisville furnace coke........... 6.00 5.80 460 6.00 
Bessemer billets. Pittsburgh......... 48.00 . 40.90 38.50 47.50 Connelisville foundry coke.......... ° 7.00 6.95 5.90 7,00 
Bessemer sheet bars, Pittshurgh...... 51.00 45.00 42.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh...... 25.00 21.90 20.50 27.50 
Open-hearth sheet bars, Pittsburgh.... 51.00 45.00 42.00 51.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa..... 23.00 20.80 19.00 24.75 
Opén-hearth billets, Pittsburgh....... 48.00 40.90 38.50 47.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago......... 22.50 20.65 19.00 26.50 
eee BR, PRRs cc ccccccocece 3.00 2.45 2.35 2.90 No. 1 wrought, easten Pennsylvania... 31.10 27.85 27.00 33.50 
ieee BER, Gees co ncccnceceseue 2.62 2.62 2.62 3.17 No. 1 wrought, Chicago...........:. 27.00 26.50 21.25 29.65 
Iron bars, Philadelphia............ 3.495 2.895 2.595 3.745 Rerolling rails, Chicago............. 32.00 $1.15 25.40 30.40 

*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 70 per cent. 




















Government at a Loss for Revenue Policy to Replace Onerous War Taxation System 
—Big Factor in Business Prosperity and Cost of Living—Future Treas- 
ury Needs to Keep Imports High for Years 


F THE host of great problems 
O pressing upon the country for 

solution none is more su- 
premely urgent than that of replacing 
the present onerous system of taxa- 
tion by a comprehensive revenue pol- 
icy adjusted to peacetime conditions. 
The prime defect of the present law 
is the excess profits tax which stands 


condemned before the nation both 
because it imposes oppressive and 
unjust burdens upon business and 


because it is becoming recognized as 
a dominant factor in keeping the cost 
of living in the skies. 

President Wilson in his message to 
congress early in December and for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury Glass 
in his annual report, both urged re- 
peal of the excess profits tax, but 
pointed out it would be fat4l to re- 
duce the total revenue impost for the 
next fiscal year. 

Even congress is conscious of the 
monumental inequities yet in 
view of the treasury’s appalling re- 
quirements and the current year’s 
threatened deficit, it hesitates to at- 
tempt any reforms because of a lack 
of adequate revenue devices which 
might. be substituted for it. Chair- 
man Fordney of the house ways and 
means committee, however, is on 
record as favoring the repeal of the 
excess profits tax “as soon as condi- 


act’s 


tions justify the same.” He has 
requested considerable data from the 
internal revenue commissioner and 


when this is at hand it is announced 
he “is hopeful that the committee 


BY JOHN W. HILL 


some beneficial 


laws.’ 


to work 
the revenue 


will be able 
changes in 


The committee faces a stupendous 
task. Not only must it relieve busi- 
ness from the great burden placed 
upon it by the present law but at the 
same time it must find means to pro- 
vide for the future ordinary financial 
needs of the government which, meas- 
ured by prewar standards, are certain 
to attain tremendous proportions 

The task is 
perplexing in the face of the treasury 
department’s recent estimate that the 


rendered even more 


deficit for the current year ending 
Tune 30 would be about $3,905,888,528, 
while estimated expenditures for the 


ficcal year of 1921 stand at $4,865,410,- 
000, with a probable deficit for that 
of $2,009,336,000. Consequently 


aggregate revenues 


year 
reduction in 
is inconceivable. 


the 


year be- 
contain a 
fund of 
debt, re- 
note 


The expenditures for the 
ginning July 1, 1920, will 
new item, that of a sinking 
$287,500,000 on the public 
quired by the Victory Liberty 
bill. This provision for annual 
amortization of 2% per cent of the 
debt, less the amount of allied loans, 
wili spread the liquidation of the 
total war bonds over almost 50 years. 
The annual interest requirements be- 
ginning with 1921 will be $1,017,500,- 
000, an item more in itself than the 
entire annual expenditures for any 
year previous to the war. 

The treasury’s annual report settled 
a mystery that had surrounded the 
interest payments by the allies on 
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their nearly $10,000,000,000 debt in 
this country. Mr. Glass in this con- 
rection said that the government is 
considering funding the interest for 


two or three years or during the re- 


construction period and at the same 


time funding the demand obligations 
which the United States now hoids 
into long time obligations. 

The gross public debt on Oct. 31 


was $26,210,530,000, .without deductions 


for loans to the allies or other in- 
vestments. Of this sum only $3,736,- 
352,000 was in the form of floating 
debt. Of the total cost of the war 
of $35,415,000,000 Mr. Glass said 
$11,000,000,000 or 32 per cent had 


been raised by taxes. 
In view of the reduction in the 


schedules for 1919 under those of 1918 


together with the loss in revenues 
occasioned by prohibition, some au- 
thorities firmly maintain that the 


treasury will be disappointed in its 
expectations of receiving $5,200,000,- 
000 in revenues from the tax law, in- 
cluding $4,900,000,000 in excess profits 
and income taxes and $260,000,000 
from customs. They fix $3,250,000,000 
at the outside as the probable returns. 
The 1919 revenue act abolished the 
80 per cent war tax provision of the 
1917 law and reduced the excess 
profits rates for 1919 and subsequent 
years from 30 to 20 per cent in the 
first bracket and from 65 to 40 per 
cent in the second bracket making 
a reduction in the estimated total 
collections of 25 per cent. 

Total expenditures of the govern- 
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ment from the declaration of inde- 
pendence to the beginning of the war 
amounted to $25,500,000,000. The net 
cost of its two years of participation 


in the world war to the United States 


was $35,415,000,000. During the 52 
years between 1866 and 1917 the net 
excess of revenue over outgo was 


2,147,686,439 and during all that t'me 
only $636,554.220 of direct taxes were 
collected. The terrific tax burden 
imposed by the war is revealed by 
the fact that the gigantic sum of 
$11,000,000,000 represents the contribu- 
tion from current revenues to the war 
cost and thus in the brief period of 
three years the people have borne 
an enormous tax burden of more 
than 16 times that for the preceding 
half century. In 1909 only 52,498 
corporations made tax returns as 
compared with 232,079 in 1917 the 
latter representing an increase of 344 
per cent. The number of persons 
making returns in 1913 was 1,357,598 
3,472,890 in 1917. The 
tax which has 
been bequeathed American business 
by the war is revealed by tthe fact 
that in 1914 a total of 174,205 cor- 
porations, with taxable incomes, paid 
an aggregate income tax of $60,710,- 
197, or an average of $342 each, while 
in 1917 a total of 232,079 corporations, 
with taxable incomes, paid an aggre- 
gate income and excess profits tax 
of $2,142,445,769, or average of 
$9231 each. The gain in the three 
years was 2599 per cent and in the 
1918 and 1919 calender ycars the in- 
crease will be of even greater pro- 


as against 
tremendous weight 


an 
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Increased Price Factor in Prices Shown 
Corporation With $1,000,000 Invested Capital 

Percentage 
Percentage of increase in 
Taxable net Income and Net income net return on selling prices 
income profits taxes after taxes invested of commodi 
capital ties necessitat- 
ed by tax* 
$ 25,000 $ 2,300 22,700 2.27 0.38 
50,000 4,800 45,200 4.52 0.80 
75,000 7 300 67,700 6.77 1.22 
100,000 12,860 87,140 8.71 2.14 
125.000 19,860 105,140 10.51 3.31 
150,000 26,860 123,140 12.31 4.48 
175,000 33,860 141,140 14.11 5.64 
200,000 40,860 159,140 15.91 6.81 
250,000 63,860 186,140 18.61 10.64 
300,000 86,860 213,140 21.31 14.48 
350.000 109 860 240,140 24.01 18.31 
400,000 132,860 267,140 26.71 22.14 
4£0,000 155,860 294,140 29.41 25.98 
*Based upon assumed gross sales of $600,000 or 60 per cent of 
invested capital, this $600,000 to be increased by amount of tax. 
portions. It could not be possible on a scale not dreamed of before 
that this astounding increase in tax- the war. 
ation borne by companies earning Interesting fs regarding the tax 
profits could escape reflection in factor in iron e@ steel priggp are to 
prices. be found in the Qords of the United 
With the annual interest on the States Steel Co: which are typical 


war debt in excess of the entire fed- 
eral expenses before the war, together 
with an expanded military establish- 
ment, higher postal and other salaries, 
increased expenses in 
of government, it 


and inevitably 
every department 
will be seen that the annual tax load 


of the nation will remain for years 


of the industry a8 a whole. In 1913 
the corporation’s total domestic and 
foreign shipments aggregated 12,168,- 
758 net tons of finished material for 
which it received $518,999,605 making 
an approximate average sale price per 
ton of $42. In 1918 the corporation 


shipped 14,124,986 tons, gross sales 



































THE AVERAGE TAX BURDEN IMPOSED 


UPON AMERICAN CORPORATIONS REPORTING 


INCREASE OF 2599 PER CENT 


INCOMES GREW 


FROM $342 IN 1914 TO $9231 IN 1917—AN 
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reaching $1,288,029,255, and averaging 
approximately $91 per ton or $49 per 
ton above the 1913 average price. 

Analysis of the division of this in- 
crease shows that $19 of. the $49 or 
39 per cent went to excess profits 
taxes; $17 or 35 per cent to increased 
wages; $9 or 18 per cent to increased 
depreciation charges and higher oper- 
ating expenses while only $4 or 8 
per cent represented the growth in 
the amount available for dividends. 

This showing provides an_ illumi- 
nating commentary upon the under- 
lying causes of the higher prices for 
steel products and establishes beyond 
dispute the fact that responsibility 
rests upon increased taxation and 
labor charges, while augmented re- 
turns on capital constitute an amaz- 
ingly unimportant factor in the situa- 
tion. It is interesting to note that a 
recent survey in England showed that 
of the increased costs of certain 
articles, labor had received 57 per 
cent, the state through taxation 40 
per cent and capital 3 per cent. 


Responsibility Placed on Business 


The excess profits tax in the last 
analysis is a commodity tax, respon- 
sibility for the collection of which 
the government has thrown upon 
business. As the aim of business is 
to maintain a constant volume of 
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of cost and is added to the price 
of the product market. How this 
operation would work out with a cor- 
poration having $1,000,000 invested 
capital and gross sales of $600,000 an- 
nually is shown in the accompanying 
table of possible earnings. 


Tax Has Accumulative Effect 


This picture, however, does not 
give an adequate idea of the actual 
effect on prices to the ultimate con- 
sumer. Most articles before reaching 
the hands of the consumer pass 
through four or five different hands, 
including producer of raw material, 
manufacturer, jobber and retailer and 


each party in this scheme of pro- 
duction or service must make ade- 
quate allowance to cover his taxes. 


The result is that the tax is figured 
into the selling price by each member 
of the distributive chain and, grow- 
ing like a snow ball rolling down 
hill, is augmented 300 or 400 per cent 
before the final purchaser is reached. 
Another phase of the situation is 
pointed out by Douglass S. Meaden, 
of Hubbell & Meaden, federal tax 
consultants of Cleveland, who says: 

“As the revenue act of 1918 did 
not become a law until Feb. 24, 1919, 
a great many corporations found it im- 
possible to properly provide for fed- 
eral taxes in the year in which they 
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HOW THE NET INCOME OF A CORPORATION WITH $100,000 INVESTED CAPITAL COMPARES AFTER 
1918 AND 1919 TAXES HAVE BEEN PAID 
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ored to play safe by creating re- 
serves estimated to be excessive rath- 
er than too small. One large steel 
corporation reserved out of 1918 earn- 
ings more than 20 per cent of its 
gross sales for account of federal 
taxes. That means the selling prices 
of its commodities were 25 per cent 
higher than necessary to earn the 
Same returns had there been no such 
tax, and 20 per cent higher than if 
a straight tax of 10 per cent on net 
income had been levied. Some cor- 
porations made little or no provision 
for the federal taxes on 1918 income 
with the result that charges for the 
tax levy are deducted from 1919 earn- 
ings making the prices for their com- 
modities much higher at present thon 


the prices possible under a_ lower 
tax rate.” 

William B. Colver, of the federal 
trade commission, charges that the 


excess profits levy “boosts costs, raises 
prices, halts production, breeds waste, 
extravagance and inefficient business 
methods.” He adds: “When a con- 
cern has reached beyond what is con- 
sidered to be its normal profitable- 
ness the surplus is partially taken 
away from it in increasing percent- 
ages. What follows? Waste an? 
extravagance; or an effort to make as 
much profit with the excess profits 
tax in operation as though it were 
not in operation and that is done by 
charging excess profits tax to costs. 
It means the collection from all the 
people, when the 60 per cent excess 
profits tax rate has been reached, of 
a dollar, unnecessarily, in order that 
40 per cent may be added to divisible 
profit.” 

Other critics have complained that 
the tax hits hardest the corporation 
with small or moderate capitaliza- 
tion and that enterprise, mechanical 
ingenuity and initiative are penalized 
so that if a small firm does a large 
business on a small capitalization the 
tax almost wipes it out. Consequent- 
ly there no longer is any necessity 
to employ accumulated profits in the 
business without capitalizing them, but 
on the contrary there is every induce- 
ment to capitalize every justifiable 
item and this makes for higher costs. 
Furthermore because costs are deduct- 
ed before taxable profits are arrived 
at under the operation of the excess 
profits tax there is no inducement to 
keep costs down as much as possible 
but in fact rather the reverse. 


Urges Repeal of Tax 


At the recent annual convention of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America in St. Louis the organiza- 
tion tax committee presented an ¢x- 
haustive report on the revenue prob- 
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lem in which it reached the conclusion 
that “though many changes in the tax 
laws are necessary, the first is the 
repeal of the excess profits tax” which 
the committee declared, was the para- 
mount tax issue before the country. 
The committee’s report in which it 
enumerates some of the chief counts 
in the indictment against the excess 
profits tax follows: 

“The excess profits provisions stand 
menace to our reconstruction 
program. Based as it is upon the 
accidental methods of capitalization 
before the war and the corporate re- 
have taken place 
enactment, it imposes un- 


as a 


constructions that 
since its 
just discrimination between the indi- 
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affected under the act as new en- 
terprises.” 

So it seems that the United States 
threshold of the 
industrial period of its 


stands upon the 


most critical 


entire history utterly devoid of a 


cefinite peacetime revenue policy. A 
rumber of purported solutions of the 


revenue riddle have been . offered 


among them being suggestions for 


a straight graduated tax upon per- 


sonal incomes and for a tax upon 


commodities and luxuries. The former 
would place the tax 


individual 


burden entirely 


upon incomes and is sure 
to be bitterly opposed, while the lat- 


ter is not likely to be enthusiastically 
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taxes by the rich through investment 


in state and municipal securities. 


The belief is growing among the 


most intelligent observers that the 
most sensible thing to do in the cir- 
appoint a 


cumstances would be to 


nonpartisan committee to devote in- 
tensive study to the problem and to 
report a solution. This course pur- 
sued in England resulted in a budget 
recommendation for a_ reduction of 


the war profits tax of 50 per cent. 


Certainly the problem is too im- 
portant and too vital to industry to 
permit of any further blundering or 
cleventh hour action, to which the 


revenue policy of the government was 





























vidual, partnership and _ corporate greeted as a solution by congress, subjected during the war. In con- 
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OF THE $49 ADVANCE IN 1918 OVER 1913 IN THE AVERAGE PRICE PER TON OF FINISHED STEEL SOLD BY UNITED STATES STEEL CORP., INCREASED 


TAXES RECEIVED $19, INCREASED WAGES $17, HIGHER OPERATING 


methods of conducting business. For 
instance, even under the reduced rate 
provisions for the tax year 1919 and 
based on a moderate amount invested, 
the tax of a stockholder in a corpora- 
tion producing 25 per cent net earn- 
ings would be nearly three times that 
of an individual doing business alone 
On the same capital or having the 
same capital in a partner- 
ship. The net earnings in all three 
cases are alike. In this case the tax 
will cost the stockholder 6.8 per cent 
on his capital and the individual or 
partner 2.8 per 


invested 


3usiness 


cent. can- 
not stand such unequal burdens in 
peace times. The tax is discrimina- 


tory in favor of old and against new 
enterprises. The older and well es- 
tablished concerns making good profits 
before the war are not so materially 


which is still vividly conscious of the 
public’s reception of the 1918 luxury 
taxes. 

The recommendation offered by 
Former Secretary Glass in his annual 
report for “an increase of the normal 
income tax and of the lower brackets 
attracted wide- 


cf the surtax,” has 


spread attention. It will be necessary 
to sall back 


sources, he says, in order to replace 


upon these revenue 
those sacrificed by the elimination or 


reduction of the excess profits tax, 


which he denounced as unsuitable as 
a “war expedient” and doubly objec- 
tionable as a peacetime tax measure. 
He pointed out that the 
brackets of the 


uppermost 


surtax have already 
passed the point of productivity. In 
addition he recommended that con- 


gress take steps to prevent evasion of 


EXPENSES $9, WHILE BUT $4 WENT FOR ADDITIONAL DIVIDENDS 


national prob- 
lem is it imperative that care- 
ful and deliberate consideration be 
given to the solution. 


rection with no other 
more 


congressional 
leaders indicate they are keenly alive to 
keeping appropriations 
within as reasonable bounds as possible 
in the circumstances. Republican Leader 
Mondell of the house declares that esti- 
mates of 1920 needs by government 
bureaus and departments aggregate $6,- 
000,000,000, including $613,000,000 on ac- 
count of the railroads. The army alone 
wants nearly $1,000,000.000. Representa- 
tive Mondell predicted that the total esti- 
mates would be pared by at least $1,000,- 
000,000, a process that would be greatly 
aided by the federal 
budget plan a bill providing for which 


Recent outgivings of 


the necessity of 


adoption of the 


has already been approved by the house 














Fig. 1—Gray iron foundry of the Saginaw Products Co. erected by Frank D. Chase, 


ESPITE labor unrest, scarcity of 
D materials and obstacles of other 

kinds, American industries, in 
1919, established a record of expansion 
never equaled in any one year since 
the birth of the nation. Millions in ad- 
ditional capital have been invested to 
increase the output of American goods; 
hundreds of new corporations have 
launched into actual production and, at 
the beginning of 1920, American manu- 
facturing institutions find themselves as 
never before in a position to place 
American-made goods in the markets of 
every country on the globe. 

Nov. 11, 1918, found these industries 
working at top speed producing the ma- 
terial with which to drive Germany from 
her “place in the sun,” and it was with 
something of a shock that the news was 
received that the war was over and 
peacetime methods of “business were to 
be restored. For more than four years 
and particularly during the last two, 
these plants had given little thought to 
expansion, except to that which was 
absolutely necessary. In fact most ex- 
pansion of this character during the war 
was financed by the government. As a 
result, many extensive plans privately 
created had been laid aside until the 
war was won. But with this task ac- 
complished these plans were again taken 
up and before many months suspended 
programs were moving toward execu- 
tion. 

No criterion better can illustrate the 
expansion of capacity during 1919 than 


the number of new metalworking plants 
and additions erected during the year. 
Even the most pessimistic observer after 
a casual survey of the figures, is forced 
to admit that never in history have so 
many individual projects been started 
and such an amount of money been 
expended in a single year. When to the 
expansion in metalworking lines that of 
other industries is added, an astonishing 
result is shown by the amount of con- 
struction done during the year. 

Practically every branch of the metal- 
working industry was extended during 
1919, but this expansion was marked 
chiefly in the automobile industry where 
millions were invested by the automobile 
and automobile parts manufacturers. 
From Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, approximately 
6264 distinct industrial building projects 
were started, which exceeds the number 
initiated in 1918 by 1348. 


Volume is Tremendous 


During the first four months follow- 
ing the signing of the armistice, build- 
ing was practically at a standstill. Some 
construction was going on, but compared 
with former years, the erection of plants 
and additions was practically nil. Almost 
overnight this condition changed and 
construction companies soon found them- 
selves working at a tremendous rate and 
unable to fill the contracts on their 
books. Added to the almost overwhelm- 
ing number of contracts, the construc- 
tion firms had to contend with numerous 
obstacles, which to some extent were 
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Inc., which is designed and built along most modern industrial lines 


released as the year advanced, but never- 
theless played a part in the industry the 
entire period. 

Some idea of the extent of the work 
done during the year by the construc- 
tion and engineering companies of the 
country is afforded by figures compiled 
by the F. W. Dodge Co. New York 
These statistics show the value of con- 
tracts for all kinds of building opera- 
tions, including residences, business, 
public service and industrial construc- 
tion, awarded from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 
and tell a complete story in themselves. 
They are compared with figures for 
previous years. They follow: - 

AWARDS FROM JAN. 1 TO DEC. 1 


DUNi depawnne se%eebbvese tans <ebaus $2,332,902,000 
ar eee ey eee 1,631,929,000 
Di. dhisddeceuceyeee de enedscesace 1,527,370,000 
DG ivseehhplesekeesseneneveduns 1,243,998 ,397 
DiLtehhepeisdendsebeuecesndsdes 857,190,100 
Dit edeummennagesenhonesenees an 677,920,300 
Tt besdedédedeeneceseseehendéocs 798,117,500 
Dove ceces chcoteeechsssesibeseses 803,391,500 
PER saccvsdbccveccendésteovcesuccs 735,283,813 
Dh sabdceedtubtanth@banodesdwe ote 756,284,931 
e NEW ENGLAND 
SPT: reer re ee $207 ,288,000 
Di ackeue\ousé dupes 40ees wseee 143,615,000 
De taedsaes eae nbdeenesstseeuses 193,343.000 
BOER cccccccdcccscccccessoeesecces 193,779,000 
Jah. teeacedudeses eoobsins 163,776,000 
ee : anieicte arearadh naan one alee 162,732,000 
i. ss nkagbhocedodeesoeecasawanen 159,740,000 
ere eer 186,963,000 
Dt. tsceisabeeveseeeus vague ..+» 162,535,000 
i, ca béndObnece ewes Celene ee ses 149,715,000 
Ds c26be eee 6escnntesgetese ceoete 149,553,000 
Sl chidulsetceseseedhesnse* .«+» 100,037,000 
Di oactkwd 600 0b asGGhe ecencconeress 123.687,000 
re Seer sehoaunta 116,032,000 
ae errr rrr ttt .. 101,670,000 
OE a. nn cdebadecessesacdeoensons 90,800,000 
BOOB. cc cccccccccccccvsccecsesecses 96,676,000 
BOBR. ccciicdccovrecccccocccodoccvess 109,734,000 
|) rT rT Te 113,102,000 
NEW YORK AND NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 
Bs dbs cb esceessecedeccest $503,729,000 


249,188,000 
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OR CR ASO oe 316,014,000 
Spb bpparttonaeehetenta tt 2c 255,381,500 
SEES oc Be Dideedte bacidaieocbeaehe 155,154,500 
Stitt. cs oduscauancedtenseat 121,598,000 
oo RRR RRR ot seeN 1: 235,694,500 
(tar eecengepe tars D+ aaa A 211,282,500 
ills in ch aeieelees Rides 215,839,500 
a Bl A a 233,081,000 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON 
SLA. -andunbincs dadeuavevetae $359,747,000 
ieee co nchyubadeeae’ 388,455,000 
Sh. sAARiS ad nadstanaoneny’ 204,654,000 
Tc cadkthaduceverebedssbes Pannell 150,046,000 
ih init... <ncdedunmeaenee 90,905,000 
MS. Oo cio adanecs cde beeeees 81,195,000 
Ts cs canccucndescsasnbeeescote 83,441,000 
TEL. ccleccsschsccaamerescesssee 132,691,000 
tn...) cob igeeséuneonas 96,173,000 
>... .... vaulibesedsoaceunsecs 91,934,000 
PITTSBURGH 
Ce CE ee oA Re! $383,322,000 
Sl csp ceciuscseosesennietanedee 343,509,000 
SE . osdecccudkebniivedieattesh 192,983,000 
SA)» obhesnchcuniitedsaddaanensd 156,564,000 
Dine. dhahebendtetechesenbevtad 111,562,000 
acuttheceneteccessataeceouln 125,831,000 
Cal. ccuasacssneséudibainslel 145,853,000 
iL, o sechtéssesesbeosnsieiintie 108,505,000 
ape panbeie otters yaraionaiis 120,674,000 
Ei cccdd cemssdautweseoastnten 100,395,000 


 hansticesescabecéonsaqessoen $820,506,000 
TEisnceeavesscosechsaseleeocuses 474,609,000 
Sl ovwnbacdsoapesseverenentionns 573,762,000 
Dl eniuesssacsseesateleopeashaqual 424,231,897 
Sisbipexenseseh ssenevesaneeguel 280,601,600 
SD uivihs<bbasodcussecwiewehhes<s 196,564,300 
Si sidhesssecssenaghecssooccucts 173,389,000 
PuGsoxascubeteseesssscenenans 163,950,000 
DR shaserevedshisescecnagehdsaees 140,062,313 
iiindas<sssstescenensnmneneeleel 181,159,931 
NORTHWEST 
Ee ci csvestuhaducaseesonveteliah $58,310,000 
BWDIUB. ..cccccsecccvcccccccceccccess 33,553,000 
DR debtetcaunseaseebeue dances 46,614,000 
BOIS. cc cccccccccsscccccscccevecece 63,996,000 
AR eS I 55,191,000 


Of the total expended in 1919 approxi- 
mately 12 per cent was for metalworking 
plants. As a gage to the amount of con- 
struction done during the year by the 
metalworking industry, the figures com- 
piled by the Dodge Co. from July 1 to 
Dec. 1 must be considered. During this 
period im the territory north of the 
Ohio and east of the Missouri rivers, in- 
dustrial building contracts amounted to 
$309,041,908, which figure has been ex- 
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ceeded but once and that in 1918, when 
great and numerous plant enlargements, 
financed by the government and erected 
for war purposes only, were under con- 
struction. Of this amount approximately 
$46,443,820 was expended for metal- 
working plants. 

In the New England district industrial 
building contracts during the period 
amounted to $36,724,185 and of this total 
more than $5,540,785 was for metalwork- 
ing plants. In New York state and 
northern New Jersey total industrial 
contracts awarded from July 1 to Dec. 1 
amounted to $45,161,389 of which more 
than $8,978,935 was expended for metal- 
working purposes. In the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington district in- 
dustrial building awards from July 1 
to Dec. 1 amounted to $30,863,394 of 
which more than $7,970,800 was by the 
metalworking industry. Awards in the 
Pittsburgh district during the five month 
period totaled $78,289,840. Of this 
amount more than $23,683,800 was for 
metalworking plants. 

In the Central west district, which in- 
cludes Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and parts of eastern Missouri 
and Kansas, industrial awards during the 
period amounted to $106,934,100 which is 
greater than the high record established 
in 1917. Of these awards more than 
$34,362,090 was expended for metalwork- 
ing buildings. Industrial awards in the 
states of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota during the period totaled $4,032,- 
000 and the portion for metalworking 
plants was more than $269,500. 

Expenditures for all kinds of construc- 
tion in all districts from Jan. 1 to Dec. 
1, totaled more than $2,333,902,000. Ap- 
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proximately $309,041,908 of this was ex- 
pended for industrial buildings. It has 
been estimated that $250,525,910 was paid 
out for the construction of plants and 
plant additions in the metalworking in- 
dustry. 

These figures, although only aproxi- 
mate, show the enormous expansion 
which has taken place during the year 
and are a gage to the program being 
pursued by the industrial institutions of 
the country to reach maxiitium produc- 
tion if possible in 1920. 


Standardized Construction Gains 


Standardization in all lines of manu- 
facture has been advocated for years 
but not until the last few has standard- 
ization of industrial buildings been 
recognized as a factor in increased pro- 
duction. During 1919 the tendency to- 
ward the erection of industrial buildings 
along standardized lines, was noted by 
the similarity of construction for com- 
panies engaged in the same lines of 
effort. 

It is an accepted fact that a type of 
building which has proved its value to 
one machine shop, foundry or metal- 
working plant, will be just as valuable 
and as useful for the purpose of another, 
and builders and contractors working 
along this line, have developed types of 
buildings which are best suited to the 
work to be done in them. As a result 
of this movement, practically three types 
of buildings are being erected in this 
country today. The first type is well 
adapted to the needs of heavy metal- 
working plants and large foundries and 
is of steel and concrete or brick con- 


struction. No unique features are at- 





FIG. 2—LIGHTING OF A PLANT HAS MUCH TO DO WITH THE QUANTITY 


AND QUALITY OF THE PRODUCTS TURNED OUT. THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS 


A WELL LIGHTED MACHINE SHOP ERECTED BY THE AUSTIN CO 
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VIEWS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF METALWORKING PLANTS WHICH ILLUSTRATE THE CHARACTER OF INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION CARRIED OUT DURING 
THE PAST YEAR 
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tached to structures of this kind, other 
than that the buildings are the last 
establishment 
of a plant. In this type of structure 
a complete layout of equipment is made 
before any thought whatever is given 
to the construction of the buildings. 
When the layout plans have been com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the owner, 
the contractor then erects the building, 
or as it were, puts the shell on the 
plant. 

For smaler foundries and machine 
shops the ‘endency in construction has 
been towafd structures of structural 
steel and brick. This is because a 
steel-frame building is well adapted to 
supporting cranes and monorail carriers 
and gives longer spans of clear floor 
area than can be obtained in other types. 
For lighter manufacturing, the prefer- 
ence of manufacturers during the year 
was <livided between reinforced con- 
crete Hat slab construction and ordinary 
mill construction of wood and brick. 

The second type of building is that 
built along well standardized lines, such 
as that erected by the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land. This type of construction is gen- 
erally of brick and steel and is well 
adapted to all lines of manufacture. 
This type is suited to the manufacturer 
who is planning on future extension, as 
additions can be added without delay 
to production. Such structures are 
standardized along lines which provide 
generous means for light and ventila 
tion and the supporting columns are laid 
out in such a way as to provide free- 
dom of layout, while the sturdy con- 
struction is equal to the strain im- 
posed on them by cranes, monorails, etc. 

The third type is that of the standard 
unit building, such as erected by the 
Truscon Steel Co., 
These buildings are practically fabricated 


Youngstown, O 


structures, all parts being made at the 
plant and shipped to the site of construc- 
tion, ready for immediate erection. Dur- 
ing the war in many cases they were of 
incalculable value because of the short 
time in which they could be erected— 
approximately six weeks from date of 
It is estimated that about 10,000 
square feet of floor area can be made 


order. 


ready for occupation by 20 men in eight 
or 10 days. There are about 7% to 8 
pounds of steel per square foot of floor 
space, in the monitor type, and in the 
sawtooth type there are about 10 pounds 
of steel per square foot. Buildings of 
this type can be erected on either con- 
crete or wood foundations. Structures of 
this type can be razed and moved from 
one site to another, with practically no 
loss in salvage. 

Each manufacturer of course has his 
ideas as to how a plant should be con- 
structed, but from the types being 
erected it is apparent that manufacturers 
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have accepted the standard building con- 
struction on a large scale. Some types 
of construction, which were popular dur- 
ing 1919, are shown by the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 

The plant of the Samson Tractor Co., 
Janesville, Wis., is shown in Fig. 3 
This is unit one of the plant, and con- 
sists of a l-story machine shop, 200 x 
500 feet, a 2-story office building, 40 x 
216 feet, a l-story boiler house, 37 x 40 
feet, a l-story coal storage building, 16 
x 51 feet and other structures. The 
building shown is that of the office and 
machine shop. The machine shop is of 
steel sawtooth construction with brick 
walls, steel sash, asphalt block floors, 
cemeyt roofing tile and prepared roofing. 

In Fig. 4 a modern brick and steel 
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Fig. 6. These buildings were erected 
at the plant of the Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, by the Truscon Steel 
Co. The building in the foreground is 
80 x 156 feet. 

A type of construction which has been 
in demand is shown in Fig. 7. This 
building was erected by the Austin Co., 
Cleveland, for the Busch-Selzer Diezel 
Engine Co., St. Louis. This structure 
is of special size, being 137 x 184 
feet, and is of brick and steel cen- 
struction. 

Fig. 8 is that. of the Jackson-Church- 
Wilcox Co., Saginaw, Mich., which also 
was erected by Frank D. Chase, Inc, 
The layout of this building consists of a 
3-story reinforced concrete building, 67 
x 207 feet, and is of reinforced con- 
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FIG. 11—CHART SHOWS TREND OF ALL CONSTRUCTION FROM 1918 TO 1919, AND INDUSTRIAL 


CONSTRUCTION FROM 1915 TO 1919 
TION DROPPED IN 1919 FROM THAT OF 


ALTHOUGH THE AMOUNT OF INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUC- 
1918, THIS IS OFFSET BY THE INCREASED 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS DURING THE YEAR COMPARED WITH 1918 


structure is shown. This was erected 
for the Bryant Mfg. Co., Chicago, by 
the Austin Co., Cleveland. This build- 
ing is a No. 2 Austin standard building, 
and is 90x280 feet. Sufficient light 
and ventilation is afforded by a building 
of this type. 

The illustration shown in Fig. 5, 
is that of the plant of Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Detroit, which was 
erected by Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co., New York. This build- 
ing is typical of large finishing plant 
and machine shop construction, as 
well as being adapted to the use of 
automotive and other finishing in- 
dustries. 

The sawtooth type of standard build 
ing, as erected by the Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., is shown in Fig. 10. 
This building was erected by the Truscon 
Co. for its own use, and is now being 
used as a machine shop. Another type 


of standardized building is »shown in 


crete, steel, brick, steel sash, gypsum 
roof tile, construction. 

The newly erected plant of the Con- 
solidated Press Co., Hastings, Mich., 
erected by Frank D. Chase, Inc., Chi- 
This plant 
consists of a machine shop, one-story, 
150 x 302 feet, of enameled brick and 
steel construction, has pond continuous 


cago, is shown in Fig. 9. 


top hung and pivoted steel sash, tile 
roof, concrete floor throughout and is 
40 feet 10 inches to bottom of truss in 
section with craneway. The office build- 
ing of this plant is a 2-story structure, 
49 x 97 feet, of mill construction, white 
enamel brick, and is connected to the 
machine shop by a covered bridge. This 
type of plant is thought by many to be 
a model of architectural beauty. 

Large foundry construction, is 
shown by Fig. 12. This is the plant 
of the Vulcan Products Co., and was 
Westinghouse, Church, 
This structure is mod- 


erected by 
Kerr & Co 
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ernly equipped and built in the most 
aproved style for the production of 
large castings. It is well lighted and 
ventilated. 

Time was when foundries, machine 
shops and metalworking plants were 
housed in buildings often least suited to 
their needs and for their purposes. This 
was due to the fact little thought was 
given to scientific lines of construction 
and, any building, no matter be it an 
abandoned barn or a business structure 
so long as it afforded the space, was 
accepted as suitable for the needs of 
the manufacturer. 


Light and Air Sought 


Such is not the case today. Many and 
varied are the demands placed on the 
contractors by prospective builders. 
More thought is given to light and ven- 
tilation in the erection of buildings by 
manufacturers, than ever before. De- 
mands of industry call for light, airy 
buildings and it has been proved that 
only in plants well ventilated and well 
lighted, cam the best and the greatest 
amount of work be turned out. The 
daylight scheme has been the greatest 
factor in the revolution, if revolution it 
can be termed, in the construction of 
modern plants. Production today de- 
mands plenty of light and on the other 
hand modern health conservation dictates 
the necessity for sufficient ventilation. 
Practically every plant now being erected 
is provided with restrooms, clubrooms, 
etc., which are recognized as a necessary 
adjunct to working space. The larger 
plants are provided with drinking foun- 
tains in various places, where workmen 
can relieve their thirst without running 
to the far end of the shop in order to 
do so. Some thought is also given to 
architectural beauty many plants being 
models in this respect. 

Builders have realized that layout of 
equipment is of prime importance in 
plant construction and have developed 
plant types along lines, which insure 
greater convenience, to workmen and 
machiries, less loss of time, and there- 
fore, greater production. 

One of the striking developments of 
the year is that shown by the plans of 
the manufacturer for enlarged capacity 
and the an- 
ticipation of 
still greater 
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production in the future. Plants form- 
erly were built for specific needs. They 
still are, but provision is now made for 
future layouts in the original plans. 
Plans for a foundry at Saginaw, Mich., 
for the General Motors Corp., which was 
planned and built by Frank D. Chase, 
Inc., Chicago, and is one of the most 
modernly equipped and _ constructed 
plants in the country call for future and 
ultimate construction. In the erection of 
this plant, before erection was started, 
plans not only were drawn for the 
buildings to be started immediately, but 
also for future structures to be under- 
taken when demands required. 

This scheme of planning for the future 
is practically a new development and, 
is one that has gained in favor greatly 
during the past year. Manufacturers 
have recognized the saving, both in time 
and money, afforded by the preparation 
of such plans and, realize that in this 
way additions to old plants can be 
erected along lines similar to the parent 
buildings. The plant as a whole there- 
fore retains similarity of appearance in 
all its parts and retains the desired 
appearance of construction and conveni- 
ence of plant layout. 

In the expansion of 
construction lines, the metalworking in- 
dustry has taken the lead and, in this 
industry, the manufacture of automobiles 
has played the most extensive part. The 
ban on the manufacture of pleasure 
automobiles was lifted shortly after the 
signing of the armistice and immediately 
practically all manufacturers of this class 
in the country, laid plans to turn out 
large numbers of cars. To a great ex- 
tent they have fulfilled their aims but 
it is apparent they have not kept up with 
the demand for their products. The ex- 
pansion in the automobile indus- 
try called forth enlargements in 
other metalworking pursuits and 
this cspecially was noticeable in 
the erection of 
While the country has seen no 
greater year in industrial build- 
ing than that of 1919, 1920 looms 
break all 
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as likely to 
Many manufacturers 
delayed construction of 
plants and additions in the hope 
of lower prices, are planning to 
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go ahead with these plans as soon as 
possible. Many of the powerful corpo- 
rations of the country have laid aside 
large appropriations to finance proposed 
building expansion and, plans are ma- 
turing actively for the formation of 
new tompanies, which undoubtedly will 
erect new plants. 

As an index to the proposed industrial 
activity of the future, the district about 
Detroit is striking. Statistics show that 
appropriations there totaling $84,400,000 
have been made for new construction 
and during the year which has elapsed, 
that district’s industrial and financial in- 
terests have initiated construction pro- 
grams involving no less than $100,000,000. 
In the Cleveland district, another auto- 
mobile center, a similar though more 
moderate expansion is recorded. 


Record Expansion During Year 


During the year, according to a lead- 


ing industrial engineer, industrial con- 
struction for the first few months was 
largely confined to the central west. 


Toward the latter part of the year, how- 
ever, the eastern section of the country 
awoke, and construction activities in that 
section were progressing at a fair rate 
when 1920 began. 

Contractors and engineers state that 
although more was expended 
on industrial projects in 1918 than in 
i919, during the latter 
individual projects were placed under 
construction. This, they point out, is 
an index to the effort made by manu- 
to fill the demand for their 
They further state that al- 
the year’s expansion was 
enormous, it has not 

Undoubtedly 1919 
year of expansion, despite labor unrest, 
shortage of materials and other compli- 
cations, which are the inevitable after- 
math of war. As 1920 begins labor 
conditions, the greatest obstacle of all, 
while still dubious, are more promising. 
With a settled labor market the manu- 
facturer feels assured of maximum pro- 
duction, which will act as an incentive 
to greater expansion. The _ industrial 
construction outlook for 1920, promising 
in plans prepared as in contemplation, 
therefore largely revolves about the ex- 
tent to which sound counsel shall prevail 
between employer and employe. 


money 


year more 


facturers 
goods. 
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been sufficient. 


was a wonderful 





FIG. 12—PLANT OF THE VULCAN PRODUCTS CO. WHICH WAS ERECTED BY WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & CO. Is AN EXAMPLE OF THE BUILDING 
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HIRTEEN months have elapsed 
since the signing of the armis- 
tice and so far the fear that 


market would be 


the machine tool 
demoralized by the dumping of sur- 
plus war equipment, widely expressed 
a year ago, realized. 
On the contrary, during 
the reconstruction period has far sur- 
passed that of wartime; and even now 
cannot deliver 


has not been 


the demand 


many manufacturers 
tools in less than two to six, or even 
eight, months from date of order. 
It is difficult to determine the 
factors contributed the 
present the 
market. The demand for manufactured 
articles of all kinds greatly 
the supply, and machine tools in great 
number are needed to maintain pres- 
ent production and also to provide ad- 
ditional capacity, which is sorely need- 


not 
which have 
gratifying condition of 


exceeds 


ed. Just now, however, the future 
is attracting the thought of the ma- 
chinery _ trade. What factors. will 


favorably influence conditions through- 
out 1920 and what obstacles, if any, 
must be combatted during the year? 


Cannot Keep Up With Demand 


An official of the American Machine 
& Foundry Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.,, 
which employs many machine tools, 
recently said: 


“We have no excess producing ca- 
pacity in any of our departments; on 
the contrary we would like four times 
our present capacity and six times our 
present supply of raw material; also, 
if it is possible to arrange it, have 
the day’s length extended to 40 hours 
and have a sufficient supply of well 
satisfied mechanics to supply us five 
working shifts. We have hustled since 
the armistice, but it looks as if 
we had hustled almost too hard, since 





we have booked more business than 
we can fill in the next year.” 
The Cadillac Motor Car Co., De- 


troit, reports that during the last few 
years its “equipment has overcrowded 


itself to the point where it fairly is 





Prohibition a Factor 
In Tool Demand 


ROHIBITION is scheduled to 
bring about an increased demand 
Because this fac- 
indirect, tt is 
none the less important. Hotels all 
over America have taken up the 
railroad slogan, “See America First; 
and are doing all in their power to 
stimulate automobile travel in order 
to offset the loss in revenue which 
has resulted and is resulting from 
the shutting down of the liquor traf- 
fic with the consequent closing of 
hotel bars. It is a known fact thai 
while there than 300,000 
miles of railway in the United 
States, the motor car has the use 
of 3,000,000 miles of highway. Ac- 
cording to Motor Age, this mileage 
is destined to be greatly increased 
in 1920. It is expected that $633,- 
000,000 will be expended for hard 


for machine tools. 


tor is more or less 





are less 


surface highways this year as 
against $138,000,000 in 1919. With 
road development carried on in 


such @ comprehenSive manner, an 
increased consumption of automo- 
biles and trucks will result. This 
in turn will necessitate more produc- 
tive capacity for automotive fac- 
tories and it naturally follows that 
more machine tools will be required. 




















For that 


bulging out over the sides.” 
reason it is erecting a new plant and 
promises to be a larger consumer of 


machine tools than ever. 

However, there is another side to 
the situation which is not so bright, 
and, just as the favorable factors are 
likely to continue through another 
so are many of the unfavorable 
Chief among the deterrent in- 
labor with its numerous 
complications. At times during 1919, 
machinery manufacturers’ efforts were 
considerably curtailed not only by 
machinists’ strikes but by labor trou- 
foundries and other shops 
them their raw materials, 
the walkout of steelworkers and the 
defection of the miners. It is not 
reasonable to expect that these condi- 
tions will be entirely eliminated in 
1920, but it is hoped, however, that 
the situation will be appreciably im- 
proved. 


year, 
ones. 
fluences is 


bles in 
furnishing 


Lower Prices Almost Impossible 


Restricted production and advanc- 
ing costs make price reductions a prac- 
tical impossibility. On the contrary, 
price advances on machine tools 
early in the new year are expected 
in some quarters. During the first 
months of 1919 many users expected 
a decided slump and not a few post- 
poned closing. In most cases, how- 
this delay proved expensive. In 
a few instances price reductions were 
made and those who benefited found 
that the saving in purchase price did 
not affect the earning power of the 
machine lost during the waiting period 
Later the manufacturers who reduced 
their prices in order to obtain busi- 
ness, had to make advances. Addi- 
tional increases were found neces- 


ever, 
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FIG. 1—EXPANSION AMONG MOTOR TRUCK MANUFACTURERS IS ALMOST CONTINUOUS AND UNUSUAL GROWTH IS ANTICIPATED AMONG THEM FOR 1920. 
THIS MACHINE SHOP OF CLEVELAND COMPANY HAS MODERN EQUIPMENT 


sary so-that by the latter part of 
November, many prices had reached 
or even exceeded wartime levels. 

The railroads, practically out of 
the machine tool market ever since 
they went under federal control, are 
expected to develop a huge demand 
for machine tools during the next 12 
months. It is known that much of 
the equipment in railroad machine 
shops is worn out if not altogether 
obsolete. While many machinery sell- 
ers do not expect any sizable orders 
from railroads until they return to 
private ownership, the roads fast are 
reaching the point where they must 
have new machine tool equipment. 

Sporadic purchases by railroads, of 
course, have been made during 1919, 
but these have not kept pace with 
increasing needs. Inquiries have been 
numerous in recent months from vari- 
ous roads, including Pennsylvania 
lines west, New York Central lines, 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Rock Island and Santa Fe railroads. 
Sizable bookings are expected from 
these and others more before many 
months have passed. 

By way of contrast, shipbuilders 
are not expected to display much in- 
terest in machine tool offerings; in 
fact, some attractive offerings of used 
machinery are expected to be made 
by them. During the war the ship- 
yards of the country acquired consid- 
erable machinery and already some are 
disposing of a portion of their equip- 
ment. Some toois for replacement 
may be required but it is thought 
that the demand for this purpose will 
be nominal. 


Considerable business during the 


past year has come to machine tool 
sellers from the industries which dur- 


ing the war were termed “nonessen- 
tials” for want of a better name. 
Manufacturers of coffee-making ma- 
chinery, typewriters, cream separators, 
adding machines, vacuum cleaners, etc., 
made efforts to get on their feet 
again. Munitions makers devoted 
most of the year to the task of chang- 
ing back to their normal product 
This, in many cases, involved the 
disposal of war work equipment and 
the installation of new machines, a 
process often delayed by the unwind- 
ing of governmental red tape in set- 
tling war contracts. Since some of 
these only now are being negotiated, 
it may be said that only a good start 
has been made by. the “nonessential” 
industries in getting back to prewar 
conditions. Apparently this consti- 
tutes a large field for used machinery 
dealers, and that they are alive to 
the opportunities is evidenced by the 
large number of inquiries received 
in response to stock lists sent out. 


&@ More Food Means More Tools 


Increasing demands for food both 
for domestic and foreign consumption 
mean much to machine tool manufac- 
turers. The tractor industry, now in 
its infancy, is growing by leaps and 
bounds in response to the call for 
more activity in agricultural pursuits, 
and this means a large market for 
machinery. Tractor manufacturers have 
taken much equipment during the 
past year but preparations are being 
made to satisfy a huge demand dur- 
ing 1920. It is stated that at pres- 
ent there are 2500 farm tractors in 
use in the state of Pennsylvania alone 
and that this number will be greatly 
increased during 1920. A survey of 
the tractor field made in 1918, shows 


there were 3,355,895,722 acres of land 
under cultivation in the United States. 
Dividing this by 80, the average 
acreage of farms, it is seen that there 
are 41,948,696 potential farms in the 
United States. Tractors no longer are 
in experimental stage, and it has been 
assumed that there will be a demand 
for approximately 7,000,000 tractors 
at an early date. 
Tremendous expansion in_ tractor 
production is planned by the General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, and Henry 
Ford & Son, Dearborn, Mich. The 
former’s Samson tractor plant at 
Janesville, Wis., which was a large 
buyer of tools in Chicago, Detroit 
and elsewhere, had arrived at an aver- 
age daily production of 60 tractors 
by the beginning of December. Quan- 
tity production is expected to start 
early in 1920 at Ford’s Hamilton, O., 
tractor plant, for which a large quan- 
tity of tools had to be purchased 
Provision for expansion at the two 
plants mentioned was made in ad- 
vance, since more room was a pre 
supposed necessity. This is true of 
others, all of which have _ taken 
their quota of machine tool equip- 
ment in the past year. Included in 
this number are the Holt Mfg. Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; the Hart-Parr Co., Charles 
City, Iowa; the Hollis Tractor Co.., 
Tiffin, O.; the Shelby Tractor & 
Truck Co., Shelby, O.; the Cleveland 
Tractor Co., Post Tractor Co., and 
J. T. Tractor Co., Cleveland; the In- 
ternational Harvester Co. Chicago; 
the Moline Plow Co., East Moline, 
Iil.; and many others, all of whom 
are said to have huge numbers of 
unfilled orders on their books. 
Perhaps no branch of industry ne- 
gotiated the transitory period from 
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war to peace with less friction than 
the motor truck group.. This was true 
because no radical change in output 
was necessary. Motor truck manu- 
facturers had been producing at 100 
per cent capacity for the government 
and they simply diverted their prod- 
uct to peacetime channels. However, 
the motor truck industry will figure 
in machine tool market in _ 1920. 
Ohio, New York and Michigan are the 
three greatest truck producing states 
and Ohio is said to have more trucks 
in operation than any other state. 
Reports indicate that farmers are be- 
ing educated to the advantages of 
using trucks. Shipping by truck in- 
stead of by freight train steadily is 
gaining in popularity. For these and 
other reasons truck manufacturers are 
finding it mecessary to expand con- 
tinually. 

One large buyer of machine tools 
in Cleveland during 1919 was the 
White Motor Co. For many weeks 
its daily production has averaged 
50 trucks. It constantly is adding 
buildings to its already huge plant 
and in November new machinery was 
arriving at the plant almost daily. 
A section of the well-lighted, broad- 
aisled machine shop is shown in Fig. 
1, and Fig. 2 shows a portion of its 
gear generating department. 

While the increase of the 
truck business in 1919 was enormous, 


motor 


greater things are promised for 1920. 
A little over a year ago, the business 
was over 75 per cent below normal, 
while now it is more than 75 per 
cent in advance of the best months 
known This increase partially was 
contributed by sales abroad, chiefly 
South America. Truck builders are 
preparing to give an increased meas- 


FIG. 2—THE AUTOMOTIVE TRADE TAKES ADVANTAGE OF ALL TYPES OF LABOR-SAVING EQUIPMENT BROUGHT OUT 
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ure of attention to the export trade 
this year. In some quarters the sup- 
planting of street cars by trucks is 
anticipated. 


Automobiles Take 70 Per Cent 


Passenger automobile manufacturers, 
however, represent the largest users 
of the majority of machine tools to- 
day. A low percentage of planers 
and boring mills is sold for this branch 
of industry but the percentage of 
crankshaft and heavy-duty lathes, mill- 
spindle and 


ing machines, multiple 


heavy-duty drills, automatics, gear 


generators, etc., is large. The average 
percentage of sales to the automotive 
trade by eight representative machin 
ery dealers is about 70 per cent, 95 
per cent being the maximum and 50 
the minimum. The demand for tools 
by automobile builders has been par- 
ticularly heavy since the signing of 
the armistice and doubtless will be 
increased this year. 

Evidence to substantiate this is 
found in the building program of the 
allied 
various parts of the country. In De- 
about 


automotive and industries in 
troit alone, of the total of 


$100,000,000 in building construction 


now started or contemplated, over 
half originated with the automotive 
or alvied industries, as shown by the 
following list: 


$12,650,000 
12,000,000 


General Motors Corp 
Maxwell-Chalmers Motor Car Co 


Fisher Body Corp .. 10,000,000 
Studebaker Corp .. 10,000,000 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co . 5,000,000 
Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co . 8,000,000 
Hudson Motor Car Co . 2,250,000 
Morgan-Wright Tire Co 1.000.000 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 1,000,000 
Packard Motor Car Co . 1.750.000 
Wadsworth Mfc. Co 1,000,000 

SEES scccevécuscocdsaasbanestoense $59,650,000 


This does not include the $40,000.- 


ONE OPERATOR TAKES CARE OF A BATTERY OF SIX GEAR 


35 


000 blast furnace project of the Ford 
Motor Co., at River Rouge, Mich.; 
the Wills-Lee automobile plant at 
Marysville, Mich.; and the industrial 
Bay City 


activity at Flint, Pontiac, 


and other Michigan towns. 

As estimated by the president of 
a prominent Cleveland automobile 
company, the automobile industry of 
the country is 1,000,000 cars short of 
filling the present demand. He re- 
cently said: “One motor vehicle now 
is in use for every 19 persons in 
the United States and this ratio doubt- 
less will be greatly decreased before 
another year rolls by Statisticians 
look for 20,000,000 users of automo- 
biles and trucks by 1922 or 1924. 

That the demands from the automotive 


field have exerted a powerful influ- 
ence on machine tool design is uwni- 
versally conceded, both by dealers and 
manufacturers. One well known ma- 
chine dealer states: “Ever since the 
advent of the automobile, the machine 
tool industry has been striving to meet 
its requirements. Practically every 
tool designed within the last 15 years 
has been influenced in some manner 
by prevailing practice of automobile 
production work.” In many cases 
this demand has made for increased 
weight and strength. In others, re- 
duction of space requirements with- 
out a corresponding lowering of pro 
duction capacity is the fac 

Production capacity is the great need 
of automobile Those 


in the Detroit territory are particu- 


manufacturers. 


larly noted for their willingness to 
throw out machinery and make room 
for tools which will increase their 
output even if the percentage of in- 
crease is relatively low. 


Reports from 16 representative ma- 





IN THIS GEAR-GENERATING PLANT 


CUTTERS 
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chine tool manufacturers indicate 60 
per cent as the average of their out- 
put going to the automotive trade. 
The percentages as given run all the 
way from 35 to 80 per cent. Ma- 
chine tool manufacturers generally, 
except those whose product is ab- 
sorbed by other lines, state that while 
the requirements of the automotive 
industry wield a powerful influence 
upon machine tool design, it does not 
exert absolute control. One eastern 
manufacturer, however, goes so far 
as to state that the automotive de- 
mand absolutely governs machine tool 
design today. 


New Milling Machine Produced 


Many machine tools have been 
brought out in recent years, primari- 
ly for the automotive trade in an- 
swer to its call for increased pro- 
duction. An _ interesting depar-ure 
from established precedent was ac- 
complished early in 1919 by the Oes- 
terlein Machine Co., Cincinnati, with 
its tilted rotary milling machine, il- 
lustrated and described on page 1359 
of the May 22 issue of THe Iron TRADE 


THE IRON 
of these was postponed and is sched- 
uled to take place early this year. 

Automobile parts companies all have 
shared in the prosperity which de- 
scended upon the automobile industry 
with the close of the war. These 
were important buyers in 1919 and 
unless all signs fail, will continue to 
take their quota of the product of 
machine tool manufacturers during 
the coming year. 

The demands made 
tool builders in recent years have in- 
cluded the following: 


TRADE REVIEW 


upon machine 


1. More substantial and larger ma- 


chinery; more power and_ greater 
speed. 
2. Greater accuracy, better work- 


manship and increased productive ca- 
pacity. 

3. Elimination of many sizes; spe- 
cialization; concentration on _ single 
purpose tools. 

4. Simplified construction; more au- 
tomatic features; simplified mechan- 
isms; fool-proof design. 

5. Improved lubrication 
self-oiling machinery. 


systems; 
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chines and other motor shop equipment 
are about to be scrapped due to the fact 
that they are too light for the work in 
hand. The single-purpose tools purchased 
recently by the General Motors Corp. 
are much heavier than tools used for- 


merly. In fact the tendency seems 
present everywhere toward heavier 
machinery. Possible exceptions are 


where specialization is opening up the 


field for small machines and where 
small parts are being manufactured. 
War Taught Lessons 


Manufacturers are profiting by les- 


sons learned during the war. In one 
instance where 3-inch shells were 
finished on 18-inch lathes, it later 


was found that 24-inch or heavier, sin- 
gle-purpose lathes were better adapt- 
ed to the work. Absorption of vibra- 
tion and rigidity under stress are be- 
ing given closer attention than for- 
merly. Coupled with this fact is 
the growing intelligent use of modern 
alloy steels properly heat treated to 
secure lightness and strength which 
aid in reducing inertia in rapidly mov- 









Review. Another special type of mill- Exceptions to the first are noted. ing parts. 
ing machine, brought out by the Inger- In some cases there has been a re- Demand for the multiple purpose 
soll Milling Machine Co.,. Rockford, finement of design, adapting lighter and single operation tools seems 
Iil., for Henry Ford & Son, Dearborn, machines to heavier work. However, evenly divided. This comes about 
Mich. in June last year, is the con- reputable machinery sellers always Decause of the difference of opinion 
tinuous rotary for milling the ends of encourage users to purchase equip- on the part of production managers. 
tractor cylinders. ment heavier than that called for by Those of one group specify the tool 
Like activity on the part of automo- the work in hand. Many builders now Which performs but one operation, 
bile, truck, tractor and trailer manufac- are putting the heavy parts where they while others call for the machine 
turers means an ever-increasing tire are most needed. Instead of making Which performs every possible oper- 
consumption, and in turn, tire manufac- the base and legsheavier, ation at one _ chucking. Generally 
turers are becoming increasingly im- the weight of the bearings Speaking, the determining factor in ma- 
portant as machine tool users. There is increased chine tool purchase as to whether or 
is a growing inclination on the part of tire and work- not single-purpose tools are desir- 
makers to maintain their owa machine shops. ing sur- able is quantity production. The company 
Akron, O., which has become the center of faces are producing 10,000 pieces a day purchases 
tire making, likewise has become a large wider, giv- the single purpose, highly specialized tool 
machine tool consuming center. In_ the ing greater for the work, whereas a plant whose 
fiscal year ended Dec. 1, 1919, the Goodyear range. In output perhaps is 
Tire & Rubber Co., that city, reported gross the De- 200 pieces per day 
sales of $168,914,982, the largest in the troit dis- is compelled for 
company’s history and $37,677,600 more trict, large economic reasons 
than the preceding batteries of to buy the ma- 
year’s sales. Other drilling ma- chine which would 
tire companies show perform many 
similar favorable operations. Since 
records. The Good- the cutting time 
cannot be appre- 


year compefiy,. in 
common with other 
Akron and Cleve- 
land tire com- 
panies, including 
the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., and the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., of the for- 
mer city, issued 
large lists of ma- 
chine tool require- 
ments during the 


latter part of 1919. 
Closing on 


some 





FIG. 3—ZILTED ROTARY MILLING MACHINE DEVELOPED LAST YEAR, 


CONVENTIONAL DESIGN 


ciably lowered, an 
increasing 
of attention 
paid to 


measure 
is be- 
the 
handling for 
machine To 
this end much spe- 


ing 
time 
work. 


cial machinery is 
being produced. 
One striking ex- 
ample of this is 
the gear - cutting 
IS DEPARTURE FROM machine shown in 
Fig. 4, furnished 
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toa Toledo, O., automobile manufacturer 
by Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. 
J. It has a special sub-base, a gravity 
oiling system and is arranged with 
fixed turret head for roughing out 
four-spur pinions at one time while 
four blanks may be unloaded and 
new blanks reloaded. On a small pin- 
ion job, the setting up time takes 
longer than the actual cutting time 
and this time is saved in being able 
to rotate four work spindles while 
the other set is in cutting operation 


Automatic Machines Used 


To reduce the handling time, not 
only are machines being made more 
nearly automatic, but machinery manu- 
facturers encourage the purchase of 
the best chucking devices possible and 
the use of duplicate sets of fixtures. 
The duplicate set is loaded while 
operations are going on and then are 
indexed into position. The use of 
special fixtures, air-operated, magnetic 
and other quick acting chucks has 
helped considerably as has the utili- 
zation of electric shop trucks, con- 
veyors and other improved methods 
of efficient handling of materials in 
the shops. Considerable study also has 
been given to the elimination of un- 
necessary movements on the part of 
the operator by placing 
everything within easy 
reach, thus, in some ma- 
chines all handles and 
levers are brought to the 
front. Operators are be- 
ing trained along this 
line. More careful at- 
tention likewise is being 
paid to the manner in 
rigging up machines for 
the work. One important 
factor in the reduction 
of the handling time 
is direct electric motor 
drive. Evidence is fur- 
nished by machine tool 
builders and dealers 
that users fast are be- 
coming educated to the 
desirability of this fea- 
ture and while the aver- 
age demand at present 
is about 35 per cent it 
steadily is on the in- 
crease. Some manufac- 
urers report that 
the demand for di- 
rect electric drive 
runs as high as 
80 per cent where 
electric power rates 
are low. Greater 
demand for direct 
drive machine tools 
has been brought 


about by the in- FIG. 4—VERTICAL MACHINE WITH FIXED TURRET HEAD ROUGH CUTS FOUR GEARS AT ONE TIME 
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creasing use of saw-tooth type and the 
l-story steel skeleton frame buildings. 
These types have no ceiling to which line 
shafting and countershafting can be at- 
tached. They have I-beams to which 
stringers are fastened, but to mount 
overhead mechanisms on them would 
defeat the purpose of the saw-tooth 
type of building. Consequently indi- 
vidual motors are more desirable i 
such plants. 

While there is no marked tendency 
to supplant horizontal machines with 
vertical to save space, the latter type 
is being used in many quarters be- 
cause of increased efficiency, greater 
adaptability and productive capacity, 
dependent of course upon the class 
of work. Manufacturers of vertical 
milling machines report an increased 
demand for that type, as do builders 
of heavy duty drilling machines, which 
might be called vertical boring ma- 
chines. It is reported that vertical 
boring rapidly is coming into favor, 
replacing horizontal boring. 

An interesting experience is recorded 
by the Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich. It manufactures a great many 
heavy steel gear blanks and rollers 
in diameters from 12 to 48 inches 
By the use of a vertical boring mill 
instead of a lathe, the operating time 
for turning, boring 
and facing opera 
tions has been re 
duced from 30 to 
50 per cent. it 
cites a Saving in 
chucking time; us« 
of heavier feeds 
and speeds; and 
the possibility 


for closer coupling between face plate 
and driving motor. It is claimed that 
vertical machines are unusually rigid, 
and tools are fed_ vertically with 
gravity acting along the same lines as 
the tool movement. Chips and borings are 
self-clearing with the vertical tools. This 
company states that because of these 
many advantages, it will replace hori- 
zontal machines on this class ‘of work, 
with vertical tools as soon as re- 


quired. 


Uses Vertical Type for War Work 


yf 


During the war the Wisconsin Gun 
Co., Milwaukee, discovered that a 
number of operations were better 
suited to vertical boring mills or 
in reality vertical turret lathes than 
to horizontal machines. For instance, 
at first the breech block of the French 
75-millimeter field gun was turned on 
an ordinary lathe where the time re- 
quirec* to finish the job was. nine 
hours. After transferring the work 
to a 24-inch vertical turret lathe, man- 
ufactured by the Bullard Machine Tool 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., which essen- 
tially is a vertical boring mill, the 
time was reduced one-third, because 
on it no time is lost between cuts. 
It is easier to lay work down on the 
table than it is to hang it up in a 
chuck. This machine is shown in 
Fig. 5. 

In view of the many different ver- 
tical tools extant today, it is inter- 
esting to think of the slotter or ver- 
tical planer as the “daddy” of them 
all. Improvements have been made 
from time to time and one of the 
latest to be brought out was placed 
on the market early last year by 
the Newton Machine Tool Works, 
Inc., Philadelphia. It was described 
on page 208 of the Jan. 16 issue of 
Tue Iron Trape Review and is shown 
herewith in Fig. 6, 

Since machine shops.as well as pro- 
duction shops usually have plenty of 
room upward, many manufac- 
turers are paying more atten- 
tion to the ‘vertical types of 
tools than former- 
ly. They are 
specifying them 
wherever applicable 
but rarely sacrifice 
productive capacity 
for less floor 
space. They find 
that the 
power of the ma- 


earning 


chines makes up 
for the cost of 
new buildings in 
numerous instances 
and this doubtless 


explains the large 
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building programs in prog- 
ress or contemplated in 
various sections of the 
country. One prominent 
machine tool dealer in the 
Middle West discusses this 
subject as follows: “The 
problem of space conserva- 
tion is superseded by the 
problem’ of obtaining pro- 
duction. No manufacturer 
would buy a machine tool 
because the floor space di- 
mensions were one _ foot 
shorter and one foot narrow- 
er even if the machine was 
capable ‘of producing within 
90 per cent of the larger 
machine occupying a space 


a foot longer or a _ foot 
wider. Instances are nu- 
merous in our knowledge 
where a rearrangement of 


machine tools, involving ad- 
ditional floor space by giv- 
ing greater facilities for 
handling material, which 
have resulted in a _ consid- 
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merly slotted the armature 
of a small motor on a mill- 
ing machine and who now 
work on 
This 


instance of 


accomplishes this 
an automatic machine. 
is only one 
many which, it states, have 
about. by the 
unrest and the 
turer’s anxiety to use the 


come labor 


manufac 
least possible number of 
operators and at the 
time increase his production. 
Users are calling for more 


Same 


rapid traverse on 
milling 
the case of drilling machin 
ery, more study is given to 
the subject of manipulating 
work under the drill spindle. 
This means that the best of 
must be 


planers, 
machines, etc. In 


jigs and fixtures 


employed to insure the 
speediest locating of the 
point which is to be drilled 
and the return of the twist 
drill to its normal 
for a change in 


for a reamer or tap. Ex 


position 
tools as 











erable increase in produc 
tion and this is what manu- FIG. 
facturers are seeking.” An- 
other way to utilize head 
room is by the use of tiering machinery. 

Preference for the vertical types of 
tools is noted on the part of the 
General Motors Corp. and the Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit. The Buick Mo- 
tor Co. division of the former cor- 
poration at Flint, Mich., prefers the 
vertical provided the multiplication of 
work by it is equal to or exceeds 
that of the horizontal type. A few 
of the horizontal machines have been 
supplanted by verticals. For several 
years it has been the policy of the 
Ford company, it states, to install 
multiple spindle vertical type ma- 
chines wherever prefer- 
ence to the horizontal machines for 
purposes of space economy. 

In the plant of the Bucyrus Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis., many changes 
in equipment are being made. These 
are along the line of adopting higher 
powered lathes, planers, drill presses, 
etc., than those used formerly. By 
this means the company hopes to 
obtain full value out of the best high 
speed steels. This company now is 
machining part of its work on heavy- 
duty milling machines rather than 
planers. For purposes of economy, 
it also is adopting more fully the plan 
of roughing such parts as heavy drum 
shafts, etc., on and finishing 
them on grinders. 

Spreading labor 
lent during the past 
its. effect upon machine tool 


possible in 


lathes 


unrest, so preva- 
year, has had 
design, 


5—VERTICAL TURRET LATHES ARE PREFERRED FOR 


WORK 


demand and sale. Many users and 
manufacturers of machinery are throw- 
ing out old tools and installing labor- 
saving equipment and machinery which 
does not require the services of skilled 
operators. The supply of all around 
machinists is short and rapidly is 


growing less and now we have lathe 


hands, planer hands, milling ma- 
chine hands, etc. With the remunera- 
tion of labor increased threefold, 


means must be found to increase la- 
bor’s productive effort; hence the ten- 
dency to specify more automatic ma- 
chinery, machine tools which can be 
ganged, etc. One case in point is in 
the manufacture of gears; one man 
takes care of six gear generators. 


Notes Tendency Toward Automatics 


As alluded to above, many manu- 
facturers show a greater tendency to 
specify tools on which many opera- 
tions can be performed at one time. 
The Jones & Lamson Machine Co.. 
Springfield, Vt., notes a specific drift 
toward automatic machinery’ even 
when larger output can be _ ob- 
tained on a hand machine. This, it 
is stated, is due to the ability to 
utilize unskilled labor on the auto- 
matics. The Garvin Machine Co., New 
York, notes a demand for special ma- 
chinery, although it is concentrating 
on its catalog types because of the 
existing heavy demand. It cites the 
case of one manufacturer who for- 





A 


tended reference was made 


CERTAIN in an article entitled “From 
Engines of War to Instru 
ments of Peace,” published 

in THe Iron Trape Review of Oct. 9, 


war equipment but no discussion of 


the machine tool situation is complete 


without considering war equipment 


Although expected for many years, 
it was not until recent weeks that the 
sale of government-owned equipment 


found to actually militate 


has been 


against the sale of new equipment 
in this country. Prior to that time, 
large bills of machines were sold 
abroad, particularly to Belgium and 
France, these countries taking many 
millions of dollars worth. On Sept. 5, 
it sold over 2500 machine tools to 


Belgian manufacturers, whose govern- 
ment had established credit for them 
through American financiers. On Dec. 
15 a contract was ratified with France 
for $25,000,000 worth of tools from sur- 
stocks. In No- 


indi- 


plus war department 


vember, the government had 


cated that while not entirely discon- 
tinuing its practice of selling the ma- 


chinery abroad, it would also dispose 


of it to the domestic trade Lists 
accordingly have been issued from 
time to time recently, one dated Nov. 


12, listed 2500 tools, worth $4,000,000. 


with the issuance of 
developed that the 
government’s effort to dispose of its 
tools quickly in harmony with the 
plan as published in full with charts 


Simultaneous 
this list, it was 


for determining service value in the 
June 12 and Aug. 7 issues of Tue Iron 
Trave Review, had been set aside. The 
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plan as at present consti- 
tuted is to sell the equip- 
ment at as large a profit as 
is possible to obtain. This 
is having a retarding effect 
deal 


ma- 


on the enthusiasm of 


ers in regard to this 


they believe 


less of A 


chinery and 
that it 


governing factor in the 1920 


will be 


market than it was in 1919. 
From several sections, in 
dications are received that 
some manufacturers who 
bought second hand war 
equipment during 1919 in 
tend to replace it with new 
machinery as soon as the 
delivery situation becomes 
somewhat improved. Pur- 
chasers, however, will con- 
tinue to be found for the 


equipment which still is ap 








abroad 
fair, according 
An improve 
the exchange rate 
the 
Some 


ican-built 
m 1920 


to the sellers. 


machinery 
are 


ment in 
is hailed as exporter’s 
repre- 
Italy 
visited 


best relief. 


sentatives of France, 


and Belgium have 


this country as members of 
commissions in recent 


months and have indicated 


their preference for Ameri 
can machinery over that of- 
fered by Germany at great- 





ly reduced prices. Foreign 
users of machinery have be- 
come educated to the su- 
periority of equipment built 


in America and machine tool 


builders realize there al- 
ways will be a large mar- 
ket abroad for their prod- 
uct Several have estab- 
lished foreign agencies dur- 
ing the past year, and a 
few are issuing catalogs 


printed in French and Span- 


ish. Quite a number of 


machinery exporting firms 








pearing from former wat 
plants. One of the latest 
sales reported was held at 
the rifle plant at Eddystone, 
Pa,, in December, when 
approximately 700 tools 
were sold to the highest 
bidders. It is reported that FIG 
in Michigan the, effects of 
such sales have been felt 
more than in other districts One 
prominent dealer in Detroit states that 


every time Michigan dealers sell $10,- 
000 the govern- 
ment sells $20,000 worth. “In spite of 
this,” he is excellent.” 


worth of equipment, 


states, “trade 
little informa- 
to the amount 
and 
The 
Co. 
made 


In this connection, 


tion seems available as 
found useless 
past year. 
& Mfg. 


machines 


of war equipment 
the 
Electric 


scrapped during 
Westinghouse 


disposed of standard 


idle by the armistice and demolished 
those which were useless, selling them 
for scrap. The Taft Pierce Mfg. Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., had a _ contract 
during the early part of the war for 
2l-second time fuses for Russia, and 
after its contract was finished, it 
scrapped about 20 special machines. 


Much of the machinery in 


munition plants throughout the coun- 


special 


try has found its way to the scrap 
heap and other machines are “just 
one jump from it,” to quote a promi- 
nent machinery dealer. One Detroit 
dealer estimates that in Michigan 
alone there remains at least $2,000,000 
worth of tools, which for economic 


reasons should be scrapped at once. 
While the United States govern- 
ment always has been and always will 
be a heavy user of machine tools, it 
is thought that it is practically out 
of the market for some time to come. 
Its arsenals, navy yards, etc., became 
so well equipped during war time that 


UPRIGHT PLANER LED WAY FOR 


MACHINES 


SLOTTER OR 


they re 
gOvV- 
which 


any additional machinery 


furnished from 
ernment-owned stocks, 
are held for 

Naturally, those 


facturers dispose of 


quire will be 


some of 


being such contingencies 


machinery manu- 


who large quan- 


tities of machinery abroad have no 


ticed the effect of government sales in 


foreign countries more than others. 
They have been handicapped in the 
matter of granting credit, the gov- 
ernment’ ability to arrange for long 


time credits having made it impossible 


for. them to consummate many sales 


Encounter Obstacles 


Export: rs 


Other sale of 
American-made 


the 


deterrents upon the 


machinery abroad in- 


clude longshoremen’s strike in 
the East and the low exchange rates 
prices 


than 


which have made American 
from 35 to 40 per cent higher 


machines made in Germany. 


In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the descending scale for 
exports of machinery from the high 
point reached in June, when the ma- 


chinery exports totaled $8 606.565 : 


July’s total was $4,440,819; in August 
they totaled $3,849,143; 


September with 


$3,871,502, registered a slight increase. 
October noted a partial recovery with 
$5,079,586, which exceeded July's by 


$638,767; these data being furnished by 


the United States department of com- 
merce. 
Prospects for the sale of Amer- 


VERTICAL 


have been organized and 
these are preparing for in- 
effort 

ing months. 
of the Newton 


Philadelphia, 


in the 
The 
Tool 
uncertain 


creased com- 
statement 
Works, 


ring: 


Machine 
has no 


“The 
first 


possibilities for the sale of 
quality American-made machine 
tools abroad are brilhant if American 
manufacturers will consolidate under 
the Webb-Clayton act and handle for- 


eign sales and credits with the same 
degree of energy and intelligence ex- 
pended upon domestic sales. This will 
include not only a sales department 
but an engineering and service de- 
partment as well, operating from 
central headquarters for continental 
Europe.” 

To summarize, first and foremost in 
the domestic market is the automotive 
and allied industries; these are said to 


be taking in or facing a period 


ot expansion 


part 


perhaps never before en- 


joved. Also looming up as a powerful 
factor in trade for equipment sellers, is 


railroad buying. General machine shops 
possibly are next in line, including those 
of oil well companies, which will re- 
pipe 
manufacturing in all parts of the coun- 
scheduled to 
a demand which resembles and in 
trade. 


upon ex- 


quire much machinery. General 


try is enjoying and is 
enjoy 
some cases betters the wartime 


Foreign trade seems to hinge 
change improvement and stabilized credits. 

The favorable factors having a bear- 
ing upon the machine tool market in 
1920 outweigh the un- 
favorable barring unfore- 
contingencies, the outlook for 
machine tool business at home and 


abroad is more than encouraging. 


seem to far 
ones and 


seen 








~ From Pittsburgh to Palestine 


American Iron and Steel Products Now Appearing in All the Markets of the 
World—Past Year Marks a Significant Era in the 
) Export Trade—Outlook is Brighter 7/ 


ee 
— —e 


BY V. G. IDEN 


URING the first eight months only can the problems of the present exchahge it can use. If a Frenchman 

of 1919 the United States ex- day be understood. The past year has is compelled to pay out twice as many . ‘ 

ported as much iron and steel been complicted by after-the-war effects. francs for a dollar as he normally | 
as was supplied to foreign countries Political uncertainties with various na- should pay, the effect is that he is 
during the twelve months of 1915. When tions, industrial unrest, the shipping paying a double price for the American 
the final statistics of the year are com- shortage and credit needs throughout goods. The German has been compelled 
piled the outbound shipments probably the world are but few of the problems at times to pay ten times as many 
will be three times the tonnage exported which iron and steel exporters have been marks for an American dollar as or- 
during 1914. If 1919 is to be considered compelled to face. The year 1920 will dinarily. The cost of a dollar to an 
a peacetime year the amount of money see the elimination of some of these Austrian is even greater than to a Ger- 
involved in this trade will constitute a harassing influences. Having gone through man. The dollar has cost the Italian 
record. But the American iron and steel them, exporters have profited much more than twice as much as it did before 
industry has little reason to pat itself though at a considerable expense out the war, thereby making it a greater 
on the back over this record. The for- of pocket. If character is the result hardship for him to purchase American 
eign orders that have come to the of surmounting difficulties, then the year goods than for a Frenchman. 








United States have gravitated here by 1919 will be memorable for having The fluctuation in the exchange on 
natural law; they have been practically given that quality to the American ex- Belgium, however, should give a true 
forced upon American producers. On _ port trade. indication of what ultimately will re- 
the other hand the industry never before Discrepancy in exchange has been no move this discrepancy. The Belgium 


has had the services of so many well- jittle drawback to exports and this exchange has not been as low as the 

organized or serious-minded exporters <ituation instead of becoming relieved French. Yet Belgium suffered as much 

who are in the business to stay and during the past year appears to have devastation as France during the war, 
are making a thorough study of it  jncreased in gravity. The result today borrowed as much money proportionately 
accordingly. The year has been marked jj, that there are few countries of any and imported in great volume. Since 

with considerable struggle, many mis- importance in which the American dol- the signing of the armistice Belgium has 

takes and a great awakening to the pos- jar js not selling at a premium. It is made rapid strides in restoring her in- 

sibilities of foreign markets. obvious that this enhances the selling dustries. Beginning with the middle of 

While 1920 opens with European com- price of American goods abroad. The the summer of 1919, the world began 

petition looming more positively, the American mill expects to obtain its pay to realize that Belgium would have 

prospects for American overseas busi- in dollars as that is the only medium of products to export and immediately 

mess are even there was great- 
brighter than er confidence. It 
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money. The ex- 
change situation /[ _ 
as it affects Eu- C 


rope gives greater 
encouragement to 
citizens of the 
United States to 
import from those 
sources, whereas 
it would be more 


profitable to ex- 
port to South 
America. And so 
it has been more 
profitable to ex- 
port to the Orient. 
In the Far East 
the exchange dis- 
crepancy against 
American goods 
has been felt 
only in India and 
Australia. Those being British posses- 


sions, their medium of exchange is the 
pound sterling and they have been 
affected equally with the mother country. 

No proper understanding of the export 
situation would be complete. without a 
thorough canvass of the exchange situa- 
tion. This the most 
harassing problems that American 


iron and steel producer has been forced 


has been one of 


the 


to contend with in foreign markets. 
So long as the United States govern- 
ment was extending credits and more 


credits out of the general treasury, the 
exchange was artificially maintained. 
fut these credits expired last summer. 
They exhausted by 
fall. 
of governmental 


were completely 


this exhaustion 
the 
anticipate 
the 
world began 
There have 


fluctuating 


Even prior to 
exchange 
the re- 


values 


credits, 
began to 
that time on 


currencies of the 


quotations 
sults. From 
of the 
to undergo great changes. 
been temporary checks and 
quotations with the tendency downward. 
Criticism Wrongly Placed 

Practical iron and steel makers have 
been inclined to criticise Wall street for 
without attempting to 
thoroughly. Wall 
street is a great reservoir of money 
but it has been for the 
American bankers, acting independently, 
few hundred mil- 
into the 
Some 


situation 
the matter 


this 
analyze 


impossible 


to do anything. A 
dollars be thrown 
breach without the least effect. 
groups of bankers have gone ahead and 
made loans of this size to some of the 
foreign nations and still the rate of ex- 
change has continued to go down. Some 
of the most practical experts in the 
export field are confident that no reme- 
dy artificially devised will be adequate, 
and that the only cure is to be found 
in placing the countries of Europe upon 
a production basis again. 

An influential group of railway equip- 


lion could 


JAPAN IS BUYING 
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ment have attempted one of the 


artificial checks on depreciated exchange 


men 


by creating a giant international financ- 
that 
foreign 


corporation. It is proposed 
shall 


securities in return for goods sold. With 


ing 
this corporation accept 
these securities as a basis, the corpora- 


tion would issue debentures for sale 
in the The 
plan is sound but it requires some time 
out. It the 


lawyers 


American money market. 


has been in 


and 


worked 
the 
into practice will undoubtedly assist con- 
the material manu- 
facturers in the foreign field. No 
however, it 


to be 


hands of when put 


siderably railway 
mat- 
ter how good the plan is, 
will not permanently correct the present 
trouble. Its greatest results will be 
realized during normal times as it will 
finding markets abroad 


the 


be a means of 

Out of the 
past year should come important de- 
will 


welter of troubles of 


velopments, such developments as 
be of great benefit to American trade 
future. The financing 


corporation is the 


in the export 
now in 
this 


also 


one thing 


imminent in 
talk 
investments 
way. This is a 
According to re- 
powerful 
have had in 
plants of 


sight which is most 


Considerable has 
about making 
direct 
supplementary relief. 
from 


direction. 
been heard 

abroad in a 
abroad 


cent dispatches 


American steel interests 
mind investing in 


Such a 


the steel 


Luxemburg. however, 
g 


would be but a co-ordination of interests 


move, 


in two of the greatest producing fields 
of the world and its benefit to American 
exporting mills would be but indirect. 
Combinations of American producers 
to engage in the export were 
legalized a little over a year ago. Con- 
this move because 


instruments in 


trade 
gress consented to 


it was wished to create 
international trade that would be capable 
of competing with the great 
other countries, notably 


The Consolidated Steel 


combina- 
tions in Ger- 


many. Corp. 
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the 
first formed. The 
Consolidated cor- 
poration was a 
little late in get- 
ting opera- 
tion last year, 
although its 
sales abroad have 


was one of 


into 


run into large 
tonnage. On the 
other hand it is 
a question whe- 
ther the mills in 
that group have 
sold larger ton- 
nages proportion- 
ately in foreign 


markets than have 
producers not in- 


cluded. The for- 
eign requirements 
have been so great and insistent that 
the opportunities for sale have been 


unprecedented. 

When the armistice was signed Amer- 
ican mills had many “sleeping” con- 
their books. These were 
made before the government 
embargo during the war 
Generally they 
had been taken at a price much higher 
than prevailed. Individual 
naturally un- 


tracts on 
contracts 
imposed an 
to conserve supplies. 
has since 


purchasers abroad were 
willing to accept material on those old 
consequently a siege of 
The mills in a few 
instances made it difficult to the buyers 
costly were demanded. 


This was not general, however, as the 


contracts and 


concellations set in. 
and settlements 


producers with a broader vision agreed 


to a substitution of contracts and the 
sales soon were restored upon a new 
basis 


Export Sales Start to Grow 


For a time the tendency was toward 
a lower price. Some buyers held off. 
Essential needs in the meantime had to 
be filled and these orders began coming 
until a reflex movement 
was recognized. The volume of ex- 
port sales began piling up. During the 
June, July and Au- 
gust, the foreign orders reached their 
maximum. At that time it was esti- 
mated that overseas buyers were taking 


in gradually 


summer months, 


American iron and steel at the rate of 
approximately 400,000 tons a month. 
Then a series of disturbances began. 


First the seamen struck, then the long- 
outbreaks were 
strike and ulti- 
strike of the coal miners. 
last quarter of 1919 mill 
far below normal and 
it was dificult to place 
foreign orders in this country because 
the material not available. Or- 
booked delivery during the 


shoremen. These labor 


followed by the steel 
the 
the 


production 


mately 

During 
was 
increasingly 


was 


for 


ders 
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last quarter had to be carried to 1920. 

In the meantime there was no pur- 
chasing for foreign account for fu- 
ture delivery. That represents the cru- 
cial point in the history of the market 
during the past year. Despite the great 
volume of orders booked, these largely 
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shown a greater relative progress 
than has the United States. During 
the first eight months of 1919 the 
United States exported an average of 
393,000 tons of iron and steel a 
month, whereas England exported an 
average of only 178,000 tons per 
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called for immediate delivery. Sales 
made accordingly have indicated no 
great permanency to the trade. There 
has been lacking that stability which 
has been so characteristic of normal 
German and English foreign trade. 

Costs of production in Europe have 
been high and the quantity produced 
much below normal. It has been neces- 
sarily so. American sales abroad have 
been the direct result of cheaper prices 
and quicker deliveries. The continent 
of Europe, very naturally, had nothing 
to export and what little has been pro- 
duced there during the past year has 
been needed at home for rehabilitation 
purposes. England has had just as great 
needs, and British labor conditions 
have been abnormal. Despite this Eng- 
land has exported iron and steel dur- 
ing the past year and is now rapidly 
reorganizing and restoring her foreign 
trade operations. So keen has England 
been to retain her export trade that 
her agents have been buying heavily in 
the American market for customers 
abroad. 

The English steel competition can 
be measured only relatively. During 


1919 the United States exported proh- 
ably more. than twice as much iron 
and steel as did England, yet it is 
patent that the latter has started to 
recover in the export trade and her 
improvement during the past year has 





month. But during the first. six 
months of 1919 the United States had 
exported approximately 2,340,000 tons 
or less than one-half the amount ex- 
ported during 1918 when the war 
embargo was on. On the other hand, 
England had exported during the first 
six months of 1919 two-thirds of the 
during the 
England’s 


amount she exported 
whole of the year of 1918. 
exports for 1919 will far exceed her 
total exports during 1918, while the 
exports of American producers will 
be less than during the previous year. 
These statistics, although incom- 
plete at this time, indicate clearly 
that the English producers have been 
able to recover quickly and their for- 
eign trade has made far greater pro- 
gress during the past year than has 
been the case with the United States. 
The depreciation in sterling exchange 
normally would be a factor to encour- 
age English exports. It” must not 
be forgotten, however, that during 
1919 the English prices have been 
higher than those concurrently pre- 
vailing in the United States, even 
when the rate of exchange was taken 
into consideration. England has been 
able to export despite these obstacles 
because she has had the export trade 
experience, the executives and the 
business organization to promote it. 
It is evident that the United States 
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has not seized all the opportunities 
offered. As a matter of fact many 
American iron and steel men have 
been spending their time chasing 
about Europe, trying to pocket the 
attractive iron and steel orders they 
anticipatd those countries would 
give. It has been liké chasing a rain- 
bow, for Europe has’ little business 
in this line she intends t6 give to this 
country. Europe’s needs for réhabilita- 
tion are tremendous but most’ of 
these needs will be filled at home. 
and what cannot be supplied ‘on the 
continent will be placed in England 
L. Luiggi, member of the Italian mic- 
sion recently United 
States, said very frankly that Italy's 


visiting the 


needs consist chiefly of agricultural 


machinery, house-building machinery 
and machines for the fishing indus 
tries. He estimated the metal needs 
of Italy as totaling 605,000 tons annu 
ally for the next five years, this total 
being made up of ingots and semi- 
finished steel, pig iron, plates and 
shapes, steel rails, scrap iron, tin 
copper and _ various. other 
Italy’s needs are 


plates, 
metals. 
the largest of Europe and yet there 


probably 


is a serious question whether or not 
much of them will be purchased in 
the United States. The distance from 
England is much shorter, and _ the 
location of the plants of continental 
producers is still closer. 

France has received more consid- 
eration from American steel men than 
probably any other country and she 
has produced little business in return 
American exporters undoubtedly have 
wasted much good money in sending 
high-salaried agents to Europe to sur- 
vey the field and to canvass it for 
orders. Now French officials state 
that the only real needs of metal by 
France during the coming year will 
be confined to about 100,000 tons of 
ship plates, and about 90,000 tons of 
copper. This modest demand is due 
to the extensive additions to French 
metal resources by the mines of AlI- 
sace-Lorraine. France not only will 
be able to meet all her domestic stec! 
requirements but in time also to pro- 
duce an exportable surplus of about 
2,000,000 tons annually. The ship 
plates asked for are to assist in the 
rehabilitation of the shipyards of the 
country, whose output it is hoped 
to raise from 200,000 tons annually to 
400,000 tons. 

While chasing rainbows in Europe 
American steel producers have been 
neglectful of their opportunities in 
South America. Prior to the war this 
country supplied South America with 
from 15 to 30 per cent of her im- 


ports. During 1916 it supplied nearly 


40 per cent of imports for the entire 
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continent and this gradually has in- 
creased to 60 per cent. For more 
than four years South American mar- 
kets have been greatly restricted in 
their purchases, and new construction 
There is an active 
building mate- 
supplies, elec- 


has been halted. 


potential demand for 


rial, furniture, office 


trical and railroad supplies, agricul- 


tural machinery and other products 
which are not available from home 
manufacture in the Latin countries. 


trade 
field, in an un- 


Here is how one expert i 
the South 


biased spirit, described it: 


American 


“The large number of orders cana 


celled the moment the armistice was 
announced showed plainly how slight 


was the hold we had gained and in- 


dicated, in part at least, the readiness 


of South American buyers to return 


at once to their former European 


rade connections It is true that the 


Satislactory 


difficulties in the war of 


service were very great, aS Our ex 


porters were hampered at every turn 
shipping 


by war _ restrictions on 


cabling, correspondence and _ trading. 


The net result, however, is that we 


are now thrown back again to our 


former competitive position.” 

South 
continue the 
with the United States and last year 
delegations to 


attempt to ar 


were willing to 


trade relations 


Americans 
friendly 
sent several financial 
this country in an 


range for loans whereby new ,ra'l- 
road construction could be _initi- 
ated. American bankers were willing 


to extend the loans but the rate of 
scared off the 
Now 
have gone to England for a loan. 
On the hand, the American 


producer 


interest demanded 


prospective customers they 
other 
steel points with pride to 
the great volume of trade he has had 
during the past year with Japan aud 
the Orient. It is true that sone 
American agents traveled through th 
Orient and some new agencies were 
opened. On the hand, the 


Japanese and Chinese have opened 


other 


branch trading house in the United 
States for every American sales 
branch established in their coun- 


tries. If the truth were known it 
would probably be surprising to find 
out which have been the more suc- 
cessful, the American 
established in the Orient or the pur- 
chasing agents the latter has placed 
in the United States. Selling here 
in the United States to foreign pur- 
smacks 


sales agencies 


chasers sent to this country 
much of that other phase of our for- 
eign trade, namely the shipping of 
our own goods in ships of a foreign 
nation. The great trade this coun- 
try has had in iron and 


the Orient during the past 


steel with 


year has 
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made the totals look promising, bu 
it must not be forgotten that the 
bulk of the iron and 
Orient has left American 
Japanese These 


buyers have come to our shores witi 


great steel 


sold the 


ports in vessels. 


money in their hand and have taken 


away purchases in their own ships. 


Japan has obtained valuable 


some 
' 


concessions out of the peace con 


ference and she has purchased mors 


concessions in Siberia. Mining en 


gineers who have been on the field 


declare that Japan will be producing 


all the iron and steel she will need 


within the next five years. No 


reasonable man can look upon th 
f today as be 


Japanese purchases of 


ing more than temporary. 

All American steel exporters are 
not open to criticism for having 
neglected opportunities to build 
the future in the safest though least 
spectacular way. The United States 
is beginning to suffer through th 


inexperience of newly-organized ex- 


porting houses Laboring under the 


‘belief that 
trade, 


anybody could engage in 


foreign these concerns sent 
their 


markets 


representatives into overseas 


seeking orders, which came 


all too easily because of the de- 
pleted stocks throughout the shops 
of the world. Foreign merchants, as- 


suming that they were dealing with 
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gradually are adopting 
a preferential list of export agents to 


big producers 


whom only will they sell. At the be- 
ginning of 1919 there were some 400 
export houses in New York alone 
which purported to handle American 


iron and steel. Today the number of 
which do any iron and 


steel business of importance can almost 


these houses 


be counted on two hands. 


Complaints of American export 


trade practices which have been 


heard from abroad undoubtedly are 


activities of these irre- 


Some of the funda- 


due to the 
sponsible houses. 
mental complaints have recently been 
cited by H. E. Miller, proprietor of 
Brass Foundry, 


Mexico. Mr. Miller 


Torreon 
emphasized the 


maintain 


necessity of an exported 
ing a competent shipping and billing 
staff, such as has been built up by 


he United States Steel Products Co., 


the Consolidated Steel Corp. and 
ther large American steel exporters. 

“This is something that the ma- 
jority of American firms absolutely 


Miller. “It 


delay in the shipments, extra 


refuse to do,” said Mr. 
causes 
the purchaser and dissatis- 
Shipments to for- 


cost to 
faction in general. 
through custom 
houses at the port of entry, anil 
each country has its rules which must 


Generally the 


eign countries go 


be complied with. 








WATER LINE BUILT ACROSS SINAI 


responsible business men, placed their 


orders, and after long waits now are 
beginning to realize that they cannot 
expect deliveries. 

Reputable export houses now are 
attempting to eliminate the irrespon- 


sible house and the speculator. Thi 


DESERT WITH AMERICAN MATERIAL 


shipments are consigned to a cus- 
toms broker designated by the foreign 
broker must be 


documents 


purchaser, and this 


supplied with shipping 
such as copy or original of the bill 
of lading, of invoice, packing list, et- 


Export houses in Eurdve keen all this 
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information and data on file, and even 
if specific instructions are not given 
with the order they make the ship- 
ment and papers correctly, so that 
there is little or no trouble at the 
end of the line when the goods arrive. 

“Another thing that hurts’ the 
United States trade is the custom of 
substituting. This may work all right 
in the states, but not here. If a 
Mexican peon has been using a ‘Joan 
Brown’ plow with a red handle and 
likes it, he will want another just 
like it. “If you show him exactly the 
same plow with a green handle he 
will not buy.” 

In foreign trade specifications are 
a most important factor. Not alway; 
will American standards be accept- 
able and this is a thing which some 
American producers have been in- 
clined to ignore. Soon after the or- 
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a sale of sheets. It has been discov- 
ered that a ton of English sheets in- 
cludes a few more individual sheets 
than a ton of similar gage from 
America. The Birmingham standar’ 
for a No. 28-gage sheet, is .014-inch 
thick, whereas the American No. 28- 
gage sheet is .015625-inch thick. The 
result is merely a matter of mathe- 
matics. Naturally the ton of Eng- 
lish No. 28-gage contains more sheets 
than a ton of similar American steel. 
Should a foreigner carry both the 
American and the English products 
in stock, he would find his retail 
purchaser taking the English sheets 
every time because he would think he 
was getting more for his money. 

The United States Steel Products 
Co. quotes on exports inquiries a 
schedule of gages different from that 
which American steel miils use in 
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ganization of the Consolidated Stec! 
Corp. last year that organization 
adopted a new schedule of gages for 
sheets. This schedule was used suc- 
cessfully in the Orient by the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. 

Some foreign markets also prefer 
a different schedule of specifications 
for bars and pipe. England devel- 
oped an important trade in South 
America with the result that English 
specification pipe is well known and 
adopted there. An American com- 
pany entering a market already de- 
veloped by steel manufacturers of 
other countries cannot expect to en- 
gage upon an equal basis of competi- 
tion unless it is prepared to offer the 
customer the identical kind of goods 
he has been accustomed to receive 
The American specifications would be 
new and not all peoples are willing 
to adopt new things with the readi- 
ness that American people are. 

An illustrating incident is found in 


domestic trade. International mer- 
chants, when moved to buy the Amer- 
ican product, are not infrequently 
compelled to turn to the larger ex 
port companies for the goods because 
these organizations are prepared to 
meet the peculiar foreign specifica- 
tions. Those export houses which 
have been most successful have been 
compelled to adapt their practices to 
the exigencies of the trade. 

So-called English pipe, or gas 
tubes, differ trom the American stand- 
ard in weight and thread. The Ar- 
gentine market has become accus- 
tomed to this especially light weight 
tube and the English have catered 
to this by rolling a lighter gage. 

But one of the most peculiar speci- 
fications is that of a very popula: 
wire in South America. This was 
introduced originally by the Ger- 
mans who built up a trade in it which 
has been difficult to undermine. It is 
a rather high carbon wire and _ it 
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is oval instead of round. The South 
American ranches ordered it galvan- 
ized. The oval shape is demanded 
because the ranchmen believe that 
cattle can see the oval-shaped wire 
better than the round. That is a 
peculiar belief of the ranchmen which 
Americans have found almost im- 


possible to overcome. But some 
American manufacturers are  begin- 
ning to cater to this demand. The 


Steel corporation was the first to 
supply this form of wire but now 
one or two other mills produce it. 

These are but a few instances of 
the peculiarities of the export trade 
and furnish some indication of thie 
difficulties confronted by the Amer- 
ican exporter. From a study of these 
peculiarities of specifications, the 
American house has been able to 
learn much of the nature of the 
competition to be met in foreign mar- 
kets. The past year has been an 
education along this line and _ that 
education has been promoted to the 
extent to which capable American 
sales agents have been sent abroad 
to study the situation. But the ex- 
port house has found itself power- 
less in many cases to put its experi- 
ence into practice unless the Amer- 
ican manufacturer has shown a _ will- 
ingness to assist and to produce the 
kind of ° material that the foreigner 
desires. The attitude shown by some 
American mills has been not entirely 
dissimilar to the popular South Amer- 
ican conception of the peculiar char- 
acteristic of the cow’s sight. They 
see the oval wire and cannot distin- 
guish the round. 

Failure of the United States the 
past year to grasp all the opportuni- 
ties in the foreign trade is not en- 
tirely due to the lack of proper co- 
ordination between industry and the 
merchant marine, or of co-operation 
between international bankers and 
steelmakers. There has also been 
lacking that full measure of co-opera- 
tion between the mills and the ex- 
port companies. The fact that sales 
during 1919 bulked so large is merely 
the opportunities for 
abroad 


proof that 
American iron and _ steel 
have been much larger than _ the 
whole industry elected to avail itself. 
With experience and _ organization 
such as is possessed by some of the 
foreign countries long engaged in the 
foreign trade like England, and the 


rs . . 
measure of co-operation between pro- 


ducer, exporter, financier and trans- 
portation, company as has been 
worked out in Great Britain, the 
United States would be recognized as 
facing the greatest future in its his- 
tory insofar as the foreign iron and 
steel trade is concerned. 
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Loading buge piles of by-product coke 
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into railroad cars for shipment 


to the iron 


and steel] industry 


Seek to Escape Tyranny of Fuel 


Manufacturers, Handicapped by Uncertainty of Supply, Realize Ton in Yard is Worth 
Two in Ground— Resources, While Adequate for Century, Must be 
Conserved—Use of Fuel Oil Grows 


UEL is the very keystone of in- 
dustry; yet the United States, en- 
per cent of 
the world, 
because of 
repetition 


dowed with over 50 


the known resources of 


frequently suffers inade- 


quate supplies. Continued 
of these experiences, of which the re- 
strike is a 
the truth 
petroleum 


exaniple, 
that it is 
and 


cent coal good 


is forcing home 
the 
gas in 
ent stores in the ground, which gov- 
erns industrial prosperity. As long 
as coal is mined according to the pres- 
ent practice, in quantities ‘only suffi- 
cient for immediate needs, the coun- 
try will continue to remain at the 
mercy of labor and transportation dif- 
ficulties. 

However, it is doubtful 
stores can be accumulated 
isting conditions. With 
seriously curtailed because of the in- 
ability of the railroads to 
much could be 
States 


amount of coal, 


the yard, rather than the lat- 


if advance 
under ex- 
production 


handle as 
coal as mined, and 
the United 
tonnages to foreign countries as well 
as requiring supplies at 
home, producers will be hard pressed 
to keep up with the demand. There- 
fore, for a time at least, coal 


be handled on a hand-to-mouth basis. 


with exporting large 


abnormal 


will 


Immediate relief from the tyranny 
of fuel lies in conservation and in 
selecting fuel with a more _intelli- 


gent consideration for the factors of 


BY E. F. ROSS 





United States Has Half 
of World's Fuel 


N a time of stress it is not enough 
to be able to say that the United 
States contains more than one-half 


of the known world supply of coal; 
that we, per cent of 
the world’s population, produce an- 


while only 8 


nually 46 per cent of all coal thal 
is taken from the ground; that 35 
per cent of the railroad traffic 1s 
coal; that in less than 100 years we 


have grown in production from 100,- 
000 tons to 700,000,000 tons per an 


num; that if last year’s coal were 
used as construction material i 
would build a wall as huge as the 
great wall of China around every 


boundary of the United States from 


Maine to Vancouver, down the Pa 











cific to San Diego and castward 
following the Mexican border and 
the coast to Maine again; and that 
this same coal contains latent power 
sufficient to lift this same wall 200 
miles high in the air.’—FRANKLIN 
K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior 
available supply, distribution, and 


adaptability to the purpose for which 
it is required. Referring to a policy 
of wisdom for the administration of 


K. Lane, in the an- 
nual the secretary of the 
interior, advocates a thorough inven- 
f study of the 
fuels for im- 
campaign to guard 
waste either through ignor- 
ance or wantonness, and an effort 
to prolong the life of fuel resources 
by invention and discovery. 

Coal, oil gas constitute the 
important fuels used in the iron and 
steel industry. Of the three, coal 
stands out as the bulwark around 
which the manufacture of and 
steel has been developed to its pres- 
ent important position. The presence 
of great coal wealth east of the Mis- 
sissippi has been responsible for won- 
derful industrial growth in that dis- 
trict, and it is not probable that any 
other fuel will displace it as the 
principal factor of manufacturing. As 
t coke, which is indis- 


Franklin 


report of 


fuel, 


tory of resources, a 


availability of various 
mediate use, a 


against 


and 


iron 


1¢ basis of 


pensible to the iron industry, coal 
must continue to exert a powerful 
influence in Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and West Virginia, 
which lead in the production of iron 
and steel and are in the midst of the 
most productive coal fields. 

Available and commercial coal in 


the United States aggregates approxi- 
mately 1400 billion tons. Production 
for 1918, the largest in history, totaled 
685,356,000 tons, an increase of 33,- 
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952,626 tons over 1917. War demands 
severely taxed the coal production, 
but following a brief slump during 
the first few months after the signing 
of the armistice, reconstruction work 
increased the requirements almost to 
the war time level. It is reasonable 
.0 believe that industry will continue 
to need proportionate supplies for 
peacetime manufacturing. 

A study of production statistics 
shows that the coal output practically 
has doubled itself every 20 years and, 
since mining experts agree that losses 
in mining are about 50 per cent due 
to impossible veins and coal which 
must be left in the veins for support, 
production at this rate will exhaust 
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United States has 50 per cent of the 
world’s coal supply or 21 times more 
than Great Britain. A recent book, 
“The Strategy of Minerals,” edited by 
George Otis Smith, director of the 
United States geological survey, states 
that there need be no fear of the un- 
timely exhaustion of the underground 
resources of this country. 

Since 1916 the iron and steel indus- 
try has been consuming large quan- 
tities of fuel oil to replace the short- 
age of natural gas and even to sup- 
plant coal and coke to some extent. 
Each year has witnessed a remarkable 
increase in the use of liquid fuel and 
although the effect scarcely is notice- 
able yet in the fuel oil market, an 
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FIG. 2—CHART SHOWING PRODUCTION OF VARIOUS FUELS IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 1900 TO 
1918. ACCURATE FIGURES ARE NOT YET AVAILABLE FOR 1919. NOTE THE 


REMARKABLE GROWTH 


the present supply not later than 2050. 
Some authorities claim the date will 
be as early as 2027. 


Will Exhaust Supplies 


These estimates do not include the 
1600 billion tons of inferior coal 
which at the present is not availabie 
economically but which must be ex- 
ploited when the remaining commer- 
cial coal is exhausted. The same 
authorities maintain that if produc- 
tion continues to increase as it has 
in the past that even these supplies 
will be exhausted by the close of 
the mext century. The accuracy of 
these forecasts is doubtful and in 
this connection it is interesting to 
note that the figures set 60 years ago 
in England for the duration of the 
coal supply already have been ex- 
ceeded by over 200 per cent. The 





FUEL OIL PRODUCTION 


increased consumption has_ resulted 
from the coal strike. 

Since fuel oil is the newest indus- 
trial fuel to be used, statistics on its 
production have been compiled only 
since 1916. Its use as a marine fuel 
has brought it rapidly to the front 
and consumption has risen at a re- 
markable rate although the propor- 
tionate increase exch year has been 
less than during the preceding year 
It has been estimated that two-fifths 
of the crude petroleum produced in 
the United States is fuel oil but the 
ratio for the years 1917 and 1918 in- 
dicate 47 per cent as a more reliable 
figure. Reserves of crude petroleum 
are estimated to be 15 billion barrels 
which at the present rate of con- 
sumption will be exhausted before 
the middle of the present century. 
These stores do not include the shale 


nessing the streams of the 
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oil resources, which on account of 
their expensive reduction, cannot be 
produced economically at this time. 
Irn spite of the fact that geologists 
agree closely after extensive estimat- 
ing that petroleum at the present 
yield will be exhaustd within 30 years, 
there is such an element of mystery 
in the hiding of the underground liquid 
fuel that it may not be erroneous to 
conclude that this fuel will become a 
permanent factor in the development 


of the world. 
Gas Supplies Inadequate for Needs 


It has been commonly believed that 
natural gas production has been on 
the decline for the past few years 
while, as a matter of fact, more nat 
ural gas was consumed in 1917 than 
in 1916, the figures being 795,110,376 
1d «©°753.170.253 thousands of  cubi 
feet respectively This belief no 
doubt has resulted from the fact that 
industry has grown by such leaps and 
bounds that the reserves of natural 
gas did not permit the production to 
keep pace with it and other fuels had 
to be employed. Natural gas supplies 
have been situated in the same re- 
gions as coal supplies, both fuels be 
ing most economical for the iron and 
steel industry. Gas has had so many 
uses and has cost so little that enor- 
mous quantities have been consumed 
by the industry. The largest sources 
of natural gas have been West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Oklahoma 
Within recent years few new pockets 
have been discovered, and as _ the 
result the present pockets probably 
will be early exhausted. It is pre 
dicted that the supply will fail within 
20 years unless industry, which con- 
sumes at least two-thirds of the total 
production, makes lighter demands 
upon it. 

Aside from coal, oil and natural gas, 
including their derivitives, no other 
fuel or substitute for fuel has been 
found practicable for use in the iro: 
and steel industry in the United 
States. The increasing utilization of 
water power in several foreign coun- 
tries, notably Norway, Sweden and 
Italy, suggests the possibility of har 
] South, the 
Pacific slopes and New England to 
obtain power for electric furnaces. The 
regions where power can be easily 
developed are far removed from the 
industrial centers of the nation, but it 
is possible that other factors may 
compensate for this handicap and per- 
mit highly specialized industries to be 
created. 

Thirty million water horsepower 
are readily available in the United 
States and by the construction of 
reservoirs perhaps 150 to 200 million 
more could be made available. In 
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1912 it was estimated that of the 3154 
million horsepower used in this coun- 
try 5% million were supplied by water 
and the remaining 26 million by 
steam. Authorities claim that one 
water horsepower will save 10 tons 
of bituminous coal per year. However, 
over 70 per cent of the available 
water power is west of the Mississippi 
river whereas almost the entire iron 
and steel industry is east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Moreover, 70 per cent of the 
total water horsepower now installed 
in prime movers is installed in the 
latter area. Many large industrial 
areas now use no water power and 
would obtain little or none under the 
most thorough development. As a 
result, these areas must continue to 
employ coal and other mineral fuels 
It is difficult to obtain an estimate 
of the average cost of water power 
because each location of a power site 
In jue tionably 

cheapest source of 


ir the country because thus far only 


power 


the most advantageous sites have been 
developed. In spite of all of this and 
present day propaganda, water power 
cevelopment is severely restricted. 

The federal government is unwilling 
to develop and supply common power 
as a government project and _ since 
the rivers are subject to federal jur- 
isdiction, such rigid and undesirable 
legal restrictions are made against de- 
velopment by public service corpora- 
tions that relatively few projects are 
organized and carried into effect. 

From the foregoing resume of the 
available resources of fuel in this 
country it is evident that industry can 
depend on suitable supplies of coal 
and petroleum for many years. Nat- 
ural gas will steadily decline in im- 
portance as an industrial fuel, while 
the possibilities of water power as 
a substitute are not sufficiently known 
to be considered a factor of imme- 
diate importance. 

A study of the availability of the 
various fuels for immediate use, the 
second step proposed by the secre- 
tary of the interior, may be _ inter- 
preted to include the consideration of 
the applications of each kind of fuel. 
Inasmuch as iron and_ steelmaking 
must depend largely upon coal for 
many of its needs, it is necessary, in 
order to conserve the supply for these 
requirements, to turn to other fuels 
wherever substitution is possible. The 
most promise in this direction lies in 
the adoption of fuel oil to supplant 
coal for many of the operations which 
do not require coke. 

The use of fuel oil offers many 
possibilities. It has been 
fully applied to many operations in- 
cluding forging, annealing, melting 
and open-hearth furnaces, ingot heat- 


success- 
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FIG. 3—MAP SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF COAL RESOURCES IN THE UNITED STATES. IRON 
AND STEEL AND COAL CENTERS ALMOST COINCID 
ng, billet heating, rivet heating, tem- vater transportation. The number of 
pering, hardening, skin drying, braz- ypen-hearth furnaces using fuel oil 


ing, enameling and core ovens. The 
chief advantages claimed for fuel oil 
are uniformity of product, better 
control of the chemical content of the 
iron than is possible in a hand-fired 
coal furnace, ease with which heats 
can be controlled and oxidation regu- 
lated, decrease in labor and mainten- 
ance costs, less difficulty with burned- 
out stacks and furnaces, and the de- 
sirable soft soaking heat obtained by 
the use of oil. 

An analysis of iron and steelmak- 
ing equipment completed or under 
construction in 1919, shows that prac- 
tically all of the important installa- 
tions of oil-burning equipment were 
either in the Middle West, conven- 
iently near to the oil fields, or on the 
Atlantic seaboard where this liquid 
fuel is easily obtained by way of 
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s increasing gradually, particularly 
in the industrial district in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Louis and Kansas 
City. The employment of fuel oil 
also is becoming popular in the New 
England states, where in the past in- 
dustry has been at the complete mercy 
of coal. 

Although it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that fuel oil will be used most 
extensively in the districts already 
mentioned there are mumerous fur- 
naces and ovens close to the supplies 
of coal. In many localities, even 
where cheap coal is available, liquid 
fuel is preferred for small melting 
units and for heating accessory fur- 
naces. In all parts of the country 
the installation of fuel oil equipment 
is due largely to the fact that it is 


easily handled and does not require 
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FIG. 5—MAP SHOWING SOURCES OF POWER IN UNITED STATES. SHADED AREA IS THAT IN WHICH 
GREATER PART OF POWER IS DERIVED FROM FUELS; UNSHADED AREA IS THAT 
IN WHICH THE GREATER PART IS DERIVED FROM WATER 


the amount of manual labor involved 
in the handling of coal. 

Undoubtedly the use of fuel oil 
was given a great impetus by the 
recent coal strike. Numerous cases 
are known of manufacturers who im- 
provised oil burning furnaces in order 
to bridge the lack of coal. No doubt 
many of the manufacturers who turned 
to petroleum for relief in this emer- 
gency will specify oil burning equip- 
ment when ordering for future re- 
quirements. 

Waterpower as a substitute for coal 
has not been developed except in a 
few isolated cases, but it promises 
to assume greater importance than 
heretofore on account of the growing 
popularity of the electric furnace. One 
notable installation of electric fur- 
naces which derive electricity from 
water power is that of the United 
States Ferro Alloys Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. A number of electric 
furnaces in the South and West also 
are dependent upon water power in- 
stead of coal. Most of these are 
employed in the manufacture of ferro- 
alloys. 


Making Electric Pig Iron 


Electric pig iron has not been made 
to any great extent in this country. 
Twelve furnaces for this purpose are 
operating in Sweden and produce a 
total of about 500 tons per day. This 
method as far as Sweden is concerned 
is a national economy for the water 
power supplys cheap electricity and 
the supply of charcoal, which is lim- 
ited to about one miillion tons per 
year, will make three million tons of 
pig iron by the electric method, 
whereas only one million tons can be 
produced in blast furnaces with the 


same amount of charcoal. When the 
relatively cheap coke of this country 
is no longer available, the electric 
furnace method may receive greater 
support here. 

Conservation of resources should 
receive more attention than ever be- 
fore. Fuels have been used waste- 
fully ever since fuel was discovered 
and only during recent years has 
science pretended to secure more 
economical utilization of natural re- 
sources. Not many years ago nat- 
ural gas was allowed to escape when 
a pocket was discovered in prospect- 
ing for oil. Today, means are avail- 
able for capping such pockets. Until 
supplies of gas began to fall short, 
municipal lights were permitted to 
burn 24 hours a day and the public 
made no pretense toward conserva- 
tion. In the early mining of coal in 
this country large quantities of the 
fuel was lost by carelessness and ig- 
norance. Although the waste has been 
considerably reduced by means of edu- 
cation and the introduction of better 
facilities for removing the coal, there 
still is need of the utmost care in 
this respect. 

Two ways by which the greatest 
volume of coal can be saved are the 
discovery of methods which give 
greater power per ton used and the 
discovery of what kind of coal is 
best fitted for any particular use. It 
has been shown and is true that the 
heat energy transformed into power 
by the most efficient machines is 
alarmingly small compared with the 
total heat energy contained in the 
coal, 

Recommendations have been made 
that the government sample and cer- 
tify coal. It has been done with other 
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commodities with entire satisfaction. 
At the present inferior grades of coal 
are being sold as first-class coal with 
the result that the better grades of 
fuel are discounted in value. Con- 
gress is expected to act upon a bill 
providing federal inspection of coal 
and should the bill become a law with 
the whole-hearted support of indus- 
trial organizations, public interests 
will be well guaranteed. Unfair mines 
by this means will be weeded out and 
present irregularities abolished. 

Much of the burden of conservation 
must be shared by the consumers of 
fuel. In 1700, forty pounds of coal 
were required to produce one horse- 
power hour while in 1918 the amount 
of coal required had been reduced to 
1.1 pounds. This improvement was 
made only after 200 years of experi- 
ence but at that the best enginecring 
practice of today makes available as 
electric energy only little more than 
20 per cent of the heat of coal and 
perhaps only 25 per cent of the energy 
of natural gas. Thus it is evident that 
science still has a tremendous task 
ahead in reducing to a minimum the 
amount of fuel required per unit of 
power. 

Secretary Lane advocates prolong- 
ing the life of fuel resources by in- 
vention and discovery. Perhaps no 
manufacturing group has contributed 
more to the invention and develop- 
ment of fuel-saving devices than that 
of the iron and steel industry. By-prod- 
uct coke making, the utilization of 
coke oven and blast furnace gas, and 
the employment of pulverized coal 
are noteworthy examples of the meth- 
ods developed to increase the effi- 
ciency of fuels used in the metallur- 
gical industries. 


By-Product Method Gains Favor 


The early practice of making coke 
was by the beehive oven, in which 
the volatile elements were driven from 
the coal without any pretense toward 
recovery. Being inexpensive, this 


method remained in favor even after 


the by-product oven was introduced, 
as the latter required a bulk of ap- 
paratus and was comparatively ex- 
pensive. Producers gas was more 
costly than natural gas and was in 
little demand while the gas fields were 
highly productive. Other by-prod- 
ucts, including toluol, were not in de- 
mand while the production of crude 
petroleum was able to supply the de- 
mand’ for the lighter fuels. When the 
war broke out the demand for coke 
and toluol was accelerated, and the 
building and operation of by-product 
ovens received an impetus. By-prod- 
uct ovens have increased in number 
each year since 1894, while bechive 
evens have been decreasing until now 
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the production of coke by each method 
is approximately the same. 

Modern retort ovens produce more 
coke from coal than the beehive ovens 
The by-product ovens yield half of 
their outgoing gas as surplus, where- 
as the beehive ovens yield no sur- 
plus. By-product gas adapts itself to 
the scrubbing process by which the 
precious residuals are extracted profit- 
ably. 

Impartial authorities have stated 
that no reason exists for preferring 
beehive coke for blast-furnace uses 
although some crucible steel makers 
have insisted on coke produced by the 
latter method. Some English authori- 
ties recommend that insofar as pos- 
sible all bituminous coals should be 
subjected to a coking or semicoking 
process at a comparatively low tem- 
perature so that the by-products are 
not wasted. It has been estimated 
that each ton of coal is capable 
of yielding three-fifths of a ton of 
semicoke, three gallons of motor fuel, 
one gallon of naphtha, two gallons of 
heavy fuel oil, 80 pounds of pitch and 
about 20 pounds of ammonium sulphate. 
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Gas, including by-product and _ nat- 
ural gas, has a wide range of use in 
the iron and steel industry, it being 
estimated: that 28 per cent of all gas, 
not including blast furnace gas, is 
used by this industry. By-product 
gas is employed in the operation of 
open-hearth furnaces, heating fufnaces, 
annealing furnaces, soaking pits and 
is used to some extent for drying pur- 
poses. Being somewhat more costly 
than other fuels its use in power gen- 
eration is comparatively limited 

Blast furnace gas, which is gen 
erated in large volumes in the blast 
furnace, is used almost entirely in 
the maintenance of the blast-furnace 
plant and since many of these plants 
are not operated in connection with 
ll 


steel and rolling mills, it is not prac 
ticable to pipe the gas to the re- 
mainder of the industry. A constant 
volume of this gas is not generated 
end since the blast-furnace plant con- 
sumes varying quantities, constant 


suppl es can not be guaranteed for 
other purposes. 
Powdered coal has passed the stage 


of experiment and is fast taking its 
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place among industrial fuels. Its 
use has been extended to many oper- 
ations in the iron and steel indus- 
try. In certain installations the re- 
sults obtained have indicated great 
possibilities and future developments 
should result in much broader appli- 
cations to various types of coal burn- 


rs 
cl 


Noteworthy progress in the instal- 
lation of powdered coal has been 
made in the sheet mills of the coun- 
try Supplies of natural gas were 
available for many sheet mills when 
they were built, but since that time 
the gas has failed. Many mills were 
compelled to return to coal-burning, 
hand-fired furnaces, a method waste- 
ful and unsatisfactory for many other 
reasons. In the past few years, how- 
ever, powdered coal has been em- 


1 


ployed successfully in all departments 


of sheet mill plants 


Many establish- 
ments, especially along .the Ohio 
river, in Ohio, West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, are using powdered coal 
for galvanizing pots, and in_ slab, 
sheet and pair, and annealing furnaces. 


with © satisfactory results. 











FIG. 6—REMARKABLE VIEW OF OIL FIELD NEAR BURKBURNETT, TEXAS, SHOWING GREAT ACTIVITY 
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Expect Good Year in Ore Trade 


Operators Believe Great Improvement is Certain Unless More Labor Troubles Re- 
tard Operations of Furnaces—Past Season's Shipments 14,000,000 Tons Less Than 
in 1918—Reserves 35,787,846 Tons Less—Developments on the Ranges 


XCEPT for some uncertainty as 
EK regards the labor situation, the 
outlook for the iron ore trade 
is much more favorable for 1920 than 
was the prospect for the season of 1919 
a3 faced by the operators in January a 
year ago. At that time when industries 
were entering a period of readjustment 
it was generally anticipated that ship- 
ments in 1919 would amount to consid- 
erably less than in 1918, a year in which 
the war gave much impetus to the 
movement. And expectations were fully 
confirmed when to the difficulties of re- 
adjustment were added those of labor 
disturbances. Such circumstances served 
to reduce lake shipments of 61,156,732 
tons in 1918 to 47,177,395 in 1919, a loss 
of 13,979,337 tons. 

Operators are not so much disposed 
at this time to contemplate the past as 
they are to look ahead, and in taking 
all factors into comsideration they are 
convinced that 1920 will be a prosperous 
year if no untoward events develop to 
disturb industry... With a great poten- 
tial demand for pig iron, mine operators 
see far-reaching possibilities just ahead, 
but among them all is discernible the 
uncertainty regarding labor. Nowhere 
is the discouraging, halting influence 
more pronounced than on the ranges 
of the Lake Superior district. 

While operations of mines and de- 
velopment work were seriously hindered 


BY A. J. HAIN 


furnaces, the mining industry itself ex- 
perienced little labor trouble in 1919. 
The strike of ore handlers at ports at 
the upper lakes delayed shipments for 
about a month and was the principal 
cause for the suspension of four mines 
on the Mesabi range. The only strike 





Table I 


Approximate Shipment 
by Ranges 


1919 1918 

ML, danendeet cos 31,479,191 40,396,711 
ee 880,867 1,192,908 
ME. see dene coud 1,805,751 2,478,800 

Total Minnesota . 84,165,719 44,068,419 
waged cewek #4 5,915,383 7,936,701 
Tn steebeses 2,667,642 4,354,207 
*Menominee ......... 4,428,651 6,378,698 
Mayville, ete. ...... 75,000 98,057 
Mise. shipm’ts by rail 1,600,000 7 

Grand total ..... 48,852,395 62,836,082 

*Includes lake shipments only in 1919. 


tAbsorbed in range figures for 1918. 











which occurred among the mine workers 
was confined to Ely, where 500 men went 
out a few days after the steel strike 
was begun. These men gave as their 
reason for striking that they preferred 
an hourly wage scale to a contract wage, 
but after remaining out about a month 
they said organizers of the Industrial 
Workers of the World had misled them, 


The I. W. W. is intensively active at 
present in northern Minnesota and the 
federal authorities recently dispatched 
special investigators to that district. The 
writer recently saw a number of pay 
checks showing that common laborers 


at the mines of one of the largest oper- 
ating companies received $150 a month, 
and others showing that some of the 
skilled men received from $300 to $400 
a month. 
ranges are expected to prove the most 
effective barrier against the influence of 
the agitators, but of 
no safeguard against 
maye be due to strikes elsewhere. 


The high wages paid on the 


course they are 


idleness which 
Although exploration and development 
was at past 
season there that 
the operators are going ahead in antici- 
The leading 
independents as well as the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., the United 
States Steel Corp., their 
crews intact, conducting stripping opera 


work low ebb during the 


are many indications 


pation of a busy season. 


subsidiary of 
are keeping 
tions, sinking new shafts or doing other 
work in preparation for the opening in 


the spring of mines which were idle 
last year. While conditions which de- 
velop will determine the extent of 
operations, nevertheless the word has 


passed along: “Be prepared.” 
* * * 


been 


HE year 1919 was notable for the 


loss of tonnage of merchantable 
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NEW WASHING AND CRUSHING PLANT OF THE OLIVER 
70 


IRON MINING CO., 


AT EVELETH, MINN. 
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were reported and the assessment was 
$8,237,586. The decrease of 2,113,384 


tons in stockpiles as shown by these fig- 














ures was largely due to the fact that 
Minnesota operators are going through 
a period of readjustment so as to re- 
duce as far as possible the amount of 








1918 as reported for taxation 
was 1,430,711,297, while in 
1919 it was 1,394,923,451, a de- 
crease of 35,787,846, the larg- - 
est loss in tonnage reported is Meiko it 
in any year since 1907. This 
was due to the fact that little 
exploration for new ore was 
done during the year ended 
May 1 last, the date of assess- 
ment, and if it is considered 
that approximately 34,000,000 


tons were shipped from the 











Minnesota ranges since May 


1, 1919, only a few million of : 
hicl . : LARGEST ORE DOCK IN WORLD PUT IN COMMISSION AT DULUTH LAST SEASON. THE DOCK ISG—R 
which were shipped from stockpile, THE LEFT OF THE FOUR MODERN DOCKS SHOWN IN THE UPPER ILLUSTRATION 
the present loss in tonnage becomes 
more appreciable there are approximately 175,000,000 tons ore in stock, because under the state 
The first assessment equalized by the of jron ore of record in the tax com- law a tax of $1.40 must be paid on every 
State tax commission in 1907 revealed _ mission’s office, the grade and character ton of ore in stock. 
1,191,969,757 tons, and the assessed value of which are such that present market Although the tonnage tax proposal 
was placed at $191,706,682. No records standards and conditions make it non in Minnesota was defeated last year by 


of tonnage in the ground are available merchantable, but at some future time veto of the governor, the issue is still 
previous to that date, but since then ap- this ore may have a market value. The one of the most vital in the state and 
proximately 420,000,000 tons of iron 1919 assessment of ore in the ground by the measure undoubtedly will come be- 


ore have been shipped from Minnesota. counties, including the nominal amounts fore the legislature at its regular ses- 





Despite this large depletion, according for buildings and surfaces, follows: sion in January, 1921, if it is not brought 
to the tax commission, the 1919 record o up earlier at a special session now pro- 
: , Tons Valuation = ; 
of merchantable ore in the ground is) g Louis 1,180,822,166 $258,663,231 posed. The personnel of the house, 
202,953,694 tons greater than that of _—e ween 18,9227 in which branch the advocates of the 
1907 and the assessed value is $97,233,- Crow Wing 58,828,640 4,464,511 bill were particularly strong, will be 
693 greater, due to the development of 1.394.923.451 $282.109.811 Changed before the next regular session 
new ore bodies and increased tonnages but the senate holds over and in that 
discovered in mines already operating. Iron ore is assessed for taxation at hody the last bill proposed was passed 

The 1919 assessed value of all land one-half of full value in accordance py 4 yote of 38 to 28. The governor's 


with the classified assessment law Of veto was sent to the legislature too late 


in Minnesota containing merchantable 
Minnesota, while other properties are to permit that body to act before ad- 


iron ore is $282,109,811 as compared ; : 
to $295,102,890 in 1918, the decrease assessed at from 25 to 40 per Cent. Iron journment, and only this fact, it is said, 
being $12,993,079. These figures include O° in stockpile at the mines is assessed prevented the imposition of a supertax. 
as personal property, also at 50 per Of the total shipments, 48,852,395 tons, 


assessments for structures and a nomi- . * 
cent of full value. The amount on hand from the mines in Lake Superior dis- 


nal assessment for surfaces, these com- 
. . o > av - { ? 2 ) accecse . . 
bined amounting to $1,490,064 for 1919 May 1, 1919, was 4,912,403 tons, assessed trict during 1919 the Oliver company 

















Eliminating such assessments in both #* $6,827,419. In 1918 7,025,787 tons shipped approximately 21,500,000, or 
instances, the assessed value of mer- 44 per cent. In 1918, the comparative 
chantable iron ore was $293,602,140 in figures were 62,836,082 and 26,178,782 
1918 and $280,619,747 in 1919, a decrease Table II or 41.66 per cent. The independents 
of $12,982,393. The reduction was Reserves by Ranges shipped 27,352,395 tons in 1919 as 
brought about largely through the re- mies 1919 1918 compared with 36,657,300 tons in 
vision in valuation of the manganiferous Mesabi....-... 1,825,035,574 1,356,419,129 1918, a decrease of 9,304,905 tons, as 
ore properties. gla an nn 368 on'sha 300 compared with a decrease of approxi- 

In addition to the merchantable ton- Total tonnage.. 1,394,923.451 1,430,711,297 mately 4,678,782 tons in shipments of the 
nages measured by the tax commission Oliver company. Total shipments from 
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the Lake Superior district by months 
for 1918 and 1919 were as follows: 


1919 1918 
1,412,239 235,870 
6,615,341 8,792,231 
7,980,839 9,921,860 


9,173,429 10,659,203 
3 9,725,331 
8'995.014 


6,201,883 8,341,593 
3,152,319 4,279,025 
46,662 6,836 





The tonnage of iron ore remaining 
on dock at Lake Erie ports on Dec. 1, 
1919, was substantially the same as on 
Dec. 1, 1918, the comparative figures 
being 10,454,843 tons in 1919 and 10,- 
376,509 tons in 1918. Shipments from 
the docks to Dec. 1 were about 10,- 


- 000,000 tons less in 1919 than in 1918, 


amounting to 35,747,256 tons in 1918, 


and 25,306,777 tons in 1919. 

Owing to the steel and coal strike, 
most of the mines went on a winter 
basis about a month earlier than usual, 
and after Oct. 15 ore went from the 
mines to the docks only for distinctly 
ordered craft. The ore fleet felt the 
influence of the slow shipping move- 
ment. No new vessels were brought 
into service during 1919. For two years 
now the size of the fleet has remained 
stationary, but several new carriers are 
under contract. The fleet has proved 
adequate for handling a ‘heavy season's 


@uirements. 
oe 
NE of the most important projects 
under way on the Minnesota 
ranges is the clearing of the northerly 
40° acres of the business and resident 
district of Hibbing to permit of the 
extension of the great open pit prop- 
erties operated by the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co. For many years, the most 
densely populated district of Hibbing 
has been surrounded by open pits, mak- 
ing it impossible for the village to ex- 
pand on its original site. The north- 
erly extremity extends out thumb- 
shaped and somewhat like a plateau, 
some of its buildings being perched on 
the edge of the wide gorge hewn deep 
in the earth. Since the original townsite 
was laid out the mines have steadily 
encroached on it, the Sellers from the 
north and east and the Rust from the 
west. 

The Oliver company acquired right 
to the minerals under the northerly 40 
acres by lease in 1899, and two years 
ago the company began to buy the sur- 
face rights. It paid $2,500,000 for those 
rights and today owns all but 30 lots 
and buildings thereon of an area of 
more than eight city blocks, practically 
a third of the resident and business 
district of Hibbing having a population 
of about 5500. 

While the purchases were being made 
it became necessary for the company to 
find a new location for that part of 
the village that was to be transplanted. 
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Two miles south, across the Hull pit, 
it laid out the Central addition to Hib- 
bing, the new “Alice location,” so called 
because the district once was incor- 
porated under that name, although now 
within the limits of the village of Hib- 
bing. Here it began to build a model 
town, having ample space in which to 
grow, and which is now growing by 
leaps and bounds. 

The village has built a power plant 
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THAT SECTION OF HIBBING ABOVE THE HEAVY 
DOTTED LINE IS BEING MOVED TO 
THE CENTRAL ADDITION 


and heating system, now nearing com- 
pletion, at a cost of $1,000,000. The 
Oliver company has just completed a 
brick and concrete hospital, four stories 
in height, at a cost of about $350,000 
which probably will be the best equipped 
hospital in the state of Minnesota. The 
company also has erected four double 
brick store buildings and has let a 
contract for a 142-room hotel. Two new 
school buildings are to be erected, while 
private parties are erecting large mer- 
cantile buildings. It is estimated that 
of Hibbing’s 18,000 population, 10,000 
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persons will live in the new district, 
while previously but 4000 lived in the 
entire portion of the village south of 
the Hull pit. 

Recently 15 persons residing in the 
southern end of the business and resi- 
dent district, the Pillsbury and South- 
ern additions, and in the townsite of 
Stuntz, just outside of the village, be- 
gan an action against the Oliver com- 
pany, the village of Hibbing and the 
Mesaba Electric Railway Co., to enjoin 
the village from disposing of its prop- 
erty in the original townsite, enjoining 
the vacation of : 
company 
tracks and enjoining the Oliver com- 


streets, enjoining the 
railway from removing its 
pany from doing certain things which 
would permit the mining of the north- 
erly 40 acres. They suggested that the 
Oliver company purchase their property, 
but it has no interest in the ore under- 
lying the Pillsbury or Southern addi- 
tions. The application for a temporary 
injunction was argued Nov. 28 and 29 
and was taken under advisement. 

For many years the Great Northern 
Railroad Co.’s tracks entering Hibbing 
have skirted the southerly edge of the 
Hull-Rust mine for a distance of about 
The Great Northern 


right of way, 


a mile and a half. 
held this 


mineral reservations. The Oliver com- 


subject to 


pany indicated to the company that the 
tracks was delaying 
mining operations in the Hull-Rust inine 
and preventing its extension to the 
south. Accordingly, the Great Northern 
made an application to the Minnesota 
railroad and warehouse commission for 
leave to abandon the tracks and its sta- 
tion in Hibbing and to enter the village 
over the tracks of the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern Railway Co., at the south- 
erly edge of the southern addition, and 
nearer the new central addition. This 
application was granted and the railroad 


location of the 


company started to tear up the tracks, 
the Oliver company’s stripping shovels 
following quickly along and tearing up 
the roadbed. The plaintiffs in the original 
injunction suit rushed back into court 
to stop this work, and the case is still 
hanging fire. 

The Oliver company started moving 
buildings to the new location last year 
and up to Dec. 1 had moved about 25 
dwellings, and had torn down 10 others. 
Other buildings have been prepared. for 
moving, the company having spent $132,- 
000 in moving operations to date. About 
85 dwellings, 12 frame business build- 
ings and eight brick business blocks are 
to be moved, and the moving of some 
of these larger buildings present diffi- 
cult problems. For instance, the city 
hall, the finest and largest building which 
will be moved, is 75 x 144 feet, three 
stories in height, having been built in 
1908 at a cost of $167,000. To move this 



































NAMES OF 


AND LOCATION OF 





ILLINOIS 
Chicago : 


By-Products Coke Corporation 
Illinois Steel Company 


Miami Metals Co. 
Wisconsin Steel Co. 


INDIANA 
Gary 
Indiana Steel Co. 
indiana Harbor 
Inland Steel Co. 
Steel & Tube Co. of Amcrica (Mark) 





KENTUCKY 
Ashland (See Ironton, Ohio District) 
Middlesboro 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. 
MICHIGAN 
Boyne City 
Charcoal Iron Co. of America 
Cadillac 
Mitchell-Diggins Iron Co. 
Detroit 


Detroit Furnace Co. 

Detroit lron & Steel Co. 
East Jordan 

East Jordan Furnace Co. 
Gladstone 

Cleveland-Cliffs lron Co. 
Mancelona 

Antrim Iron Co. 
Manistique 

Charcoal Iron Co. of America 
Marcuette 

Pioneer Iron Co. 
Newberry 

Charcoal Iron Co. of America 
Wells 

Stephenson Charcoal Iron Co. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth 
Minnesota Steel Co. 
Zenith Furnace Co. 


MISSOURI 
hMideo 
Midcontinent Lron Co. 
Sligo 
Sligo Furnace Co 
St. Louis 
Mississippi Valley Iron Co. 


NEW JERSEY 
WHARTON DISTRICT 


Stanhore 
Musconetcong Iron Works 
Wharton 
Wharton Steel Co. 
NEW YORK 
Buffalo 


The Buffalo Union Furnace Co. 
Donner Steel Co 
Lackawanna Sieel Co. 
Rogers-Brown Iron Co. 
Wickwire Steel Co 
Charlotte 
McKinney Steel Co. (Genesee) 
North Tonawanda 
Donner Steel Co 


Troy 
The Buffalo Union Furnace Co. 
OHIO 
Bellaire (See Wheeling, W. Va. District) 
Canton 
United Furnace Co 
Cleveland 


The American Steel & Wire Co. (Centr 
Emma) 

Cleveland Purnace Co 

McKinney, Steel Co 


ns yson Nut Co. 
ColumbYs 
Eh my r - 
merican Rolling Mill Co. 
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REFERENCES 
Shipments of Ore via all Rail Routes are in lines thus: 
Shipments of Ore via Water and Rail are in lines thus : 
The lines are graded according to amount of Ore shipped in the 
Year 1918, 
NotTi These lines indicate shipments between given points only, 


and not actual routes over which ore was shipped. 

The figures along the lines indicate the Tonnage in units of 100,000. 

All shipments of less than 100,000 are given in decimal fractions 
of the unit, thus: 

0.04 indicates 4,000 tons taking in all shipments from 3,500 to 
4.500 tons, 

0.2 indicates 20,000 tons taking in all shipments from 15,000 to 
25.000 tons. 

1. includes all shipments from 95,000 to 150,000 tons. 

2. includes all shipments from 150,000 to 250,000 tons. 

34. includes all shipments from 3,350,000 to 3,450,000 tons. 

539. includes all shipments from 53,850,000 to 53,950,000 tons. 
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Moving day for Hibbing, Minn., 
is not without its compensations. 
Among the buldings erected by 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co., on 
the new site for the town is this 
$350,000 hospital 



























Buildings in this portion of the 
present town of Hibbing, the north- 
erly 40 acres, are being moved-two 
and a half miles to their new loca- 
tion 

































On this new site for Hibbing the village 
will have an opportunity to expand, while in 
its present location it is entirely surrounded 
by open pit mines, The village has completed 
a $1,000,000 power and heating system for 
its new home 














About 85 dwellings, 
12 frame _ business 
buildings and_ eight 
brick business blocks 

are to be moved 


It will cost approxi- 
mately $80,000 to move 
the city hall, shown be- 
low, one of the largest 
buildings in the village 






































A locomotive tractor has been 
hauling the buildings from the old 
to the new location. Here goes the 

village market house 
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building it will be necessary to sct back 
telephone posts on one of the main 
streets and remove temporarily the fence 
and part of the grandstand of the town’s 
baseball park. The cost of moving this 
building will be $80,000, an expense in- 
curred by the Oliver company. If the 
village authorities eventually abandon 
the streets, as they must do if the 40 
acres are to be mined, 40,000 yards of 
wood paving block laid seven years 
ago will be removed and laid down in 
the streets of the new location. The 
project, although presenting many ob- 
stacles, is not without precedent on the 
ranges, Eveleth having been moved, and 
Sparta transported bodily to its present 
location. 

The generosity of the Oliver company 
in dealing with property owners is a 
matter of comment in the village, but 
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removed by simple washing. The ma- 
chine used for this washing process is 
a log washer which does not differ in 
principle from the old Thomas log 
washer used for years for washing 
ores in Pennsylvania and certain local- 
ities in the South. Mesabi range prac- 
tice has, however, greatly improved the 
mechanical construction of this machine 
in order to reduce maintenance and in- 
crease tonnage. 

Certain. other deposits consist of ore 
plus a variable percentage of rock. The 
ore is merchantable but the presence of 
the rock renders it. unmerchantable, un- 
less the rock be removed. Ordinarily the 
rock is of such size that screening with 
ordinary stationary grizzly bars answers 
the purpose, although an improved form 
of screening machine or grizzly, the chain 
grizzly, has been evolved in thee past 
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which is too large to be fed to the 
washer. If the oversize of the chain 
grizzly consists of ore in fairly large 
chunks this ore passes to a No. 8 
gyratory crusher and then to the ship- 
ping bin. If, however, the oversize of 
the chain grizzly is low grade rock 
it is delivered to a rock bin and then 
conveyed to the rock dump. The 
throughs from the chain grizzly are con- 
veyed by a belt conveyor to a revolving 
trommel with 2-inch holes and _ the 
throughs from the tunnel pass to a log 
washer. This log washer differs from 
the log washers in use at the other 
washing plants in that it is 35 feet long. 
In all the other washing plants on the 
range, the overflow or tails from the 
log washers pass to settling tanks and 
then to 18-inch log washers, locally 
known as “turbos.” By increasing the 








as a little illustration of what a mining 
company is “up against” in attempting 
to move a town: A block away from 
the business district, and clinging peril- 
ously near the cliff of the Sellers mine 
there is a 2-story frame building, a 
“shack” it is called by some of the 
townfolks, occupied by a jeweler. He 
is one of the few “holdouts” and wants 
$20,000 for his lot and building. 
 s.. iS 


HE opening of new plants for the 
beneficiation of iron ore as mined 

on the Mesabi range constitutes one of 
the most interesting developments dur- 
ing the past year. At present there are 
three methods of beneficiating ores found 
on the range. Certain ore deposits com- 
prise an ore which is merchantable, but 
which contains a large percentage of fine 
sand and not infrequently a deleterious 
percentage of paint rock, rendering it 
unmerchantable as mined. The fine sand 
and paint rock are capable of being 


¢ 





SHIPMENTS BEGAN IN AUGUST FROM THE SAGAMORE MINE ON THE CUYUNA RANGE 


few years. A third type of ore deposit 
comprises a material which is all mer- 
chantable but which contains in addi- 
tion to the reasonably fine ore, chunks 
of ore too large to be shipped to the 
furnaces. To make such a deposit mer- 
chantable it is necessary that the chunks 
be crushed to merchantable size and 
this involves the removal of the fines 
and then the crushing of the chunks. 


In the past year the Oliver company 
has erected two large plants, one at 
Eveleth and other at the Morris mine, 
Hibbing. Other companies also have 
been active in this line, and it is now 
estimated that there are on the Mesabi 
range approximately 12 washing and 
screening plants. The ore tributary to 
the Oliver’s plant at Eveleth is bofh wash 
ore and crush ore and consequently the 
plant really comprises two plants, the 


washing side and the crushing side. 
The washing side comprises a chain 
grizzly for screening out the oversize 


length of the logs from 25 to 35 feet 
and giving the logs a wide and slow 
overflow the material which in other 
plants receives a secondary washing in 
the “turbos” is retained within the logs, 
thus dispensing with the second washing 


of the fines. 

The other side of the Eveleth plant 
handle such ores as 
chunks, all sufficiently 
crtshing. It 


is designed to 
contains large 
high grade to 
comprises a chain grizzly and a jaw 
crusher, 48 x 60-inch opening. The 
throughs from the chain grizzly are con 
veyed by a belt to the shipping bin. 
The chain grizzly acts also as a con- 
veyor so that its oversize is fed di 
rectly to the crusher. The crushed ore 
is fed on to the same belt that con- 
veys the throughs from the grizzly to 
the shipping bin. 

In the Morris pit there are deposits 
of ore which contain low-grade rock. 
This pit also contains deposits of ore 


warrant 
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much of which is in the form of large 


chunks. The Morris plant, therefore, is 
practically two plants, one for crush 
ing, and the other for screening. The 


crushing plant comprises a chain grizzly, 
the throughs from which are discharged 
to‘a belt conveyor and conveyed to the 
shipping bin. “The consisting 
of large chunks of 
are conveyed by the 
to the 48 x 60-inch 
the product of this 
to the belt and 
same shipping bin. 

In addition to the Oliver company’s in- 
stallations, the Mead Iron Co., an operat- 
ing subsidiary of the Tod-Stambaugh 
Co., announced recently its intention to 
build a crushing and screening plant 
at the Warren mine, and the Mesaba- 
Cliffs Mining Co., a subsidiary of the 


oversize, 
merchantable ore 
chain grizzly 
crusher, and 


jaw 
crusher feeds on 


same delivers in the 
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prise are reported to contemplate the 


erection of a plant to cost more than 
$1,000,000. 
* a“ * 
OR many years the ore and over 


Mesabi 
been removed by steam shovels ranging 
from 100 to 120 
carrying dippers of three to four yards 


burden on the range have 


in weight tons and 


capacity. In recent years, however, 


there introduced on the _ range 
shovels weighing approximately 300 tons 
dipper from 
capacity. These 
their value and 


was 


and carrying a ranging 


seven to eight yards 


have now demonstrated 
have into extensive use, particu 
larly for stripping. 


traveled on standard gage tracks and the 


come 
The smaller shovels 


swing of 180 
tracks 
level as the 


boom had a maximum 


The 


approximately the 


degrees. loading were on 


Same 
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mon labor emphasizes the fact that an 


improved method of loading ore under 
production 


must come if the 


of ore is to keep pace with other in 


ground 


dustrial lines where machinery has elim- 
labor. 


been 


inated hand A great many at- 


tempts have made recently to 


build a loading machine for use under- 
ground. In the coal fields greater activ- 
ity has been shown along this line than 


in metal mines, but the metal mine 
operators are alive to the subject. 
Excellent results are reported from 


some mines as being obtained by the 
use of ordinary road scrapers or slush- 
called, the ore being 


dirt is 


ers, as they are 


moved underground just as 


moved on the surface. Underground, 


however, the scraper is not pulled by 
specially 


readily 


a team of mules, but by a 


constructed machine which can 











THE SAGAMORE IS ONE OF THE LARGEST MANGANIFEROUS ORE BODIES IN THE WORLD 


Cleveland-Ciiffs Iron Co., decided to 
build a washing plant at its Hill-Trum- 
bull Minn. Re- 
cently a concentrator 
made its appearance on the range, this 


being a machine combining a revolving 


property near Marble, 


new. form of 


screen and a classifier. 


Much interest has been 
the development of the plans of Hay- 
den, Stone & Co., financiers, and D. C. 
Jackling for the beneficiation of ore on 
a large scale. These interests have 
leased land owned by the Eastern Mesa- 
ba Iron Co., six miles east of the 
Mesabi station on the Duluth & 
Range railroad and which extends in a 
northerly direction eight to 10 miles. 
Here is found a magnetite having a high 
content, but mixed with rock. In 
plant last year, this 
ore was crushed to pass through a 
300-mesh screen, and it is said that a 
considerable tonnage of ore was treated. 
The plans of the promoters of the enter- 


aroused by 


Iron 


iron 
an experimental 


track on which the shove! traveled and 
the length of the boom was such that 
the depth of the bank in which the 


shovel operated was limited to approxi- 
mately 30 feet. 

The new shovel is capable 
of revolving in a complete circle and 
the length of the boom is 85 or 90 
feet, making it possible for the loading 
tracks to be on the top of the cut so that 
the bank in which the shovel is working 


may be 40 or 45 feet high. The shovel 


type of 


is capable of making a cut of 175 feet 
at the top and 130 feet at the bottom 
If a cut of this size were to be made 


by the former type of shovel it would 


require the laying of standard gage 
tracks about eight times, according to 
the experience of those who have used 
both One important economy in 
connection with the operation of the 
big shovel, therefore, comes largely in 


the saving of labor in laying tracks. 


types. 


Increased cost and scarcity of com- 





be attached to a set, cap, or drill column 
and which will run in any position by 
compressed air. Some operators say it 
is probably the simplest form of mechan 
ical loading underground which is in use. 

Extensive developments have been 
made during the past year in the applica- 
power in mining 


peninsula of 


hydroelectric 
operations in the upper 
Michigan and these will be described in 
Iron TRADE Review. 


tion of 


a later issue of THE 
” a 7 

HE new ore dock of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern railroad, which 

was put in year and 
which cost $3,500,000, is the largest in 
the world. It has a storage capacity 
of 153,600 tons, while the Soo line dock 
at Superior which previously was rated 


commission last 


as the largest has a capacity of but 
120,600 tons. The new dock is 2438 
feet long, sufficiently long to accomo- 


either side two of the world’s 
BisMaARCK and the 


date on 


largest ships, the 
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LeVIATHAN, lying end to end. The dock 
is 76 feet 5 inches wide and 84 feet 
above water, while the electric light 
masts reach 120 feet above water. In 
the construction of the dock 29,609 
tons of steel were used, an amount which 
would require approximately 60,000 tons 
of iron ore. The ore tonnage could be 
placed in less than one-half of the 
dock and loaded into boats in less than 
30 minutes. Some of other large quan- 
tities of materials used in its construction 
are as follows: 1,067,971 lineal feet 
of timber piling, 50 to 85 feet in length; 
174,230 lineal feet of 12-inch, 43- 
pound steel sheet piling; 162,570 square 
of triangular mesh, and 59,846 cubic 
yards of concrete, in dock and ap- 
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but heavier and are raised and lowered 
by specially designed hoists of the 
Whiting Foundry & Equipment Co. 
These hoists are driven through clutches 
by power from a line shaft gear con- 
nected to General Electric alternating 
current motors, one motor operating 
12 spouts and doors. The ore pocket 
doors are of the Dickerson type made 
of steel plates and frame with two lift- 
ing cables wound on drums built into 
the chute hoists. This makes it pos- 
sible to raise and lower the doors by 
power from the deck of the dock. 
"Ey 
A® regards to the more important 
operations and development work 
on Michigan and Minnesota ranges: 
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pit contains between 4,500,000 and 5,- 
000,008 tons of ore. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Ore Co., operat- 
ing the Rowe mine on the Cuyuna 
range ceased work in the open pit, 
offering its washing plant for sale, and 
during the past season mined a direct- 
shipping ore by the milling method. 

Pickands, Mather & Co., who had 
taken over the Plymouth mine on the 
Gogebic range from Coates & Tweed 
mined about 500,000 tons of ore during 
the past season. Prior to 1919 this 
1,800,000 
tons of ore. The new owners are now 


mine shipped approximately 


completing a stripping operation, and 
when this is finished a total of 4,000,000 
cubic yards of surface and 3,500,000 cu- 








proach. The superstructure of the dock 
has 84 ore pockets, 12-foot centers, with 
6540 cubic feet capacity each. Eight 
standard 50-ton ore cars can be dumped 
into each pocket without trimming, thus 
providing a storage capacity of 3072 
cars. The top of the dock carries four 
tracks, and the entire dock and ap- 
proach were designed for use by the 
heaviest locomotives of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern railway, the 304- 
ton Mallet type engines and the 266-ton 
Santa Fe type with 55,000-pound axle 
loads. The superstructure is a_ struc- 
tural steel frame with concrete parti- 
tions, pocket walls and sidewalk slabs. 
The fronts are of plate steel reinforced 
with heavy I-beams and tie bolts. The 
whole is supported by two lines of steel 
I-beam columns spaced 12 feet apart, 
each column being designed to carry 
1,500,000 pounds. 

The ore chutes are of the usual type 


THE SCRANTON MINE OF PICKANDS, MATHER 


The Hoyt Mining Co., an operating 
subsidiary of Pickands, Mather & Co., 
is stripping about 80 acres of the Scran- 
ton mine at Hibbing. This mine was 
operated originally as an underground 
property, but while stripping was started 
in the fall of 1917 and more than 3,300,- 
000 cubic yards of overburden _ re- 
moved, it is not expected that ore will 
be reached until next spring. Some 
shipments may be made during the en- 
suing season. The average depth of 
the overburden at the mine is 130 feet, 
which is said to be the deepest of any 
pit on the Mesabi. Pickands, Mather & 
Co.’s Danube mine, an open pit on the 
the west end of the Mesabi started 
shipping for the first time during the 
past season. A _ washing plant was 
erected and 225,000 tons of concentrates 
were shipped. Both bessemer and non- 
bessemer ore will be shipped from this 
mine in future. It is estimated that the 





& CO., HAS AN OVERBURDEN OF 130 FEET 


bic yards of rock will have been re- 
moved since the development of the 
mine began in 1916. 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., is to 
begin soon to strip the Bourne mine, 
which, with the Trumbull, North Star, 
Bingham and Hill mines, it took over 
last summer from the Great Northern 
interests. 

The Harold mine, an underground 
property at Hibbing was opened up 
last season by M. A. Hanna & Co 
This company also put down a shaft at 
the Fay mine, which previously was 
operated as an open pit. Both of these 
mines were taken over from the Arthur 
Iron Mining Co. A new shaft also was 
put down and new equipment installed 
at M. A. Hanna & Co.’s mine at Hobart, 
Minn., while the Pilot, an open pit at 
Mountain Iron, Minn., was opened up 
for the first time during the past season 
by this company, which also opened up 
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the old Monongahela mine at Crystal 
Falls on the Menominee range. 

The Tod-Stambaugh Co., began ship- 
sillings property on the 
Mesabi, while the Wisconsin Steel Co., 
started operations at the Sargent mine. 
Clement K. Quinn & Co., are planning 
to open an open-pit concentrating prop- 
erty in 2-56-23 on the Mesabi 
this winter. At the Draper mine at 
Calumet on the western Mesabi, a small 
open pit operated by John A. Savage & 
Co., a washing plant completed 
early last season and bessemer ore was 


ping from its 


Section 


was 


shipped. The lease on the Zenith mine 
on the Vermilion range held by the 
Oliver company expired last July and 
this property was taken over at that 
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Mille-Lacs. The Ida Mae 
tically closed during the season, having 
shipped only from stockpile. This mine 
was operated in 1918 by Franklin W. 
Merritt, but his interests were purchased 
by W. H. Fetzer, who plans to reopen 


was prac- 


the mine in 1920. 

The large manganiferous deposit in 
Section 19-46-29, six miles west of 
Crosby was leased by John A. Savage 


& Co., in 1918, and in March, 1919 strip- 


ping was commenced with drag line 
shovel, a second drag line being started 

) Shipments began in August, 
and while the tonnage contracted for 
was curtailed by the inability of eastern 
furnaces to accept ore on account of the 


85,000 shipped 


in June. 


strike about tons were 
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Crosby developed the Huntington and 
Martin mines, underground properties 
a mile west of Crosby. He equipped 


them with electricity, using hydroelectric 
power from the Crow Wing river, just 


north of Brainerd, but also installed an 
auxiliary oil-burning engine 
Stripping operations were begun at 


the Portsmouth mine within four blocks 
of the principal street of Crosby and 
1,000,000 cubic yards of overburden re- 
moved. 
& Tweed, the underlying lease being held 
by Mr. into the 
Wearne mine, opened up by the Inland 


This mine is operated by Coates 


Crosby. It opens 


Steel Co., from which mine about 
100,000 tons of ore were taken during 
the past season. The Rogers, Brown 








ORIGINALLY AN UNDERGROUND MINE, SHIPMENTS FROM OPEN PIT ARE EXPECTED TO BEGIN IN 
time and operated by the fee owners. This mine, the Sagamore, is of spe- 

Shipments from the Cuyuna range cial interest because it is a large body, 
during the season just closed amounted one of the largest manganiferous ore 
to 1,805,751 tons as compared with 2,- deposits in the world. The ultimate 
478,800 in the previous season. The open-pit project will be one mile from 


decrease was due largely to the closing 
of about 75 per cent of the manganifer- 
ous mines which were operated during 
the latter period of the war. The state 
tax commission recently made a_ sub- 
stantial concession on the manganiferous 
properties, while extensive experiments 
have been made in beneficiation of ores 
as mined on the range, with the result 
that the operators have a brighter out- 
look. It is reported that the operators 
of about 40 those mines 
which were closed last year are 
planning to resume operations in 1920. 
Among the mines which were shut down 
were the Algoma, the Crow Wing A, 
B and C, the Ferro, Merritt, Cuyuna- 


Sultana, Northland and the Cuyuna 


per cent of 
down 


end to end. The ore is a nonbessemer 
grade, the entire ore body averaging over 
10 per cent in manganese. By separation, 
this ore can be divided into manganifer- 
ous ores running from 6 per cent to 20 
per cent. It is planned this winter to 
erect a large ore drying plant to reduce 
the moisture as much as possible with- 
out damaging the physical condition of 
the ore. 

At the Croft mine, an 
property at Crosby, operated by John A. 
Savage & Co., the main level was low- 
ered from the 222-foot’ stage to the 323- 


foot and pumping and tramming equip- 


underground 


ment is now being installed on the 
new level. 
On the Cuyuna range, George H. 


THE 





SPRING 
Ore Co., is sinking its shafts 100 feet 
further to a depth of 350 feet at the 


Meacham mine on the Cuyuna, while the 
Inland Steel Co., also is deepening its 
shafts at the Armour No. 2. The Hill- 
crest mine which owned and 
operated by the Hill Mines Co., has been 
taken over by Coates & Tweed. 

One of the largest deals ever made 
in the Cuyuna range was put through 
this past season by R. M. Adams and 
developing a property 
in section 4-46-29 adjoining the town 
of Trommald. The property was thor- 
oughly explored and developed by the 
Adbar Development Co. for the hold- 
ing company, the North Rrange Iron 
Co., formed by the owners, which in 
turn leased the property to the Mar- 
quette Ore Co. The lessees have in- 
stalled equipment on the premises and 
proceed to strip the property 
Some of the ore from 


was 


associates in 


will 
hydraulically. 
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ments. 





Table III 


Minnesota Ore Reserves and Assessed Values 


May 1, 1918, Ore in the Ground 


County Tons Assessed value Tons Assessed value 

DET ateesétessecccccocess 1,211,°778,954 $267,103,630 1,180,822,166 $257,791,519 
DE Tha eeebscceeesdoosccecce 156,267,383 19,379,842 155,195,645 18,734,720 
nec eneehe es oocecececes 150,000 39,900 77,000 19,950 
DEI Begeewercccesccocece 62,514,960 7,078,768 58,828,640 4,073,558 
Pt Mine tateuskéceces st 1,430,711,297 $293,602,140 1,394,923,451 $280,619,747 

In Stock Pile In Stock Pile 

County Tons Assessed value Tons Assessed value 

Ci vayerdbaesexewe esse 5,911,051 $7,001,305 3,978,380 $5,824,794 
ES ee re 401,820 499,247 340,110 430,633 
EE seeeGesbeseceeceevecceces 19,288 28,722 29,110 51,092 
GROW WIRE cccccccccccccccccccs 693,628 708,312 564,803 520,899 
0 Se ee ee 7,025,787 $8,237,586 4,912,403 $6,827,419 


Total Merchantable Ore 
Total in Iron Ore 


County Tons Assessed value Tons Assessed value 
EE Oe 1,217,690,005 $274,104,935 1,184,800,546 $263,616.313 
DE gceceebes cesccccocrenaes 156,669,203 19,879,089 155,535,755 19,165,353 
DT Seddghdbheecécabeecevocere 169,288 68,622 106,110 71,043 
Se WEEE aeancdcccccedsocece 63,208,588 7,787,080 59,393,443 4,594,457 

Ge BER icc ceccctedecs 1,437,737,084 $301,839,726 1,399,835,854 287,447,166 
The assessments given above do not include assessments for surface values, structures or improve- 


May 1, 1919, Ore in the Ground 


Total Merchantable Ore 
Total in Iron Ore 








this property may be mixed with 
some of their ores from the Mar- 
quette range where this company, 
though to date not an operating com- 
pany owns, the fee to properties 
operated by the Marquette Iron Co. 
Part of the ore found on the Cuyuna 
property is merchantable and part wiil 
have to be washed. It is not a 
manganiferous ore while tests have 
indicated that it is the equal of 
standard nonbessemer. 


Operations on the Marquette 


On the Marquette range, the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co., operating most of 
the properties on the range, took over 
the Barnes-Hecker mine in the North 
Lake district, a part of the Ishpeming 


district, and is sinking a concrete shaft. 
The Oliver Iron Mining Co., which 
owns in fee about a half dozen mines 
on this range is operating but one, in 
Section 16, while concentrating its ac- 
tivities on its Mesabi properties. 

The Rolling Mill mine in ._Negaunee, 
formerly under lease to the Jones & 
Laughlin Ore Co., recently was taken 
over by Clement K. Quinn & Co. This 


mine has been operated both as an, 


underground and an open pit. The mine 
produced 125,000 tons last year and is 
now operating on a basis of 250,000 
tons. The Jones & Laughlin company 
is not operating any property in Michi- 
gan at present, it is understood, but has 
made extensive explorations on the east- 
ern Gogebic and is waiting to cbtain a 








Table IV 
Shipm ents by Ports and Months 
1919 
Two 
Month Escanaba Marquette Ashland Superior Duluth Harbors 
Soe ee 71,417 al ER 101,730 794,050 297.684 
7 UP eee 583,463 151,749 669,647 1.250.536 2,957,338 1.002.608 
PD” asvceseceséeteens 759,647 296,127 951,287 1,889,294 2,947,651 1,136,833 
St. 21.0¢case¢baee bo 1,007,035 443,850 1,176,553 2,244,907 3.122.098 1,178,985 
NR nccccveesdouete 336,334 277,943 375,245 872.335 1,645,788 847,944 
September ......-e005. 939,099 431,995 1,190,086 2,033,804 2,591,750 991,749 
Pe Deva peasnee ese 756,926 820,222 878,031 1,830,472 1,886,951 569,28] 
SES Keeceseceeces 483,046 251,149 527,176 615,903 875.584 399,461 
December ......... aes Soe © Sees YT . apoees 20,272 . 
1918 
Two 
Month Escanaba Marquette Ashland Superior Duluth Harbors 

Di iicttigbescnes se “.-eanege aa 99,562 56,991 68,609 
at is ncedennp-e 655,495 495,043 898,147 2,088,029 3,055,083 1,600,434 
MED cewécastocccccves 1,077,871 547.927 1,137,921 2,510,974 3,164,296 1,482,871 
EP Mcodeavsg dws cdectée 1,109,511 630,341 1,337,047 2,352,679 3,636,948 1,592.677 
BER ccpeccccesececes 1,168,604 592,073 1,209,394 2,146,689 3,243,806 1,364,765 
September ............. 1,025,741 536,886 1,096,686 1,978.984 3,204,829 1,151,888 
SRY weodbecccoesecce 1,015,089 437,229 1,255,176 1,887,284 2,920,070 1,026,745 
PE, seéecacescosee 715,822 206,847 631,237 1,004,140 1,285,496 435,483 
December ........5+-% a?  'Sedety * doadte " eepeve  Sadece - eadvecc 
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railroad connection with prospects of 
opening a property. It owns the Forbes 
mine near Iron River, but this is idle. 


The Stephenson mine, a big property 
at Gwinn on the Marquette, owned by 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. was 
flooded by a run of water in December, 
1917, and has not been freed of water 
as yet. 

On the Menominee range, one of the 
most important of recent events was 
the passing of the big Judson mine of 
the Judson Iron Co., at Alpha into the 
hands of the Hollister Mining Co., 
operating properties of M. A. Hanna & 
Co. The Judson was idle most of last 
season but will be operated this spring. 
The Chatham of Oglebay, Norton & 
Co.; Spies, of the Cleveland-Cliffs; 
Dunn, Tully and Tobin, of the Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co., and the Baltic, of the 
Verona Mining Co., operating properties 
of the Pickands, Mather & Co., shut 
down last season, but the Dunn recently 
was started up again, while it is planned 
to start the Tully and Tobin early this 
year. The Odgers, owned by the Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co., which was shut down 





Table V 
Shipments: by Ports 
and Railroads 


Gross Tons 
1919 1918 
C. & N. W., Escanaba... 3,410,005 4,737,689 
C.M. & St. P., Escanaba 1,553,353 2,037,280 
D.S.8. & A., Marquette 634,087 826,948 
L. .S. & L, Marquette.. 1.498.848 2,630,106 
{ & N. W., Ashland... 4,866,240 6,389,169 


Soo Line. Ashland...... 1,049,143 1,176,439 
SS eS Ue 9,114,214 11,635,605 
Soo Line, Superior...... 1,263,503 1,756,265 
Bg es acetone 542,248 676,473 


D. M. & N., Duluth. ...16,821,209 20,567,288 
D. & L. R., Two Harbors 6.424.545 8,723,472 


BOHR cccccccesesecs 47,177,395 61,156,732 











prior to the season of 1918 also re- 
opened recently, a new shaft having 
been sunk at this mine. The Great 
Western, another property of the Mc- 
Kinney company, and the Fogarty, of 
the Verona company, remained idle dur 
ing the season while the Bristol, of 
Oglebay, Norton & Co., operated with 
but a few men. 

The Carpenter mine, one of M. A. 
Hanna & Co.’s_ properties, produced 
390,000 tons of ore last season, as com- 
pared with 384,000 tons in 1918, a large 
cavein of sand requiring two months to 
remove and delaying operations. 

The Rogers-Brown Iron Co., operating 
the Hiawatha, Rogers and Chicagon in 
Iron county, and an open pit near Mon- 
roe, Mich., was not able to dispose of its 


stockpile, owing to the strike of dock- 
workers and worked on single shift. 

Pickands, Mather & Co.’s properties, 
the Balkan, Bengal, Caspian and Warner 
mines produced 10 per cent less ore dur- 
ing the past year than in 1918. 








Ferroalloy Industry Meets Test 


Critical Period For Greatly Expanded American Production Following the Armi- 
stice is Survived Without Serious Embarrassment—Future is Promis- 


ing — Growing Manufacture of Alloy Steels is Big 


HAT of the future of the 
American ferroalloy  indus- 
tries? In the year that has 


passed since the signing of the armistice, 
the ferroalloy industries have been put 
to the severe test of readjustment to 
péace conditions. It has been clearly 
demonstrated, however, that this branch 
of the iron and steel industry not only 
is here to stay, but also is destined con- 
stantly to increase in importance. This 
is true not only of the standard ferro- 
alloys used as deoxiders and scavengers, 
but also of the specialties entering into 
the manufacture of alloy steel. ‘The 
sword has been turned into a plowshare, 
but the world has learned that the 
sword fashioned from alloy steel is su- 
perior to the one made from ordinary 
steel. And now that the world is again 
making plowshares, it is not forgetting 
the industrial lessons learned in the heat 
of war. 

Ferroalloys were made in this coun- 
try before the war, but their production 
was wonderfully stimulated and ex- 
panded by the various military demands 
Shell 


tanks, air- 


for high grade and special steels. 
steel, armor plate, artillery 
planes, helmets and scores of other items 
of military equipment were prdouced in 
vast amounts, in the manufacture of 
which ferroalloys imparting particularly 
When 
the armistice was signed, more than a 
shell steel 


needed qualities were required. 


million tons of were in 
process of manufacture, a continual flow 
from the This 


tremendous tonnage required both ferro 


mills to the front 


manganese and ferrosilicon in its pro 


duction, while ferrotungsten and other 


alloys were needed in the high speed 


steels which machined it into shells. 
table, showing an- 


nual shipments and 


rhe following 
values of terro- 
alloys of domestic manufacture indicates 


the growth in importance of the ferro- 


alloy industries during the five war 
years: 
Gross Tons Value 

1911 253,375 $ 8,377,832 
hss whinkadde sind haan 328,685 2,223,776 
it hiehheonnsedahsane 296,207 13,015,362 
ee 255.524 9,350,245 
a er ere 388,644 17,450,385 
Se ee ene 589,738 50,281,692 
yee 634,021 83,731,724 
Dds eelobhsadduneeees 768,617 115,433,943 


The end of hostilities suddenly removed 
the demand for munitions, at a time 
when the nation’s ferroalloy industries had 
reached their highest development. 


BY G. F. CREVELING 
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HOW OUTPUT AND VALUE OF FERROALLOYS HAS 
GROWN SINCE 1911 


Then those industries faced the momen 
tous problems of readjustment to peace 
conditions. These problems were press- 
ing to commerce and industry generally, 
but particularly so to the ferroalloy 
industries, which owed so much of their 
stocks oi 


most of the alloys necessarily were be 


growth to the war. Large 


ing carried by the steel makers and 
were available for the less urgent peace- 
time needs, with the result that buying 
demand was abnormally slow during 
most of the year in a period of declining 
prices. 

England and France likewise were en- 
gaged in a drastic readjustment to peace 
conditions «and because of international 


financial conditions were doubly anxious 


79 


to regain supremacy in fields dominated 
before the war. Competition was re- 
vived after five years of a sellers’ mat 


ket. In 


and ferrotungsten, especially, competition 


ferromanganese, ferrochrome 


was experienced with English and 


French sellers. sills were introduced 


in congress proposing tariffs on im 


ports of these three alloys. In the cases 
of terrochrome and ferrotungsten, the 
bills were introduced at the behest: of 
domestic producers of ores used in these 
alloys, who suffered in competition with 
sellers of foreign ores. 


While the 
thus far been spoken of collectively, the 


ferroalloy industries have 


conditions confronting each industry 

each must be treated 
In 1918, the total tonnage of 
ferroalloys produced was 817,446 tons, 
of a value of $115,433,943. 


in 1918 was classified by general groups 


differ and 
separately. 


This output 


of alloys in gross tons as follows: 


Tons Value 
F erromanganese 303,027 §$ 69,045,678 
Spiegeleisen 303,491 17,276,494 
Ferrosilicon 171,756 11,864,904 


Other alloys *9,172 17,246,867 


Total 817,446 $115,433,943 


From the foregoing table it will be 
noted that the output of ferromanganese 
comprised about 40 per cent in tonnage 
and 60 per cent in value of the total 
ferroalloys produced in 1918. The fol 


} 


lowing table shows in gross tons the 


total 


ferromanganese in the past 


annual production, imports and 
supplies of 


several years. 


Total 
Production Add imports supplies 
1909 82,209 88,934 171,143 
1910 71 114,278 185,654 
1911, 74,482 80,263 154,745 
1912 125,378 99,137 224,515 
. 119,495 128,070 247,565 
1914.. ; 106,083 82,997 189,080 
1915 : 149,521 95,263 204,784 
191¢ 221,532 90,928 312,460 
1917 260,125 41,969 299,694 
1918 :33.027 26.906 156.458 
1919°... : .. 129,356 16,994 146,350 
*First 8 months of 1919 
The foregoing table, showing total 


new supplies of ferromanganese *the 
first eight months of the year as 146,350 
tons, against total new supplies of 356,- 
1918, will 


in a general way that the statistical posi- 


356 tons in all * of indicate 
tion of the alloy has greatly improved. 

The detailed record of this year’s pro- 
duction will afford additional proof of 
this belief. The following table classifies 
production of ferromanganese by mer- 
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«chant and steelmaking blast furnaces and 
excludes that made in electric furnaces 
during all of 1918 and the first 10 
months of 1919. 





First 10 months 
1918 1919 
Gross tons Gr;ocs tons 

Merchant stacks .......... 166,168 42,868 

Steelmaking stacks ........ 144,947 94,739 
Merchant and _ steelmaking 

Tt cane geecsecoccce 12,714 13,034 

DE Kcecevesosceeceos 323,829 150,641 


Merchant Output Declines 


One of the most significant features 
of the table on the division of output 
made or not made for the market is the 
reduction in strictly merchant produc- 
tion of ferromanganese. In 1918, 166,168 
tons were produced for sale. In the 
first 10 months of 1919, only 42,868 tons 
were made for the market, a reduction 
of about 90,000 tons from the tonnage 
of 132,000 produced by merchant fur- 
naces the first 10 months of 1918. The 
production by steelmakers amounted to 
94,739 tons the first 10 months of 1919, 
a decline of 30,689 tons from the total 
of 125,423 tons made during the first 10 
months of 1918. 


Consumers of ferromanganese how- 
ever, had available large stocks at the 
beginning of 1919. These stocks were 
estimated at 100,000 tons of alloy con- 
taining 70 per cent or more of man- 
ganese as of Nov. 1, 1918 and probably 
did not change perceptibly during the 
last two months of 1918. Accordingly, 
1919 supplies have been about as fol- 
lows, including stocks, imports and out- 
put: 





MOOE FER. Ba pcecesccccccccccccccsce 100,000 tons 

Imports first 8 months.............+.. 16,994 

Production first 10 months............ 150,641 
DE db bis bb bs NEGO Wes copeesecce 267,635 tons 


Ferro Imports Are Small 


On the basis of the eight months 
showing, total imports of ferroman- 
ganese in 1919 may be estimated roughly 
at 25,000 tons. And similarly, on the 
basis of the first 10 months’ showing, 
output for the whole year may be esti- 
mated roughly at 175,000 tons. At this 
rate, total supplies for the year would 
amount to something like 300,000 tons. 
Consumption, of course, is determined by 
the general condition of the steel in- 
dustry, which suffered considerably dur- 
ing the year from labor troubles. In 
the five years before the war, ferro- 
manganese consumption averaged about 
200,000 tons annually, but exceeded 
300,000 tons yearly in wartime. The 
total production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings during the five-year prewar period 
averaged 27,255,000 tons annually, of 
which about 18,000,000 tons were open- 
hearth. During the first eight months 


of 1919 the production of steel ingots 
as reported to the American Iron and 
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Steel institute was 20,117,000 tons, by 
makers representing 84 per cent of the 
country’s capacity. On this basis pro- 
duction of steel in 1919 may be esti- 
mated at 28,000,000 to 32,000,000, depend- 
ing upon the extent of curtailment 
caused by the steel strike, which would 
mean the consumption of considerably 
more of the alloy than in the five pre- 
war years. With better operating con- 
ditions in 1920, steel output should ap- 
proach 40,000,000 tons, for the world 
demand for steel cannot be denied. In 
this connection, it may be remarked that 
the proportion of open-hearth steel has 
been on the increase. This means more 
ferromanganese will be used and more 
must be made. It is a fact that stocks 
of alloy in the hands of merchant and 
nonmerchant furnaces available for sale 
as the year 1919 closed were negligible, 
excepting for some off-grade material. 
Also, the trend of the times in steel 
practice seems to have been from spiegel- 
eisen toward ferromanganese. Many 
consumers who used spiegeleisen during 
the war, at the request of the war in- 
dustries board, to conserve ferroman- 
ganese now are using the latter, metal 
supplies being more available. In addi- 
tion to the 356,356 tons of ferroman- 
ganese available for consumption in 
1918, supplies of spiegeleisen amounted 
to 285,822 tons. In 1919, new supplies 
of spiegeleisen, as shown later, declined 
to 74,986 tons. Therefore, in consider- 
ing the statistical position of ferro- 
manganese, the decreased supply of 
spiegeleisen is an important factor. In 
this calculation, it will be remembered 
that one ton of ferromanganese replaces 
four of spiegeleisen on the basis of 
80 units of manganese in the former 
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and 20 units in the latter material. 
Another phase of the question jis the 
constantly reduced output of bessemer 
steel in this country which was further 
extended during 1919. With the war 
pressure which called for every ton 
of manganese alloy, now a thing of the 
past, the demand for spiegeleisen now 
is taking on its normal proportions for 
the production of bessemer steel and 
this means a sharp reduction from the 
tonnages called for in 1916, 1917 and 
1918. 

The war brought in a big electric fur- 
nace production of ferromanganese, 
which contributed to the large outputs 
of 1917 and 1918. But these interests 
could not afford to pay power and other 
costs and sell their product at anything 
like the current market. This new 
capacity was caused by the excited mar- 
ket for the alloy. Before the war, 80 
per cent ferromanganese sold at $38 to 
$45 a ton, whereas in May, June and 
July, 1917, 80 per cent ferromanganese 
sold up to $400 a ton. In the first eight 
months of 1918, under government con- 
trol of the iron and steel industry, the 
quotation for ferromanganese was $250 
a ton, delivered. During the months of 
January to May 16, inclusive, this price 
applied to 80 per cent alloy and in the 
following months of the year to 70 per 
cent, the standard having been changed 
at the request of the government. In 
December, 1918, after the armistice, the 
price dropped to $200 a ton; thenceforth 
the decline was rapid, late summer of 
1919 seeing a market of $110 delivered 
for 80 per cent domestic alloy. 

Import offerings of British alloy as- 
sisted the decline, the British makers 
being anxious to regain the American 
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market and being materially interested 
by the steriing exchange rate, which de- 
clined below 4.15. British 80 per cent 
alloy sold down to and possibly below 
$95 c.if. Baltimore, when the British 
home quotation was £25 a ton, equiva- 
lent to $103.75 in our money with ex- 
change at 4.15, freight this 
way was around $5 a ton. American 
makers filed a complaint with the federal 
the five im- 
alleging the 


while the 


commission against 
porters of British 
offerings of foreign alloy were in viola- 
the 


trade 
alloy, 


the anti-dumping clause of 
Later, the British home price 
equal to $95.45 at 


tion of 
tariff act. 
was reduced to £23, 
4.15 exchange, and the export price at 
the same level, thereafter, quotations on 


made of $100 to 


export busines were 
$105, c.i.f. American port. 
Decline Caused Some to Drop 
When the market declined, in 1919, 
the electric furnace makers of ferro- 


manganese practically dropped out of the 


running. The Southern Manganese 
Corp., a large electric furnace producer, 
turned to the manufacture of other 
alloys. Two merchant blast furnace 


operators continued to operate some of 
their furnaces, these operators being the 
Lavino Furnace Co. Edward E. 
Marshall, both ot The 
Metals Co., suspended 
operations but 
market. Sea- 
Co., Temple, 


lactor, 


and 
Philadelphia. 
Miami Chicago, 
its furnace temporarily, 
continued a the 


Steel & Manganese 


factor in 
board 
Pa.., 


while it was in the hands of 


continued a potential for 
a receiver, 


resume its 


application was made to 
operation, although it was planned to 
blow in on foundry pig iron The 


United States Steel Corp. and some ot 
the 
tinued to make 


independent steel companies con 


ferromanganese for their 


own use. 
Toward the close of 1919 domestic 
makers of ferromanganese stated they 


were losing money on every ton of alloy 
sold at $110 a ton and would continue 
in that unfavorable position as long as 
they had to pay current prices for man- 
ganese ore, there being no prospect for 


a reduction in fuel or labor costs. All 
costs have advanced sharply, but man- 
ganese ore comprises the largest single 
item Before the war 50 per cent 


manganese ore was imported as low as 
$10 a ton, cif. Atlantic port, equal to 


20 cents a unit. At this rate, figuring 
on 100 to 105 units of ore for one ton 


the cost was 
around $20 to $21 a ton, when the sell- 


$38 to $45 


of ferromanganese, ore 
ing price of the alloy 
a ton. 

In 1919 it was difficult to buy 50 per 


was 


cent manganese ore below 60 cents a 


at which rate the cost 
$60 to $65 a ton, 
Furthermore, a 


unit, per ton of 


alloy for 


’ alone. 


was ore 


considerable 
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from ore 
which 


amount of alloy was made 
bought before 
the cost was $1 a wnit or more. Stocks 
of manganese the the 


amounted to tons, 


the armistice, on 


time of 


228 974 


ore at 
armistice 
while considerably more was under con- 
tract. The table 
plies of ores containing 35 per cent man- 


following shows sup- 


ganese or more during the past several 


years: 
Domestic Total 
shipments Imports supplics 
Bees cccuccccces 1,544 212,765 214,309 
a 2,258 242,348 244,606 
OS eee 2,457 176,852 179,309 
pea : 1.664 300,661 302,325 
Seiieéhaseeute 4,049 345,090 19,1 
Rie ciuaawae 2,635 283,294 285,929 
i kcccheneeee 9,613 320,778 10.391 
BOESccccccecseve 31,474 576,321 607,79 
EEN éeceedeces - 129,405 629,972 759,377 
BOEB. ccccceseses 805,869 491,30 17,172 
0: 55,000 249,810 04,810 
*First eight months of 1919 
In consideration of manganese ore 
costs, ocean shipping rates take first 
place, for it is in this respect that 
British alloy makers have had advant 
age. America has drawn upon Brazil, 
Cuba, India and Russia for most of its 
ore in the past, while England has de- 
pended largely on India, Russia and 
Brazil. In the last few years Brazil 
and Cuba have furnished the bulk of 
American ore supplies, the imports in 


1918 amounting to 491,303 tons of which 
345,877 tons and the 
bulk of the remainder 
the first eight months of 1919 only 1000 


Brazil 
Cuba. In 


came from 


from 


tons arrived from India, although at 
least 10,000 tons were afloat or con- 
tracted for. England drew most of the 


Indian ore, importing this material at 
low shipping rates frequently carrying 
the ore as ballast. 

War Stimulation Ends 


During the war, domestic production 


of manganese ore was stimulated to 
conserve vessel space, but the natural 
desire since the armistice has been for 


the highest grade ores at the best pos- 
sible price and domestic production has 
greatly decreased. 

Prices of manganese increased 
the 
The following table gives com- 
figures on the manganese 
1919 and 1914, the prices be- 


ing those asked in the open market by 


ore 


sharply during war in Cuba and 


Brazil. 
parative ore 


market of 


the Cuban and Brazilian sellers 
50 PER CENT CUBAN ORE 
1914 1919 
Price per ton in Cuba.. $8.00 to $10.00 $25.00 to $27.00 
Water freight rates.. $1.50 to$ 2.50 $ 9.00to$ 9.50 
Total cost per ton $9.50 to $12.50 $34.00 to $36.50 


Cost per unit, Atlan 


CHP PETE cccccece 19¢ to 25¢ 68¢ to T3¢ 
50 PER CENT BRAZILIAN ORE 
Price per ton in Brazil........ $7.50 $24to$ 
Water freight rate......... --- $ 2.88 $15 to $16 


Total cost per ton........ $10.38 $39 to $41 


Cost per unit, Atlantic port ie ; 2le 79 to Sle 

However, it must be said that com 
paratively little manganese ore was 
bought for import in 1919. The bulk 


81 
of arrivals consisted of ore coming in 
mines leased or 


makers in 


under contract or from 


owned by American alloy 


Several tonnages of 


lots of 


Cuba and Brazil 


ore, including some Caucasian 
and Indian ore, were sold below 60 cents 


a unit, but this price minus the freight 


rate, was far below the usual ideas of 
the foreign sellers. 
Ocean Freight Rates a Handicap 
Whereas, sooner or later, ocean 
freight rates will be reduced, the pro- 


ducing costs may be expected to remain 
largely of 
the 


fairly constant, consisting 


hauling charges, labor and taxes in 


producing countries. The tax problem 
is particularly complicated in Brazil. 
The ocean freight rates have been the 


real handicap to American makers. The 


quoted price for Indian manganese ore 
in Great Britain during the latter part 
of the year was 2s 3d per unit, although 
several good sized parcels of Caucasian 
at 2s. On this 

$4.15 -to $4.20, 


equivalent cost in our money of*the ore 


basis, 


the 


ore were offered 


with exchange at 
used by English makers was around $43 
to $45 


against 


per ton of ferromanganese, as 
nearly $60 for ore per ton of 
alloy, the 
ket. British labor costs were probably 
a little littlé 
higher country Against 
their checked 
English to 
freight 


estimated on domestic mar- 


and its fuel costs a 
this 


must be 


lower 
than in 


advantage the 


ocean freight rate from 


American ports, plus railroad 


rate from the port to consumer’s plant. 
These figures would indicate that with 


a fair revision in shipping rates the 


price of American ferromanganese, as 


established by the cost of production, 
and the price of imported alloy will com- 
pare so closely that the principal con- 


sideration of the buyer will be one of 


deliveries 


In summary, it may be said the ferro- 


manganese market begins the year 1920 


with a much improved statistical posi- 


tion, despite the labor troubles of 1919. 


Stocks at the beginning of the year 
amounted to 100,000 tons, but production 
for the first 10 months showed a cur- 


tailment of 130,000 tons as compared 
with output the first 10 months of 1918. 


Imports the first eight months of 1919 
were less by 10,000 tons than in the 
same period of 1918, when they were 
about 26,000 tons. With the pressing 
demand for steel in sight that is mani 
fest both in this country and from 


abroad, consumption is bound to increase 
The 


manganese ore situation also offers cause 


provided labor conditions permit. 
for strength in the ferromanganese mar- 
ket Ore 


up much faster than they were brought 


supplies were probably used 


in during 1919. Alloy producers could 
not afford to pay the price asked for 
ore by the ore producers of Brazil, 
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Cuba and India, plus the freight rates 
charged. Until the price of the alloy 
goes up or freight rates are reduced it 
is likely little ore will be purchased in 
the open markets of Brazil or Cuba. 
This premise being sound, supplies of 
manganese ore will continue to be de- 
pleted, until eventually a brisk demand 
for the alloy will develop a shortage 
of ore, which may take some months to 
fill, causing higher prices for ferro- 
manganese. 


Curtailment of Production 


The general influences affecting the 
spiegeleisen market, of course, closely 
parallel those in ferromanganese. The 
outstanding development in spiegeleisen 
during 1919 was the sharp curtailment of 
production of this alloy, as a result of 
decreased demand and heavy stocks in 
steelmakers’ hands. During the war a 
number of consumers, especially steel 
founders, 


used spiegeleisen in lieu of 


ferromanganese, which they were unable 
to obtain. With the end of hostilities 
they found themselves with large stocks 
of spiegeleisen on their hands, some of 
which they resold. With the increased 
supply of ferromanganese these con- 
sumers undoubtedly will return to the 
use of the higher grade alloy. At the 
same time, a number of the steelmakers 
have mixtures which they normally em- 
calling for certain amounts of 
spiegeleisen’ as well as ferromanganese 
and so it is expected the future demand 
for spiegeleisen will remain fairly steady 
During the war there 


ploy, 


and constant. 
was a large export demand for spiegel- 
eisen which makers were unable to 
touch, but since the armistice a con- 
siderable amount of this business was 
undertaken, at least 15,000 tons having 
been closed by one producer in the last 
six months of 1919. 

The production of spiegeleisen in the 
first 10 months of 1919 amounted only 
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to 74,986 tons, according to the monthly 
blast , 
Trave Review, which compare with a 
total of 303,491 tons for all of the vear 
1918. 
eisen 


furnace statistics of the Iron 


Steel works production of spiegel- 
amounted to 3970 tons in the 
first 10 months of 1919, as against 97,885 
tons in all of 1918. The 
spiegeleisen in 1919 and 1918 are shown 


supplies of 


in the following table: 


First 10 
1918 Monias 1919 
Merchant stacks ........ 161,850 tons 53,585 tons 
Steelmaking stacks ...... 97,885 3,970 
Merchant and _ steelmaking 
DG dcucawoulieadons 43,756 17,431 
i ‘shescncdauahande 303,491 tons 74,985 tons 


Stocks of spiegeleisen at the time of 
the armistice are estimated to have been 
85,000 to 90,000 
cient for slightly over 
consumption at the rate then prevailing. 
Accordingly, supplies of spiegeleisen in- 
cluding stocks and output, amounted to 
about 160,000 to 165,000 tons the first 
10 months of 1919, whereas output in 
1918 was 303,491 tons. The following 
table shows in gross tons 
imports and total supplies of spiegeleisen 


sufh- 
months’ 


about tons, or 


three 


production, 


during the past several years: 


Add Total 

Production imports supplies 

a aes 153,055 25,383 178,438 
errr 110,236 20,970 131,205 
etd e¢aenge ces 96,346 1,015 97,361 
a Fe 110,338 77 110,415 
| a 79,935 2.870 82,805 
i cedukees see 97,885 200 98,085 
a eee 194,002 ae 194,002 
__ | ee .-- 192,985 3,968 196,953 
a « a oe Gaini ..- 283,855 1,969 285,822 
We sé Facccandn< 74,986 74,986 


*10 months. 


This table on supplies proves that 
the statistical position of spiegeleisen, 
improved 


as in ferromanganese, has 


considerably the past year. 


Electrolytic Ferrosilicon Grows 


In considering the ferrosilicon in- 
dustry and its prospects, particular 
attention is called to the 
ture of high grade alloy produced in 
the electric furnace. This branch of 


expanded 


manufac- 


the industry rapidly and 
broadly to meet the war demand for 
shell steel. Accordingly, it has had 
a rough road to travel in peacetime. 

The production and consumption of 
low grade blast furnace ferrosilicon, 
on the other hand, may be expected 
to remain fairly constant in peace- 
time, with supply and prices regulat- 
ed by general conditions in the iron 
and steel industry. Production of low 
grade ferrosilicon ranged from 60,000 
to 75,000 tons a year before the war. 
Steel insti- 
all pig 


Iron and 
ferrosilicon 


The American 
tute classifies as 
iron containing 7 per cent and higher 
of silicon. 

The bulk of the of high 
grade ferrosilicon is made up of 50 
per cent alloy of silicon and iron, 
but some 75 per cent, 85 and 90 per 


output 
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cent alloy also is made. There was 
only two electric furnace makers ol 
high grade ferrosilicon before the 
war, but this number was increased 
to about 15 by 1918, to meet the 
needs of the shell steel makers. Steel 
containing up to 2 per cent silicon 
was required in the manufacture ol! 
shell forgings, whereas in its use as 
a scavenger, ordinary steel practice 


calls for only a trace of 0.09 per cent 


Accordingly, 
stimulated 


silicon. production o! 


this 
new capacity 
United States 
per cent ferrosilicon in 
mmated at 135,000 
5000 tons; 80 to 85 
6000 tons. A Canadian company 
capacity for making 3000 
ally of 90 to 95 per cent alloy. 


and much 


was 
developed. 


grade 
Capacity of 


for making 50 
1918 was 
75 per 


plants 
esti- 
tons; 70 to 
cent, per cent 
had 
annu 
The 


ferro- 


tons 


number of Canadian makers of 


silicon reached eight, during the war, 


with an estimated capacity in 1918 
of 60,000 tons. One United States 
company was able to produce more 
than half the American output. 


Consumption Increases in War Year 


Against these figures may be con- 


trasted the estimates of production 


and consumption before the war. Ap 
parent consumption of high grad 
ferrosilicon in prewar years was about 
30,000 tons, about half of which was 
imported. In 1914, a year of de 
pressed steel business, consumption 


1916, con 


and in 


15,000 tons. In 
60,000 


was around 


sumption reached tons 


1917 and 1918 probably it exceeded 
100,000 tons. 

Paralleling this fivefold increase in 
demand, was, of course, a rising mar- 


ket. 


silicon 


The price of 50 per cent ferro 
. 


averaged around $50 a ton, 
five or Six before 


1915, 


to $71 to 


seaboard, for 
the 
ket 
price representing large tonnages and 
the 
1915 
$85 a 


years 
the 
the 


war. In however, mar 


advanced $73, lower 
Late in 
the advanced to $82 to 
ton By the fall of 1916 the 
market reached $98 to $100. In 1917, 


an acute shortage developed and prices 


higher price carloads. 


price 


obtained, 
asked 
principal 
1918, 
the price of 50 per cent alloy averaged 
about $150 a By May, 1919, the 
market dropped to $75 a ton and by 


as high as $300 a ton were 
makers 


$250, 


some never 
the 


ton. In 


although 
and 
over $100 a 


more than 


maker not 


ton, 


November recovered to $80 a ton. 
The decline was accelerated by re- 
sales by steelmakers who had _ sur- 
plus stocks of the alloy and later 


the market was depressed by the of 
fering of held by 
American and Canadian plants which 
Imports 
the first 


stocks of alloy 
were going out of business. 


of ferrosilicon, however, 
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eight months of the year were not 
heavy, amounting to only 5629 tons; 
exports in the same period were 9756 
tons of all grades, but it is doubt 
ful if much of this was 50 per cent 
material 

The price of 75 per cent ferrosil 
con averaged about $220 a ton ut 
1918 and declined to $110 to $125 in 
the fall of 1918. Che price of 8&5 pet 
cent ferrosilicon, used principally 
the manufacture of hydrogen gas by 
the army and navy departments, aver 
aged about $240 in 1918, and 90 per 
cent, a by-product in the manufactur 
of carborundum at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., was about $330. Consumption 
of the highest grade alloys also de 


creased in 1919 and prices were large 


ly a matter of negotiations between 
buyers and sellers. 

In the readjustment period, a few 
electric furnace makers of ferrosili 
con have definitely gone out of busi 
ness and their plants dismantled. 
Some others did not operate during 


the year, but were prepared to resum« 


market conditions were more 
The 
of ferrosilicon as of 
ties, increased sharply during the war 


when 


auspicious. cost of production 


other commodi 


Prior to 1915, 50 per cent ferrosili 
con could be made and sold with 
some profit, it is said, at $50 to 
$60 a ton. But with the market at 
$80 to $85 in the fall of 1919, even 
those makers having the lowest power 
charges reported sales at these prices 
represented a loss per ton to them 
Producers with higher power costs 
were eliminated definitely. The leading 
maker is said to have operated its 
works about 30 per cent most of th: 
year and the average operations of 
the industry for the year probably 


were not over 25 per cent 


In summary, it may be said that 


tht high grade ferrosilicon industry 
has passed through its worst market 
stage in the past year of liquidation 


Consumption and accordingly produc 


tion of 50 per cent ferrosilicon will 
but. it 
before 
the 


market 


will be 
the 


continue, many 
the 


war 


year©rs, 
use of alloy 
the 


a living 


if ever, 


reaches scale of years 


A stable 
are sought and expected by the indus 


and profit 


try. 
Special Alloy Industry Expands 


used in 
little 
The 
figures published by the United States 
lar 


Of the ferroalloys 
the manufacture of alloy 


has been published statistically. 


special 


steels, 


geological survey are from com 


prehensive, either as to tonnage or 
value, as much of the production has 
the 


zirconium 


not been reported to survey 
Both molybdenum and 


steels were developed during the war 


1919 that 


com 


and there were indications in 


there would be an _ increasing 


mercial application of these steels. 


The better known alloys of tungsten, 


chrome and vanadium received con 


wartime and 
1917 


the period im 


impetus in 
1918 


siderable 


consumption in and prob 
that of 


the 


ably exce ede d 
How : 


the 


mediately following war. 


the lessons in 


taught 
adaptability of 
The 


engineers to as 


evcr, war 


usefulness and steels 


containing these alloys visit 


of eminent French 


this country in war steel pro 


sist 


duction is believed by some people 
influence 
But the 
consideration is the 


ferro- 


to have had an educational 


in the use of alloy steels. 


most important 


demand for special 


the 


large new 
automobile 

One 
100,000 
tons annually of a special steel of one 
Other 


material of 


alloy steels used in 


and other automotive industries. 


automobile maker uses over 


analysis. automobile makers 


have adopted similar an- 


alysis as best adapted for strength, 


toughness and general wearing quali- 
The 


was 


ties and withal lightness. manu- 


facture of stainless steels devel- 


oped during the war in the manufac- 
ture of valves and contact points for 
Liberty motors and other engines and 


the demand for this class of steel for 


automobile and airplane valves is 


growing. Ball steels, containing chro- 


mium, are on the increase. Nickel 
chrome, for electrical and heat-re 
sistance purposes, is being used more 


and more widely. The growth in the 


production of alloy steels and accord 


ingly in the call for ferroalloys is 

indicated by the chart on page 80. 
Tungsten Surplus Was Large 

The ferrotungsten industry has 


readjustment of 
the 


shared fully in the 


business attendant upon return of 


peace. There was a great surplus of 
tungsten after the armistice, some of 
which had not been liquidated even 
a year later. Importers, dealers and 
bankers in New York held large 
stocks of concentrates, chiefly low 


grade Chinese ores. Makers of ferro- 


tungsten and tungsten powder, of 
whom there were about 20 at the 
close of 1918, also held large stocks 
of concentrates and further supplies 
under contract. The tool  steelmak- 
ers had big stocks of ferrotungsten 
and contracts for further supplies. 


The machine shops and other users of 


tool steel likewise had large stocks 
ahead to meet the feverish wartime 
requirements in the machining of shell 
steel and other munitions. It is esti- 
mated that 30,000 tons of tungsten 
steel were produced in 1918. With 
the end of hostilities, supplies were 
more than sufficient to meet the de- 
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Domestic production 
Year Tungsten ore Tungsten ore 
1912 1339 824 
1913 1537 449 
1914 990 299 
1915 2332 1,776 
1916 5,923 3,973 
1917 6144 4,876 
1918 5041 11,750 


*These items include the ore (considered 
2% times their weight in ore carrying 60 per 

tNo record of tungsten ore exported is at 
best only an approximation. 

tP.oduction plus imports minus estimated 


Tungsten Supplies in United States Over Period of Years 


From Preliminary Report on the Mineral Resources of the United States by United States Geological Survey. Figures in Gross Tons 


—_——— 1m PoRTs——_—_— 


Estimated equivalent in 


Tungsten and ore carrying 60 per cent Tunesten : cages ; 
purse ee Prmezlen and een OD percent Aparent 
323 1,551 . 
740 2,114 2,881 
218 729 3,651 
8 1,794 at 1,779 
43 4,070 287 Fas S198 
: 4.878 1162 2420 81602 
. 11,750 618 1205 an 


as carrying 60 per cent WO3) and the tungsten and ferrotungsten (considered as equivalent to 


cent WO3). 


hand, although it is known that some has been shipped abroad. The apparent consumption is w 


equivalent in ore of the exports of tungsten and ferrotungsten. 


—_———EXPORTS}t——__—— 


Estimated equivalent in 











creased demand and the markets for 
tungsten concentrates, ferrotungsten 
and high speed steel declined. 

After having reached a high record 
level of $100 a unit in wartime, world 
production of tungsten concentrates 
was sufficiently stimulated to bring 
quotations down to about $22 to $24 
for high grade concentrates, at the 
time of the armistice. During 1919 the 
quotation for high grade wolframite 
declined to $8 a unit, later recoverine 
to about $10 a unit for a _ prime 
Bolivian wolframite. In the autumn 
of 1919, low grade Chinese ores, con- 
taining 60 te 65 per cent WO, but 
with no guarantee as to impurities, 
was obtainable at $7.25 a short ton 
unit, spot, New York. The price of 
high grade American scheelite, after 
dropping below $10 a unit, was ad- 
vanced to $15 a unit, f.o.b. mines, by 
the western producers. 

Similarly, the price of ferrotung- 
sten declined. The decrease in price 
amounted to more than 50 per cent 
during the year. At the armistice, 
standard ferrotungsten was quoted 
about $2.40 a pound contained, but 
by the autumn of 1919 domestic mak- 
ers were taking business at $1.25 a 
pound contained and lower. The de- 
cline was accelerated by import offer- 
ings of British and French ferrotung- 
sten. Some British ferrotungsten was 
sold in the fall of 1919 as low as 
85 cents a pound contained, duty paid, 
the duty being 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Several sales were made below $1 a 
pound contained. 


Ferrotungsten Future in Doubt 


Toward the close of 1919, the ferro- 
tungsten industry was faced with the 
question as to whether it would be 
able to maintain the relative world 
position gained during the war, or 
whether it would have to yield place 
to the European makers who sup- 
plied a large portion of the require- 


ments of this country in prewar years. 
However, in spite of the lower prices 
quoted on foreign offerings, domestic 
makers of ferrotungsten continued to 
take business. 

The British home quotation for 
ferrotungsten in the autumn of 1919 
was 2s 11%d per pound contained, 
for75to85 per cent alloy,low carbon. 
This price was equivalent to slightly 
less than 60 cents a pound in Amer- 
ican money. 

The official British price for tung- 
sten concentrates Nov. 1 was 32s 6d 
a unit, equal to about $6.60 a unit 
at $4.15 exchange. However, busi- 
ness was done considerably below this 
figure. It is understood considerable 
quantities were sold at $6.30 a unit, 
although this was low grade ore. 
On the basis of $6.30 a unit ore 
cost, figuring an average recovery of 
85 per cent in reduction, the cost per 
pound of the contained tungsten alone 
figured close to 37 cents a pound, 
without including conversion cost and 
other expenses. American makers have 
favored the use of a higher grade 
of concentrates and have paid a cor- 
respondingly higher price for the tung- 
sten contents of their product. Rep- 
resentative Timberlake, of Colorado, 
introduced a bill in the house at 
Washington, proposing a duty of $10 
a unit on imports of tungsten con- 
centrates. This bill was in line with 
the desires of the western tungsten 
producers, who maintained they could 
not operate their mines at a price 
below $15 a unit, whereas Chinese 
concentrates were being laid down in 
this country at around $7 a unit. The 
duty of $10 a unit was equivalent 
to about $1 a pound for contained 
tungsten in ferrotungsten and tung- 
sten powder. This bill passed the 
house with an amendment calling for 
a duty on stocks of imported ore al- 
ready in this country amounting to 
the difference between the cost of 


the ore and $17 a unit. This bill 
and particularly the amendment met 
with bitter opposition from consum- 
ers using foreign ores, including both 
some ferrotungsten makers and tool 
steel manufacturers, as well as im- 
porters. The bill was held in the 
senate finance committee for some 
months. 


Normal Demand 2000 Tons 


The normal demand for tungsten 
ores in the United States amounted 
to about 2000 tons annually. The 
accompanying table shows in a general 
way the supplies of tungsten ores the 
past several years. 

It will be noted from the table 
on tungsten supplies that in prewar 
years this country imported some 
thing less than one-half its require 
ments but that during the war the 
proportion of foreign ores used in- 
creased sharply. Unfortunately, no 
accurate figures as to the production 
of ferrotungsten are available. The 
United States geological survey re- 
ported a production of 1258 gross 
tons of ferrotungsten in 1917 and 
2142 gross tons in 1918. However, as 
supplies of tungsten ore were about 
11,000 tons in 1917 and nearly 17,009 
tons in 1918, it is obvious that the 
domestic production of ferrotungsten 
is far greater than estimated. This 
is due, no doubt, to the great reluc- 
tance of some ferroalloy makers to 
report their production figures to the 
survey. 

Exports of ferrotungsten the first 
nine months of 1919 amounted to 
about 12 gross tons, as against 618 
tons in all of 1918 and 1162 tons in 
1917. Imports of  tungsten-bearing 
ore amounted to 5843 tons the first 
nine months of 1919, compared with 
11,750 tons in 1918 and 299 tons in 
1914, 

The ferrochrome industry faced 


(Concluded on Page 88) 








ar Steel Fills Uses of Peace 


Great Tonnage at End of Hostilities Moves Into Consumption With Minimum Dis- 
location of Market—Tons Are Disposed of—Shell Material is Converted 
into Reinforcing Bars, Small Angles and Other Products 


ITH the steel industry of the 

United States speeding at 

its highest rate to provide 
the sinews of war, a war in which 
steel played a leading part, the armis- 
tice of little more than a year ago 
was the signal for an emergency stop 
that called for fine judgment and 
unusual care to avoid a catastrophe. 
The speeding limited, traveling at 
the highest speed that steam from 
straining boiler can give, cannot be 
expected to be stopped as by a stone 
wall without a wreck resulting. Steam 
already generated must have an out- 
let and the steel already made for 
battle purposes raised a big problem 
as to its disposal immediately the 
insatiate maw of modern war had 
been closed. 

Fortunately those who wrought the 
steel into form for its destined use 
were working fast, and the tonnage 
between mill and shellmaker or ship- 
builder at any given moment was not 
as large as might have been expected. 
Shipbuilders were forming and rivet- 
ing steel plates to the ribs of the 
ship almost as fast as they were 
received from the mill, and_ shell- 
makers were cutting rounds to lengths 


and machining them. 
Thus the slack of unused material 


BY G. H. MANLOVE 


rever was large compared with the 
tonnage being produced and _ con 
sumed in the uses of war. But while 
it was comparatively small, it was 
actually large when measured in tons. 
After the armistice, it no longer was 
needed for war purposes and its com- 
position and fornt were such that it 
did not fit into peace uses unless 
further treatéd to make it suitable in 
analysis or in shape. 

Much speculation was indulged in 
as to the effect this material would 
have on the market and how it could 
be absorbed without interfering with 
the orderly progress of trade. It 
was not possible to determine the 
tonnage thus overhanging the market. 
The general idea was that it was 
immense and would blanket the mar- 
ket for some time and have a de- 
pressing effect. 


Government Hold the Material 


All this steel was the property of 
the government in effect. Even where 
it was bought direct by the user 
without the government acting as the 
intermediary, in the’ sertlement of 
contracts it passed to the latter when- 
ever it was not suited to peacetime 
production of the plants in whose 


to be While 


possession it chanced 





BILLETS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF WAR MATERIAL PILED IN MILL YARD. MUCH OF THIS FORM 


AT TIME OF ARMISTICE 
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red tape of government agencies 
usually is execrated by business men 
accustomed to making their own 
decisions quickly and who chafe at 
delays imposed by bureaucrats at 
Washington, in this instance it served 
a good purpose. It delayed the mar- 
keting of the material until general 
conditions had reshaped themselves 
and the business world was ready to 
receive it without a jar. 

Though the armistice came Nov. 
11, 1918, no important sale of war 
steel was made by the government 
until about May 1, 1919, a period of 
close to six months. In that interval 
a number of factors had developed 
to outline the situation clearly and 
many. of the fears formerly expressed 
as to the effect of war steel on the 
market had been banished. Thus the 
industry was in a position to meet 
the outpouring of material calmly and 
to absorb it without a jar. 

But once the process was begun it 
was carried on with speed and by the 
first anniversary of the armistice the 
government had disposed of most of 
the steel, the remainder still in its 
hands being a small percentage of the 
total and of negligible consequence 
as a further factor. Thus after six 
another six 


months preparation 





OF STEEL WAS LEFT AS GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 
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months saw the entire tonnage ab- 
sorbed and out of the way, barring 
a comparatively small quantity of 
special steels which can be disposed 
of without affecting the situation in 
the least. 

During the time between the armis- 
tice and May 1, 1919, when the gov- 
ernment began selling its steel, the 
effort of the industrial board to stabil- 
ize prices had been tried and had 
failed and the pause in business re- 
sulting from the uncertainty this 
caused had passed. Consumers had 
measured the situation and formed 
their opinions of the future, peace de- 
mand for articles of steel and iron 
had begun to assert itself and pressure 
for raw materials came to the front 
in heavier volume than steel mills 
could meet after the latter had been 
on a reduced schedule of operation 
during the first half of the year. 

Slackened operations of shops work- 
ing steel into its finished forms for 
use had resulted in much less scrap 
being produced than usual and there 
was scarcity of tonnage of this char- 
acter. Consumers of scrap found it 
difficult to fill their needs from usual 
sources and prices soon started up- 
ward with promise of new high rec- 
ords being made. The apex was 
reached in August when the heavier 
volume of selling of government steel 
was met, and this, with other factors, 
sent the price downward moderately. 

The fact was that diversion of near- 
ly all the country’s steel into war 
channels for two or three years had 
reduced the outflow of scrap from 
usual sources, as the greater part of 
the steel for war was sent out of the 
country and returned no scrap. Thus 
the normal tonnage was _ interrupted 
at the source and a gap created which 
could not be filled at once. Into this 
gap the government § accumulations 
were fed gradually as ‘the red tape 
was unwound and at no time was 
there sufficient selling to break the 
market or place more. material before 
buyers than they could consume. 


Helped to Stabilize Scrap 


In fact, it is believed the war steel, 
such as was utilized as scrap pre- 
vented old material prices rising to a 
high point because of scarcity. Had 
the war continued scrap would have 
been difficult to obtain in 1919, but 
under circumstances as they have 
come about, the scarcity has been 
pushed along to a future period when 
the war steel shall have been com- 
pletely assimilated and stable condi- 
tions shall have reappeared. Other 
factors may intervene to distribute 
this shortage over a lorg period in- 


stead of producing a sharp famire 
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But a scarcity seems inevitable and 
many observers predict a_ general 
range of about $30 for scrap in 1920, 
because of the light supply. 

When the war ended and pressure 
on mills and manufacturers was re- 
moved, every step from the finishing 
mill at the steel works to the de- 
livered shell, gun, cannon, transport 
equipment and a thousand other prod- 
ucts held a tonnage of more or less 
raw material, partially finished articles 
and completed products, all rendered 
practically useless in a moment. It 
seemed a tremendous undertaking to 
resolve this into condition for ab- 
sorption on a peace basis. It was 
evident the government must bear the 
losses incident to the sudden change 
of program as the individuals and 
plants whose activities had been sus- 
pended could not be expected to do so. 


Disposal of Materials 


Materials in France have been dis- 
posed of to the French government; 
material in the hands of American 
manufacturers was sold direct to them 
on advantageous terms wherever it 
could be used in their several lines of 
peacetime production But war steel 
is high carbon, usually 0.45 to 0.65, 
while most of the manufacturers in 
this country use soft stcel Thus 
there remained unplaced a large ton- 
nage of shells in every stage of man- 
ufacture, bars intended for shells, 
forgings, forging bars, billets of many 
sizes and shapes and various special 
steels. 

This accumulation § divided itself 
naturally, though rather roughly, into 
two classes, shell scrap and shell bars. 
The former includes shells, complete 
and in every stage of completion, 
defective shells failing to pass in- 
spection, forgings, slugs and _ shell 
blanks. 


and partial completion they were 


Jecause of their size, shape 


useless for any other use than for 
remelting in the cupola, the electric 
furnace or the open hearth. Thus 
when war activity was suspended 
every piece of stecl that had been 
sawed to shell length and partially 
machined, parts of shells, forgings 
for shells and completed shells not 
yet loaded and shipped to the front 
became simply scrap, suitable for re- 
melting and casting or rolling into 
some new form. No other use could 
be devised. This material was classi- 
fied as low phosphorus heavy melting 
steel, and many large users paid 
premiums up to $2 over the market 
for it. While actual figures as to 
the tonnage of such material have 
not been compiled estimates based 
on sales and statements issued by 
the governmert from time to time 
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indicate that about 700,000 tons were 
handled during the year and _ sold 
for remelting. 

The other class of war steel, here- 
tofore called shell bars, was the same 
grade of steel but had not been cut 
into lengths or machined. This fact 
vastly increased the possibilities of 
its utilization and classed it as semi- 
finished steel, billets or bars, accord- 
ing to its size. It could be heated 
and rolled into a wide variety of 
products, according to the needs of 
various users. Its carbon content 
being high, the resulting products 
were classed as high-carbon and no 
change could be made in its consti- 
tuents, while the scrap steel passing 
through the open hearth reappeared 
as soft steel, a metallurgical change 
having been wrought. 

Bars up to 6 inches in diameter 
were suited to rerolling or to forging 
while larger sizes could be used best 
for forging. This class of steel totaled 
about 500,000 tons, according to re- 
liable estimates. It was sold largely 
to brokers who supplied it to con- 
sumers and the latter rerolled or 
forged it into forms needed for peace 
purposes. The steel thus replaced 
similar material which otherwise would 
have been bought direct from steel 
producers. In some instances the 
bars were bought by users of angles, 
various. structural shapes, etc., the 
conversion was done by a mill suit- 
ably equipped and the product re- 
turned to the owner of the bars. 
Thus the manufacturer of steel beds 
bought a tonnage of war steel, had 
it shipped to a rerolling mill for con- 
version and the angles, bars and 
tubes produced from it were sent to 


. 


his plant for fabrication. 
Helped Supply Demand 


Availability of the government's 
tonnage of this class of material dur 
ing the middle of the year, at a time 
wher demand was heavier than mills 
could meet, assisted greatly in sup 
plying the needs of consumers and 
prevented a shortage of semifinished 
steel of this quality. The relative 
scarcity of rerolling rails was great, 
and the war steel in a measure re 
lieved the pressure for that material. 
Much of this steel was rerolled to 
sizes suitable for automobile forging 
stock, possession of heat numbers 
and analysis making it possible to 
select steel exactly suited to the needs 
of the forgings. This supplied steel 
for this purpose in a way to relieve 
demand on mills and usually it could 
be obtained at a less price than mate- 
rial direct from the producers 

Prices obtained for bars rerolled 


from shell steel were equal to those 





th 
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for new mill stock as they were in 
every respect the same in analysis and 
Where these 


rounds were bought by brokers and 


physical characteristics. 


resold to mills.as raw material, the 
profit was divided. Where consumers 
of the finished product were the buy- 


ers, paying a mill for conversion, the 


user obtained his product at a saving. 
I 


The government has kept a more 


or less accurate record of the dis- 
position of its material and announces 
that 90 per cent was sold to scrap 
dealers or brokers and the remaining 
10 per cent direct to users. The latter 
is made up for the most part of 


special steels and tool steel, material 
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made it easier for the consumer to 
buy in smaller lots than the govern- 
ment would sell, and the profit on 
the transaction did not add greatly 


to the latter’s cost. ° 
Auto Builders Are Buyers 


In the 10 per cent of steel sold 
direct to users was included much 
steel in the hands of automobile build 
ers who would have fabricated it for 
vehicles for the government It was 
of definite use to them in construct 
ing cars for peace uses, and they were 
the logical buyers. Tool steel bought 
for government use in various ma 


chine shops engaged on government 


87 
ing steel among steel founders and 
open hearth steel works, the most of 
it being taken in fairly lat:ge ton- 
nages by important consumers At 
about the same time E. A. Schwartzen- 
berg, of Cleveland, bought about 106,- 
COO tons of shell steel billets which 


; 


to rerolling purposes Inasmuch 


as each of these purchases involves 


~ 


$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 at the purchase 
price, it is to be seen that the larger 
scrap dealer has come to be a promi 
nent factor in distribution. 


When _ these 
closed, the 


tonnages had been 
announcement was made 
that the remainder in the hands of 


the ordnance department totaled about 





SHELL BLANKS IN YARD OF MUNITION PLANT 


such as is handled in small lots at 
high prices and is not so attractive 
to scrap dealers since its ultimate 
market is restricted. 

The value of the scrap dealer as an 


efficient distributer of material was 
demonstrated in this instance as nevet 
before. The large dealer was abl 
to bid on heavy tonnages and through 
his knowledge of the needs of cor 
sumers to place the material where it 
could be used to best advantage, a 
service the government was not 
equipped to perform for itself. From 
his knowledge of where the war steel 
would be needed, the dealer was able 
to assume the responsibility for large 
and to 


tonnages dispose of these 


gradually where most needed He 


THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF THE TREMENDOUS TONNAGE OF STEEL THAT WAS AWAITING THE 


FINISHING PROCESS WHEN THE WAR ENDED 


possession it nced tO 
ve, since it was as useful for the 


processes Of peace, 


rormal 
Collection of definite information as 
to what the government had on hand 


for sale seemed to culminate in Ox 


tober and the cleanup was started, to 
dispose of the final accumulations 
As a result figures were asked o1 
fairly large lots and practically the 


entire offering was sold to two deal 
ers large enoug 
Briggs & Turivas, of Chicago, wit 
cfhices in various other centers, took 
over approximately 100,000 tons of 
shells and_ shell scrap located in 
various manufacturing centers. This 


was soon disposed of for heavy melt 


149,000 tons This department has 
noved practically all the stee in the 


government’s hands, that disposed of 
by other depertments being negligible 
The unsold tonnage is miscellaneous, 


> | ] 1 
e largest single item being 


about 
25,000 tons of cold-rolled screw stock 


rolled bars. Miscel 


laneous scrap which has 


stec! and not 
not been 


’ 


classified l 


totaled about 40,000 tons at 
that time, a tonnage which would be 
ibsorbed by the 


ripple. [The remainder of the unsold 


market without a 


tonnage 


included ingots, blooms. 
sheets, plates, rods, pipe and small 
lots of ferrosilicon, spicgeleisen, and 
special steels 

Thus the steel originally intended 


for war, for shells in large measure. 








— 
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as well as for transport and other 
purposes, has been halted in its course 
and diverted to peace uses. It now 
is serving as parts of agricultural im- 
plements and of steel beds, as rein- 
forcing bars in concrete structures as 
the result of rerolling the uncut bars 
and billets. The steel that had started 
its actual journey toward finished 
shells has been put back through the 
melting processes in cupola or open- 
hearth furnace and has emerged as 
soft steel. It thus has been mingled 
with the great river of finished prod- 
ucts and its identity has been lost. 
Some other war steel has figured in 
the case from a different angle. Steel 
and wire bought in the United States 
by some of the allied governments 
was in process or awaiting shipment 
when the war ended and was not for- 
warded, the need having passed. This 
was sold in large measure in the 
United States by the governments 
to which it belonged. Most was taken 
by brokers who disposed of it in small 
lots to consumers or applied it on 
export orders for private account 
Thus some of the wire intended for 
entanglements was shipped to Europe 
after the war for the uses of peace. 
Other lots were shipped to South 
America. Some of the wire was sold 
back to manufacturers in this country. 


Of the steel on contract in this 
country for account of the allied 
governments, the French substituted 
other forms, such as structural shapes 
and plates, for the shell bars they 
had bought. This assisted the mills 
by giving the latter tonnage to roll 
while domestic business was readjust 
ing itself. England continued to ac- 
cept delivery on its contracts for some 
time after the armistice and of 
heavier products, billets and heavy 
bars, all the allies continued to ac- 
cept delivery, aS these could be used 
for peace as well as for war purposes 

That the sale of the government's 
surplus steel was not a burden on 
the American market is shown by the 
fact that one American house, Briggs 
& Turivas, Chicago, bought from the 
Imperial Munitions Board of Canada 
about 250,000 tons of shell scrap 
which was brought into the United 
States and sold to melters here. 

Of the steel manufactured in this 
country and sent to Canada to be 
machined into shells for the United 
States government, under contracts, 
all was returned here after the war 
and became part of the government's 
holdings. Had it been sold in Can- 
ada it would have been subject to the 
heavy import duty imposed by that 
government on steel materials enter- 
ing from the United States. 
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Outlook For America's 


Ferroalloy Industry 
(Concluded from page 84) 


much the same conditions in 1919 as 
confronted the ferrotungsten industry. 
This alloy, which is used to a great 
extent in the manufacture of alloy 
steels, particularly for the automo- 
tive industries, also in the production 
of hard-cutting tools, was selling at 
about 40 cents a pound contained 
for standard alloy at the time of the 
armistice. Ferrochrome containing 60 
to 70 per cent chromium and 6 to 8 
per cent carbon is usually considered 
a standard alloy. <A year later, this 
grade was quoted 27 to 30 cents by 
domestic makers. During the year, 
however, French and British ferro- 
chrome was sold at 20 cents a pound 
contained, duty paid, the duty being 
15 per cent ad valorem. In fact, some 
small sales as low as 16 cents a pound 
contained were reported, imports be- 
ing facilitated by low exchange rates. 
A bill imposing tariff duties on 
chrome was introduced in the house 
by Representative Kahn, of California. 
It provided the following duties: 
Crude chrome ores and concentrates 
thereof—60 cents a unit, a unit being 


defined as 1 per cent of the chrome 
contents in a short ton of 2000 pounds. 

Ferrochrome and other metallic al- 
loys containing chrome—1l1% cents 
for each pound of metallic chromium 
contained therein. . 

Refractory brick and material used 
for refractory purposes’ containing 
chrome—60 cents per unit of chrome. 

Chemical compounds and articles 
manufactured therefrom containing 
chrome or chromite—90 cents per 
unit of chromium content. 





This bill was introduced at the de 
sire of the California producers of 
chrome ore, who built up a business 
during the war and were loath to see 
it pass. The following table shows 
in gross tons the nature of American 
supplies of chrome ore in recent years, 
whether domestic or foreign: 


Domestic Total 
Production Imports supplies 
Sere 205 88.579 IR TR4 
Dek ececeseece 120 37,540 37,660 
SS ee 201 53,929 54,13) 
ite d¢db<s cecse : 255 65,180 65,435 
rrr Te 591 80,736 81,327 
1915.. 3,281 76,455 79,735 
_ Sree 47,085 115,945 162,980 
1917... ascvncte Sa 72,063 115,788 
Bee secccancets 82,350 100,224 182,574 
OFGEPccccces 29,324 


*Imports for first eight months of 1919; production 
figures for 1919 not yet available 


Prewar foreign chrome sold at $14.50 
to $15.50 a ton, delivered American 
consumers’ plants, equal to about 30 
to 35 cents a unit for 50 per cent 
ore. During the war high’ grade 
chrome ore sold up close to $2 a unit 
and 40 per cent ore sold at $1.40 a 
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unit. In 1919, the market declined 
to around 90 cents to $1 a unit for 
New Caledonian ores, spot New York. 
some sales being reported at 80 cents. 

It is estimated that"1918 capacity for 
producing ferrochrome was about 25.- 
000 tons. No separate statistics on 
this alloy have been kept by the vari- 
ous government bureaus, as regards 
production, imports or exports. Neither 
has the American Iron and Steel in 
stitute any statistical record of fer 
rochrome. There were only two mak- 
ers of ferrochrome before the war, 
but wartime demand stimulated pro- 
duction, so that there were about 10 
makers of ferrochrome at the close 
of 1918, some of whom have since 
dropped out. In addition to the stand- 
ard ferrochrome, other grades run- 
ning lower in carbon are produced, in- 
cluding carbon 4 to 6 per cent, 2 to 4 
per cent under 2 per cent and carbon 
free. In summary, it would seem that the 
ferrochrome outlook depends in a 
large measure upon the outcome of 
the tariff question in congress. Peace 
time consumption undoubtedly is on 
the increase, but it is a question 
whether the imposition of a tariff of 
the nature proposed would build up 
the domestic manufacture of the al 


loy. Most ferrochrome makers op 
pose the duty on ores, but would 
welcome a tariff on the alloy. A 60 


cent duty on foreign ores would bring 
the price of foreign ores to at least 
$1.50 a unit, in view of the prevailing 
high ocean freight rates. This would 
throw most of the business to th: 
domestic producers and it is certain 
that they could not supply the de 


mand for high grade ores. On th 
other hand, foreign competition in 
the alloy was pressing during much 
of 1919 and prospects were for con 
tinued keen competition. On Nov. |! 
the British home price was £50 a 
ton for an alloy of 60 per cent chro 
mium, and 4 to 6 per cent carbon 
with premiums for chromium above 
60 per cent. This was equal, at 
$4.15 exchange, to about 15% cents 
per pound contained, English port 
or about 18% cents, c.i.f. American 
port, duty paid. In any event, domes 
tic makers experienced a brisk de 
mand for ferrochrome the last of 1919 

No accurate statistics have been pub 
lished in respect to the production or 
consumption of ferrovanadium, but it 
is probable that the rate of production 
reached 1500 tons annually of con 
tained vanadium in 1918. There were six 
manufacturers of ferrovanadium toward 
the close of 1919, one of which prob 
ably contributed close to two-thirds 
of the total production. In 1919 pro 
difficulties 


duction reduced the alloy 


from mineral mined in Peru 
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Domestic production 


Year Tungsten ore Tungsten ore 
1912 1330 824 
1913 1537 449 
1914 990 299 
1915 2332 1,776 
1916 5,923 3,973 
1917 6144 4,876 
1918 5041 11,750 


*These items include the ore (considered 


tNo record of tungsten ore exported is at 
best only an approximation. 
tP.oduction plus imports minus estimated 





2% times their weight in ore carrying 60 per cent WO3) 
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Tungsten Supplies in United States Over Period of Years 
From Preliminary Report on the Mineral Resources of the United States by United States Geological Survey. Figures in Gross Tons 
IMPORTS —EXPORTS?# 
Estimated equivalent ir Estimated eq lent i 
Tungsten and ore carrying 60 per cent Tungsten and re ~ = + 0 be a = Apparent 
Ferrotungsten wos* Ferrotungsten Wo3 5 ( ~~ 
_ we q onsumptiony 
32: 1,551 9 
740 2,114 a 
218 729 yoo 
8 1,794 — "9 es 
43 4,070 287 80 See 
1 4,878 1162 2420 sane 
11,750 618 1265 15'526 
as carrying 60 per cent WO3) and the tungsten and ferrotungsten (considered i 
ety valent 
hand, although it is known that some has been shipped abroad The apparent consumption is w 
equivalent in ore of the exports of tungsten and ferrotungsten 











creased demand and the markets for 
tungsten concentrates, ferrotungsten 
and high speed steel declined. 

After having reached a high record 
level of $100 a unit in wartime, world 
production of tungsten concentrates 
was sufficiently stimulated to bring 
quotations down to about $22 to $24 
for high grade concentrates, at the 
time of the armistice. During 1919 the 
quotation for high grade wolframite 
declined to $8 a unit, later recoverine 
to about $10 a unit for a prime 
Bolivian wolframite. In the autumn 
of 1919, low grade Chinese ores, con- 
taining 60 te 65 per cent WO, but 
with no guarantee as to impurities, 
was obtainable at $7.25 a short ton 
wnit, spot, New York. The price of 
high grade American scheelite, after 
dropping below $10 a unit, was ad- 
vanced to $15 a unit, f.o.b. mines, by 
the western producers. 

Similarly, the price of ferrotung- 
sten declined. The decrease in price 
amounted to more than 50 per cent 
during the year. At the armistice, 
standard ferrotungsten was quoted 
about $2.40 a pound contained, but 
by the autumn of 1919 domestic mak- 
ers were taking business at $1.25 a 
pound contained and lower. The de 
cline was accelerated by import offer- 
ings of British and French ferrotung- 
sten. Some British ferrotungsten was 
sold in the fall of 1919 as low as 
85 cents a pound contained, duty paid, 
the duty being 15 per cent ad valorem. 
Several sales were made below $1 a 


pound contained. 
Ferrotungsten Future in Doubt 


Toward the close of 1919, the ferro- 
tungsten industry was faced with the 
question as to whether it would be 
able to maintain the relative world 
position gained during the war, or 
whether it would have to yield place 
to the European makers who sup- 
plied a large portion of the require- 


ments of this country in prewar years. 
However, in spite of the lower prices 
quoted on foreign offerings, domestic 
makers of ferrotungsten continued to 
take business 
The British home 
ferrotungsten in the autumn of 1919 
was 2s 11%d per pound contained, 
for75to85 per cent alloy,low carbon. 


quotation tor 


This price was equivalent to slightly 
less than 60 cents a pound in Amer- 
ican money. 

The official British price for tung- 


t 
sten concentrates Nov. 1 was 32s 6d 
a unit, equal to about $6.60 a unit 
at $4.15 


ness was done considerably below this 


exchange. However, busi- 
figure. It is understood considerable 
quantities were sold at $6.30 a unit, 
although this was low grade ore. 
On the basis of $6.30 a unit ore 
cost, figuring an average recovery of 
85 per cent in reduction, the cost per 
pound of the contained tungsten alone 
figured close to 37 cents a pound, 
without including conversion cost and 
other expenses. American makers have 
favored the use of a higher grad: 
of concentrates and have paid a cor- 
respondingly higher price for the tung- 
sten contents of their product. Rep- 
resentative Timberlake, of Colorado, 
introduced a bill in the house at 
Washington, proposing a duty of $10 
a unit on imports of tungsten con- 
centrates. This bill was in line with 
the desires of the western tungsten 
producers, who maintained they could 
not operate their mines at a price 
below $15 a unit, whereas Chinese 
concentrates were being laid down in 
this country at around $7 a unit. The 
duty of $10 a unit was equivalent 
to about $1 a pound for contained 
tungsten in ferrotungsten and tung- 
sten powder. This bill passed the 
house with an amendment calling for 
a duty on stocks of imported ore al- 
ready in this country amounting to 


the difference between the cost of 


the ore and $17 a unit. This bill 
and particularly the amendment met 
with bitter opposition from consum 
ers using foreign ores, including both 


some ferrotungsten makers and .vol 
steel manufacturers, as well as im 
porters. The bill was held in the 
senate finance committee for some 


months 


Normal Demand 2000 Tons 

The normal demand for tungsten 
ores in the United States amounted 
to about 2000 tons annually The 
accompanying table shows in a general 
way the supplies of tungsten ores the 
past several years. 

It will be noted from the table 
on tungsten supplies that in prewar 
years this country imported some 
thing less than one-half its require 
ments but that during the war the 


proportion of foreign ores used in 


creased sharply. Unfortunately, no 
accurate figures as to the production 
of ferrotungsten are available. The 


United States geological survey re 


ported a production of 1258 gross 
ferrotungsten in 1917 and 


2142 gross tons in 1918. 


tons of 
However, as 
supplies of tungsten ore were about 
11,000 tons in 1917 and nearly 17,009 
tons in 1918, it is obvious that the 
domestic production of ferrotungsten 
is far greater than estimated. This 
is due, no doubt, to the great reluc 
tance of some ferroalloy makers to 
report their production figures to the 
survey. 
Exports of 
nine months of 1919 


ferrotungsten the first 
amounted te 
about 12 gross tons, as against 618 
tons in all of 1918 and 1162 tons in 
1917. Imports of 
ore amounted to 5843 tons the first 


tungsten-bearing 


nine months of 1919, compared with 
11,750 tons in 1918 and 299 tons in 
1914. 
The ferrochrome industry 
(Concluded on Page 88) 


faced 
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War Steel Fills Uses of Peace 


Great Tonnage at End of Hostilities Moves Into Consumption With Minimum Dis- 
location of Market—Tons Are Disposed of—Shell Material is Converted 
into Reinforcing Bars, Small Angles and Other Products 


BY G. H. MANLOVE 


ITH the steel industry of the rever was large compared with th ed tap o} government agencies 
United States speeding at tonnage being produced and = con usually is execrated by business men 
its highest rate to provide’ sumed in the uses of war But while accustomed to making ther own 
the sinews of war, a war in which it was comparatively small t was decisions quickly and who chafe at 
steel played a leading part, the armis- actually large when measured in tons. delays imposed by bureaucrats at 
tice of little more than a year ago After the armistice, it no longer was Washington, in this instance it served 


was the signal for an emergency stop needed for war purposes and its com a good purpose. It delayed the mar 


that called for fine judgment and _ position and fornt were such that it keting of the material until general 


unusual care to avoid a catastrophe. did not fit into peace uses unless conditions had reshaped themselves 


The speeding limited, traveling at further treatéd to make it suitable in and the business world was ready to 
the highest speed that steam from analysis or in shape. receive it without a jar. 
straining boiler can give, cannot be Much speculation was indulged in Though the armistice came Noy 


expected to be stopped as by a stone as to the effect this material would Il, 1918, no important sale of war 


wall without a wreck resulting. Steam have on the market and how it could teel was made by the government 
already generated must have an out be absorbed without interfering with until about May 1, 1919, a period of 
let and the steel already made for the orderly progress of trad It close to six months. In that interval 


battle purposes raised a big problem was not possible to determine the a number of factors had developed 


as to its disposal immediately the tonnage thus overhanging the market to outline § the ituation clearly and 
insatiate maw of modern war had The general idea was that it wa many of the fears formerly expressed 
been closed. immense and would blanket the mar as to the effect of war steel on the 


market had been banished. Thus the 


Fortunately those who wrought the ket for some time and have a de 
industry was in a position to meet 


steel into form for its destined use pressing effect 
the outpouring of material calmly and 


were working fast, and the tonnage 
; Government Hold the Material 
between mill and shellmaker or ship a to absorb it without a jat 
builder at any given moment was not All thi teel was the property of But once the process was begun it 


as large as might have been expected. the government in effect. Even where was carried on with speed and by the 
£ a I I 


Shipbuilders were forming and rivet it was bought direct by the user first anniversary of the armistice the 
ing stecl plates to the ribs of the without the government acting as the government had disposed of most of 
ship almost as fast as they were intermediary, in the settlement of the steel, the remainder still in its 
received from the mill, ands shell contract it pa ed to the latter when hands being a small percentage of the 
makers were cutting rounds to lengths ever it was not suited to peacetime total and of negligible consequence 
and machining them yroduction of the plant in whose as a further factor Thus after ix 

Thus the slack of unused material possession it chanced to be While month preparation anothers ix 





BILLETS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF WAR MATERIAL PILED IN MILL YARD MUCH OF THIS FORM OF STEEL WAS LEFT AS GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


AT TIME OF ARMISTICE 
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months saw the entire tonnage ab- 
sorbed and out of the way, barring 
a comparatively small quantity of 
special steels which can be disposed 
of without affecting the situation in 
the least. 

During the time between the armis- 
tice and May 1, 1919, when the gov- 
ernment began selling its steel, the 
effort ofthe industrial board to stabil- 
ize prices had been tried and had 
failed and the pause in business re- 
sulting from the uncertainty this 
caused had passed. 
measured the situation and 
their opinions of the future, peace de- 
mand for articles of steel and iron 
had begun to assert itself and pressure 


Consumers had 
formed 


for raw materials came to the front 
in heavier volume than steel mills 
could meet after the latter had been 
on a reduced schedule of operation 
during the first half of the year. 
Slackened operations of shops work- 
ing steel into its finished forms for 
use had resultcd in much less scrap 
being produced than usual and there 
was scarcity of tonnage of this char- 
acter. Consumers of scrap found it 
difficult to fill their needs from usual 
sources and prices soon started up 
ward with promise of new high rec- 
ords being made. The apex was 
reached in August when the heavier 
volume of selling of government steel 
was met, and this, with other factors, 
sent the price downward moderately. 
The fact was that diversion of neat 
ly all the country’s steel into wai 
channels for two or three years had 
reduced the outflow of scrap from 
usual sources, as the greater part of 
the steel for war was sent out of the 
country and returned no scrap. Thus 
the normal tonnage was _ interrupted 
at the source and a gap created which 
could not be filled at once. Into this 


gap the government § accumulations 
were fed gradually as ‘the red tape 
was unwound and at no time was 
there sufficient selling to break the 
market or place more. material before 


buyers than they could consume 
Helped to Stabilize Scrap 


In fact, it is believed the war steel, 
such as was utilized as scrap pre- 
vented old material prices rising to a 
high point because of scarcity. Had 
the war continued scrap would have 
been difficult to obtain in 1919, but 
under circumstances as they have 
come about, the scarcity has been 
pushed along to a future period when 
the war steel shall have been com- 
pletely assimilated and stable condi- 
tions shall have reappeared. Other 
factors may inte:ivene to distribute 
this shortage over a lore period in- 


stead of producing a sharp famire 
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But a scarcity seems inevitable and 
many observers predict a_ general 
range of about $30 for scrap in 1920, 
because of the light supply. 

When the war ended and pressure 
on mills and manufacturers was re- 
moved, every step from the finishing 
mill at the steel works to the de- 
livered shell, gun, cannon, transport 
equipment and a thousand other prod- 
ucts held a tonnage of more or less 
raw material, partially finished articles 
and completed products, all rendered 
practically useless in a moment. It 
seemed a tremendous undertaking to 
resolve this into condition for ab- 
sorption on a peace basis. It was 
evident the government must bear the 
losses incident to the sudden change 
of program as the individuals and 
plants whose activities had been sus- 


pended could not be expected to do so. 


Disposal of Materials 


Materials in France have been dis- 
posed of to the French government; 
material in the hands of American 
manufacturers was sold direct to them 
on advantageous terms wherever it 
could be used in their several lines of 
peacetime production But war steel 
is high carbon, usually 0.45 to 0.65, 
while most of the manufacturers in 
this country use soft steel Thus 
there remained unplaced a large ton 
nage of shells in every stage of man- 


shells, 


forgings, forging bars, billets of many 


ufacture, bars intended ior 


sizes and shapes and various special 
steels 

This accumulation divided itself 
naturally, though rather roughly, into 
two classes, shell scrap and shell bars. 
The former includes shells, complete 
and in every stage of completion, 


defective shells failing to pass in- 
spection, forgings, slugs and_ shel 


blanks. 


and partial 


Because of their size, shape 
completion they were 
useless for any other use than for 
remelting in the cupola, the electric 
furnace or the open hearth. Thus 
suspended 


when war activity was 


every piece of steel that had been 
sawed to shell length and partially 
machined, parts of shells, forgings 
for shells and completed shells not 
vet loaded and shipped to the front 
became simply scrap, suitable for re 
melting and casting or rolling into 
some new form. No other use could 
be devised. This material was classi- 
fied as low phosphorus heavy melting 
steel, and many large users paid 
premiums up to $2 over the market 
for it While actual figures as to 
the tonnage of such material have 
not been compiled estimates based 


on sales and statements issued by 


the governmert from time to time 
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indicate that about 700,000 tons were 
handled during the year and _ sold 
for remelting 

The other class of war steel, here- 
tofore called shell bars, was the same 
grade of steel but had not been cut 
into lengths or machined. This fact 
vastly increased the possibilities of 
its utilization and classed it as semi- 
finished steel, billets or bars, accord- 
ing to its size. It could be heated 
and rolled into a wide variety of 
products, according to the needs of 
Its carbon content 


various users. 


being high, the resulting products 
were classed as high-carbon and no 
change could be made in its consti- 
tuents, while the scrap steel passing 
through the open hearth reappeared 
as soft steel, a metallurgical change 
having been wrought. 

Bars up to 6 inches in diameter 
were suited to rerolling or to forging 
while larger sizes could be used best 
for forging. This class of steel totaled 
about 500,000 tons, according to re- 
liable estimates It was sold largely 
to brokers who supplied it to con 


sumers and the latter rerolled or 


forged it into forms needed for peace 


purposes The steel thus replaced 
similar material which otherwise would 
have been bought direct from steel 
producers. In some instances the 


bars were bought by users of angles, 


shapes, etc.. the 


various. structural 
conversion was done by a mill suit 


the product re- 


ably equipped and 


turned to the owner of the bars. 


Thus the manufacturer of steel beds 
bought a tonnage of war steel, had 
it shipped to a rerolling mill for con 


version and the angles, bars and 


tubes produced from it were sent to 


his plant for fabrication. 


Helped Supply dD; mand 


Availability of the government's 
tonnage of this class of material dur 
ing the middle of the year, at a time 
wher demand was heavier than mills 
could meet, assisted greatly in sup 
plying the needs of consumers and 
prevented a shortage of semifinished 
steel of this quality. The relative 
scarcity of rerolling rails was great, 
and the war steel in a measure re 
lieved the pressure for that material. 
Much of this steel was rerolled to 
sizes suitable for automobile forging 


stock, 


and analysis making 


possession of heat numbers 
it possible to 
select steel exactly suited to the needs 
of the forgings. This supplied steel 
for this purpose in a way to relieve 
demand on mills and usually it could 
be obtained at a less price than mate 
rial direct from the producers 

rerolled 


Prices obtained for bars 


from shell steel were equal to those 


+ 
| 

4 

r 
‘ 
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for new mill stock as they were in 
every respect the same in analysis and 
physical characteristics. Where these 
rounds were bought by brokers and 
resold to mills.as raw material, the 
profit was divided. Where consumers 
of the finished product were the buy- 
ers, paying a mill for conversion, the 
user obtained his product at a saving. 

The government has kept a more 
or less accurate record of the dis- 
position of its material and announces 
that 90 per cent was sold to scrap 
dealers or brokers and the remaining 
10 per cent direct to users. The latter 
is made up for the most part of 


+ 


special steels and tool steel, material 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


made it easier for the consumer to 
buy in smaller lots than the govern- 
ment would sell, and the profit on 
the transaction did not add greatly 


to the latter’s cost. - 


Auto Builders Are Buyers 


In the 10 per cent of steel sold 
direct to users was included much 
steel in the hands of automobile build 
ers who would have fabricated it for 
vehicles for the government It was 
of definite use to them in construct- 
ing cars for peace uses, and they were 
the logical buyers. Tool steel bought 
for government use in various ma- 


chine shops engaged on government 


87 
ing steel among steel founders and 
open hearth steel works, the most of 
it being taken in fairly la:ge ton- 
nages by important consumers At 
about the same time E. A. Schwartzen- 
berg, of Cleveland, bought about 106,- 
COO tons of shell steel billets which 
go to rerolling purposes Inasmuch 


as each of these purchases involves 


$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 at the purchase 
price, it is to be seen that the larger 


scrap dealer has come to be a promi 
nent factor in distribution. 

When these 
announcement was made 


tonnages had been 
closed, the 
that the remainder in the hands of 


the ordnance department totaled about 





SHELL BLANKS IN YARD OF MUNITION PLANT 


such as is handled in small lots at 
high prices and is not so attractive 
to scrap dealers since its ultimate 
market is restricted. 

The value of the scrap dealer as an 
efficient distributer of material was 
demonstrated in this instance as neve! 
before. The large dealer was abl 
to bid on heavy tonnages and through 
his knowledge of the needs of con 
sumers to place the material where it 
could be used to best advantage, a 
service the government was not 
equipped to perform for itself. From 
his knowledge of where the war steel 
would be needed, the dealer was able 
to assume the responsibility for large 
tonnages and to dispose of these 
gradually where most needed He 


THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF THE TREMENDOUS 
FINISHING PROCESS WHEN THE WAR ENDED 


work also was sold direct to the plants 


I whose possession it chanced to 
} ; “e ; scefn] } 
ec, Ince t was as usetul tor the 
rormal processes oO! peace, 


Collection of definite information as 
to what the government had on hand 


for sale seemed to culminate in Ox 
tober and the cleanup was started, to 
dispose of the final accumulations 
asked on 


fairly large lots and practically the 


le 
As a result figures were 


entire offering was sold 


‘ ’ 


to two deal 
ers large enough to handle them. 
Briggs & Turivas, of Chicago, with 
cfhces in various other centers, took 
over approximately 100,000 tons of 
shells and shell scrap located in 
various manufacturing centers. This 


was soon disposed of for heavy melt 


TONNAGE OF STEEL THAT WAS AWAITING THE 


149,000 tons This department has 
moved practically all the steel in the 


government's hands, that disposed ol 
by other depertments being negligibl 
The unsold tonnage is miscellaneous, 
the largest single item being about 
25,000 tons of cold-rolled screw stock 
Miscel 


not been 


steel and hot rolled bars. 


laneous scrap which has 
classified totaled about 40,000 tons at 
that time, a tonnage which would be 


absorbed by the market without a 


ripple. The remainder of the unsold 


tonnage included ingots, blooms. 


sheets, plates, rods, pipe and small 
lots of ferrosilicon, spiegeleisen, and 
special steels 

Thus the steel originally intended 


for war, for shells in large measure, 
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as well as for transport and other 
purposes, has been halted in its course 
and diverted to peace uses. It now 
is serving as parts of agricultural im- 
plements and of steel beds, as rein- 
forcing bars in concrete structures as 
the result of rerolling the uncut bars 
and billets. The steel that had started 
its actual journey toward finished 
shells has been put back through the 
melting processes in cupola or open- 
hearth furnace and has emerged as 
soft steel. It thus has been mingled 
with the great river of finished prod- 
ucts and its identity has been lost. 


Some other war steel has figured in 
the case from a different angle. Steel 
and wire bought in the United States 
by some of the allied governments 
was in process or awaiting shipment 
when the war ended and was not for- 
warded, the need having passed. This 
was sold in large measure in the 
United States by the governments 
to which it belonged. Most was taken 
by brokers who disposed of it in small 
lots to consumers or applied it on 
export orders for private account 
Thus some of the wire intended for 
entanglements was shipped to Europe 
after the war for the uses of peace. 
Other lots were shipped to South 
America. Some of the wire was 
back to manufacturers in this country 


Of the this 
country account of allied 
governments, the French 
other forms, such as structural shapes 
and plates, for the shell bars they 
had bought. This assisted the mills 
by giving the latter tonnage to roll 
while domestic business was readjust 
ing itself. England continued to ac- 
cept delivery on its contracts for some 
time after the and of 
heavier products, 
bars, all the allies 
cept delivery, as these could be used 
for peace as well as for war purposes 

That the sale of the government’s 
surplus steel was not a 
the American market is shown by the 
fact that one American house, Briggs 
& Turivas, Chicago, bought from the 
Imperial Munitions Board of Canada 
about 250,000 shell scrap 
which was brought the United 
States and sold to melters here. 

Of the steel manufactured in this 
country sent to Canada to be 
the United 


sold 


contract in 
the 
substituted 


steel on 
for 


armistice 
billets 
continued to 


and heavy 


ac- 


burden on 


tons of 
into 


and 
machined into 
States government, contracts, 
all was returned here the 
and became part of the government’s 
holdings. Had it been sold in Can- 
ada it would have been subject to the 
heavy import duty imposed by that 
government on steel materials enter- 
ing from the United States. 


shells for 
under 


after war 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Outlook For America's 


Ferroalloy Industry 
(Concluded from page 84) 


much the same conditions in 1919 as 
confronted the ferrotungsten industry. 
This alloy, which is used to a great 
extent in the manufacture of alloy 
steels, particularly for the automo- 
tive industries, also in the production 
of hard-cutting tools, selling at 
about 40 cents a pound contained 
for standard alloy at the time of the 
armistice. Ferrochrome containing 60 
to 70 per cent chromium and 6 to 8 
per cent carbon is usually considered 
a standard alloy. <A year later, this 
grade was quoted 27 to 30 cents by 
makers. During the year, 
however, French and British ferro- 
chrome was sold at 20 cents a pound 
contained, duty paid, the duty being 
15 per cent ad valorem. In fact, some 
small sales as low as 16 cents a pound 
contained were reported, imports be- 
ing ‘facilitated by exchange rates. 

A bill imposing tariff duties on 
chrome was introduced in the house 
by Representative Kahn, of California 
It provided the following duties: 


was 


domestic 


low 


Crude chrome ores and concentrates 
thereof—60 cents a unit, a unit being 
defined as 1 per cent of the chrome 
contents in a short ton of 2000 pounds. 

Ferrochrome and other metallic al- 
loys containing chrome—l1% _ cents 
for each pound of metallic chromium 
contained therein. 

Refractory brick and material used 
for refractory purposes containing 
chrome—60 cents per unit of chrome. 

Chemical and articles 
manufactured therefrom containing 
chrome or chromite—90 cents per 
unit of chromium content. 


compounds 


This bill was introduced at the de 
the 


ore, 


California producers of 
chrome built up a 
during the war and were loath to see 
The following table 


tons the nature of American 


sire of 
who business 
it pass. shows 
in gross 
supplies of chrome ore in recent years, 
foreign: 


whether domestic or 


Total 


supplies 


Domestic 
Production Imports 
38.579 
37,540 
53.929 
65,180 
80,736 
76,455 
115,945 
72,063 
100,224 
29,324 


1910. 
1911 


162,980 
115,788 


182,574 


eight months of 1919; production 


yet available 


*Imports for first 
figures for 1919 not 


Prewar foreign chrome sold at $14.50 
to $15.50 a 
consumers’ plants, equal to 
to 35 cents a for 50 
During high 


American 
about 30 
cent 


ton, delivered 
unit 
the 

chrome ore sold up close to $2 a unit 
and 40 per cent ore sold at $1.40 a 


per 


ore. war grade 
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unit. In 1919, the market declined 
to around 90 cents to $1 a unit for 
New Caledonian ores, spot New York. 
some sales being reported at 80 cents. 

It is estimated that*1918 capacity for 
producing ferrochrome was about 25.- 
000 tons. No Statistics on 
this alloy have been kept by the vari- 
ous government 


separate 


bureaus, as regards 
production, imports or exports. Neither 
has the American Steel in 
stitute any record of 
rochrome. 


Iron and 


statistical fer- 
There were only two mak- 
ferrochrome the 
but wartime demand stimulated pro- 
duction, so that there were about 10 
makers of ferrochrome at the close 
of 1918, some of whom 
dropped out. In addition to the stand- 
ard ferrochrome, other grades run- 
ning lower in carbon are produced, in- 
cluding carbon 4 to 6 per cent, 2 to 4 
per cent under 2 per cent and carbon 
free. In summary, it would seem that the 
ferrochrome outlook depends in a 
large upon the outcome of 
the tariff question in congress. Peace- 
time consumption undoubtedly is on 
the increase, but it is a question 
whether the imposition of a tariff of 
the nature proposed would 

the domestic manufacture of 
Most ferrochrome makers op 
the duty on ores, but 
welcome a tariff on the alloy. 


ers of before war, 


have since 


measure 


build up 
the al- 
loy. 
pose would 
A 60 
cent duty on foreign ores would bring 
the price of ores to at least 
$1.50 a unit, in view of the prevailing 
high ocean freight rates. This would 
throw the business to th: 
domestic producers and it is certain 
that they could not 
mand high grade 
foreign 


foreign 


most of 


the de 
On the 


competition in 


supply 
for ores. 
other hand, 
the alloy 
of 1919 
tinued keen competition. Nov. 1 
the British price £50 a 
ton for an alloy of 60 per cent chro 
mium, and 4 to 6 
premiums 
60 per cent. 
$4.15 


per 


was pressing during much 


and prospects for 


On 


was 


were con 


home 


per cent carbon 


for chromium above 
This 
exchange, to 
pound 


or about 


with 
was equal, at 
15% 


English 


about cents 

contained, 
18% cents, 
port, duty paid. 
tic makers 
mand for 


port, 
c.i.f. American 
In any event, domes 
brisk de- 
last of 1919 

No accurate statistics have been pub 
lished in respect to the production or 


experienced a 
ferrochrome the 


consumption of ferrovanadium, but it 
is probable that the rate of production 
reached 1500 tons 
tained vanadium in 


annually of 
1918 


con 
There were six 
toward 
prob 
two-thirds 
1919 
the 


manufacturers of ferrovanadium 
the 1919, 
ably contributed 
of the total 


duction difficulties 


close of one of which 


close to 


production. In pro 


reduced alloy 


from mineral mined in Peru 
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Labor Problem Demands Cranes 


Shortage and Inefficiency of Working Forces Stimulate Adoption of Mechanical-Hand- 






ling Equipment—Nation-Wide Movement to Modernize Pier and Terminal 
Plants Soon to Bear Fruit—Government Cranes Small Market Factor 


ITH the initial period of re- 

struction at a close, the crane 

industry finds itself in a po- 
sition that vindicates the more op- 
timistic predictions expressed at the 
signing of the armistice a little more 
than a year ago. Practically without 
exception, all of the larger builders 
are booked for the comfortable mar- 
gin of three months, and, at the same 
time, are being forced to extend 
their deliveries steadily. At present, 
one or two companies at least are 
filled to capacity five to six months 
ahead. 

As a matter of fact, shop opera- 
tions at no time throughout the year 
suffered through lack of business. 
There was a particularly critical time 
around the latter part of May and 
the first half of June. But orders be- 
gan to come in and although sev- 
eral months elapsed before sufficient 
business was taken to place the in- 
dustry on a comfortable footing, all 
trouble in this respect was averted. 
Since that time, orders on an aver- 
age practically have tripled over those 
of the first four to five months, and 
July stands out as the most active 
period of the year. In three orders 





250-TON WHITING ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANE HANDLING 232-TON LOCOMOTIVE IN 


BY B. K. PRICE 


alone, more than 60 cranes were 
awarded, ranging in capacity from 3 
to 250 tons, and the volume of mis- 
cellaneous business placed ran _ well 
over that total. 

A significant feature of the busi- 
ness awarded in July was that two 
of the larger orders were for gov- 
ernment account. Prior to that time 
there had been some apprehension as 
to what effect the overhead cranes in 
the possession of the government 
might possibly have upon the mar- 
ket. It was believed in most quar- 
ters that there were not a large num 
ber of these cranes, and that such ma- 
chines as were to be disposed of, ow 
ing to their nonnegotiable character, 
could be sold only as appurtenances 
to the buildings for which they were 
intended. But there was no abso- 
lute assurance that such an assump- 
tion was correct. Consequently, the 
purchases by the government gave 
strength to the belief that no large 
number of cranes were held over from 
wartime orders and that no serious 
hardship would be worked upon the 
industry in their disposal. And de- 
velopments so far have borne out this 
contention. At present, it is under- 


gg 


stood, a few cranes still are in the 
builders’ shops, pending shipping in 
structions and awaiting to be set up; 
others have been installed, possibly 
to be sold later as a fixture of the 
property for which they were intend- 
ed, while a few have been set up in 
the government arsenals, although not 
originally bought for this purpose. 

While considerable talk of can- 
cellations was heard in the overhead 
crane industry at the time hostilities 
were suspended, the great bulk of 
the orders on hand were retamed. 
Possibly the most notable instance of 
cancellation came shortly before the 
armistice, when orders for a number 
of cranes for the Alameda, Cal., yard, 
which was to be built and operated 
for the government by the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corp., were coun- 
termanded. There were a number 
of overhead cranes on order, in ad- 
dition to a list of special cranes. But 
the work on this equipment had not 
progressed very far at the time 
conditions of war called for a revo- 
cation of the business. 

It was due in a large measure to 
the work retained from the war period 
that the shops were able to operate at 
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SHIPWAY CRANE INSTALLATION OF NEWPORT NEWS 


a normal schedule throughout the 


early part of the year. Despite the 


increase in building capacity, there 


was no indication of a return to the 


reduced operations which character 
ized*the overhead crane industry early 
in 1914. Shipments during the first 
four months or so were the heaviest 
of any time in 1919, while new busi 
ness was exceedingly light. In June, 
however, these shipments fell off 
abruptly, runnmg along at low ebb 
for the following two months when 
a slight increase came in evidence 
In November and up until late in 
December, deliveries fell off slightly, 
due probably in part to difficulty in 
obtaining raw materials. 

Bookings, following the lull in the 
early part of the year, increased sharp- 
ly late in June, and in July, they were 
at their peak. Following a slight 
slump in August, new business was 
well maintained at the lower rate un- 
til possibly early in November when 
they again shrunk slightly. However, 
even in these latter months there 
was no semblance. of the inactivity 
which prevailed early in the year. But 
there was no denying the fact that 
competition still was keen. On a 
5-ton overhead crane for a New Eng- 
land manufacturer around that time 
there were 22 bids. 

While operating costs adv- ‘ced as 
the year progressed, the stiff. sing of 
prices, nevertheless, gave further evi- 


eight months, 


reconstruction 


and at the outset with some apprehen 
Estimates at the 


companies which departed 


increased operating sched- 


consideration, 
although 100 per 


ed their normal production to cranes, 
again engaged in their normal line of 
night shifts of the 
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75-TON HEYL & PATTERSON CRANE WORKING IN 


lar builders have been suspended, and 
certain other curtailments in the work- 
ing forces have been effected, although 
the latter for the most part hav 
been negligible. But aside from these 
changes, the original industry with 
its increase in physical capacity of 
about 50 per cent has weathered the 
past year in excellent shape At no 
time, it appears safe to assert, has 
there been any marked slowing down 
in normal operations due to a_ lack 
of work. 

The crane industry, in common with 
all others, had its labor problems. It 
shared the difficulties brought about 
by the marked decrease in labor eff 
ciency, and was not immune from 
strikes. Little trouble of this latter 
character, however, was experienced 
directly, and production, therefore, 
suffered less than in many other lines. 

Demand during the past year cov 
ered a wide scope. No particular in 
dustry made heavier demands than 
any other. In a broad sense, it may 
be said that the iron and steel indus- 
try figured principally, but so various 
are the ramifications of this indus 
try, that such a statement is of little 
significance. It has developed, though, 
in accordance with expectations, that 
the shipbuilding requirements were 
nothing like those during the war, and 
that there was relatively little railroad 
buying. Of a special significance, 
however, was a growing demand for 
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cranes in connection with various 
pier and terminal projects through- 
out the country. No large amount 
of business materialized. from _ this 
source, but inquiries were noted in in- 
creasing number as the year pro 
gressed, and there is but little ques- 
tion that this field will offer in the 
future an outlet for a vast number 
of cranes. Considerable demand also 
was noted for coal-handling equipment. 

Labor conditions, undoubtedly, had 
a stimulating influence upon the trad- 
ing of the past year. In general, it 
was in common labor that the short- 
age was felt most, and it was in the 
ranks of these workmen that the 
greatest independence was manifested. 
Consequently, it was not surprising 
that manufacturers displayed a still 
greater interest than ever before in 
cranes and other devices designed 
primarily to save physical labor. Some 
interests, emphasizing this influence 
upon activity, point out that it was 
not until manufacturers generally be 
came convinced that high wages wer« 
here to stay, perhaps indefinitely, and 
that still shorter working hours might 
materialize, that buying of any pro 
portions set in. While it would bs 
be difficult to pin such an assump 
tion down to definite facts, it neverthe- 
less, appears to have considerable 
foundation It needs to be recalled 


that early in the year considerabl 
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doubt was expressed as to whether 


war wages would continue and the 
shorter working hour demands of 
labor would be _ granted. The ulti 
mate outcome was that which was 
generally accepted well before the first 
six months had elapsed, by  whicl 
time a marked increase in 
appeared, No doubt in a_ broade: 
sense the stabilizing effect of this con 
clusion upon industry as a_ whol 


stimulated the market in cranes 


The locomotive’ crane industry, 
like that im electric cranes, had con 
siderable business on its books to 
tide it over the early part of the 
year. Locomotive crane builders prac 
tically without exception were working 
on government orders at the time 
the war ended and the great bulk 
of this business was carried forward 
The priority rating which had been 
followed under government’ super 


vision, however, was discarded and 


1.7 . 
aciive»ries were 


extended over the 
first half of the year thus enabling 
the manufacturers to participate in 
whatever new business aros¢ As 
trading after the first three months 
picked up considerably, this arrange 
ment proved of great advantage, and 
it is known that in the case of on 
at least 


was not cleaned up until September 


builder government work 


Considering the large number of 


cranes to be disposed ot bv the gov 
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ernment, something over 400, the 
locomotive crane industry enjoyed a 
good year Shop operations were 
maintained at a normal rate through- 
out the 12 months. Although the 
market 


three months or so was not up to 


activity during the closing 
that in the summer and late spring 
bookings as the year closed were of 
sufhcient volume in_ practically all 
cases to allow the builders a com 
fortable margin. However, a number 
of government cranes still are to be 
disposed of, and this probably will 
figure as a market factor for some 
time to come Che great bulk of these 
machines originally were to have been 


railroad ad- 


‘ 


disposed of through thi 


ministration, but it is understood this 


plan fell through In the event the 
railroads were not supplied with these 
cranes, and it appears almost certain 
they were not, crane builders de- 


rive satistaction from the fact that the 
icknowledged heavy requirements of 
the former still are to be covered 

\ source of some disappointment 


; 


to locomotive crane builders during 
the past year has been the lack of ex 
port business Virtually from the 
very first there was a liberal foreign 


inquiry, but little actual business de 


veloped. Manufacturers attribute this 
principally to the highly unfavor- 
able exchange rates They cite as 


a case in point a. number of cranes 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE NEWPORT NEWS “SHIPYARD INSTALLATION IN WHICH POSITION AND OPERATION OF THE 15-TON CRANES ARE SHOWN 
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bid upon for Stockholm, Sweden. Had 
the exchange rate been normal, Amer- 
ican builders would have slightly. un- 
derbid their nearest competitors, the 
Gerrans; as it was the German fig- 
ures were about a third under the 
American prices. Other cases are noted. 


Locomotive crane capacity now is 
believed to be almost back to where 
it was in 1914. During the war the 
output was increased considerably, 
possibly 75 per cent, but chiefly by 
greater operating schedules and the 
installation in many instances of more 
modern equipment. As in the over- 
head crane industry, some companies 
set aside their usual lines of manu- 
facture for the production of cranes, 
principally of the smaller sizes. There 
was little actual plant expansion, and 
few, if any, new companies were es- 
tablished. Consequently, as the build- 
ers have returned to normal sched- 
ules and business effort, the capacity 
of the industry is much the same as 
before the war. 

Early in the year crane builders, 
together with the manufacturers of 





conveying equipment of other de- 
scriptions, organized the Material 
Handling Machinery association. It 


is the-aim of this organization to 
foster achievement in the mechanical 
movement of material, and in _ this 
effort it is doing much to solve many 
of the present-day industrial prob- 
lems, such as labor shortage, labor 
inefficiency and other phases of the 
low-production, high-cost enigma. 

One of the tasks which early de- 
volved upon the association was the 
instigation of a nation-wide campaign set- 
ting forth to manufacturers, railroads, 
steamship companies, and civic and fed- 
eral organizations the advantages of ma- 
chinery in handling material. A grow- 
ing conception of the economic factor 
as a result of trying labor experience, 
was noted during the war, but much 
still is to be done to focus attention 
on this subject. At the same time, 
some of the achievements in mechan- 
ical handling proved to be a revela- 
tion to equipment manufacturers and 
industrial engineers generally, and 
enabled them to better visualize the 
possibilities of the future. In_ this 
connection, a greater tendency has been 
noted on the part of the crane build- 
ers to broaden the scope of their pro- 
duction. This was reficcted last sum- 
mer when more than 17 companies 
bid upon several special cranes for 
a proposed municipal pier for Provi- 
dence, R. I. Prior to the war it is 
believed that not more than four or 
five bids would have been received. 

It is in the field of transportation 
that prospects of considerable promise 
are now being held out to crane 
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builders. Pier and terminal projects 
expected to be put under way within 
the next 24 months are estimated 
to cost at the very least $150,000,000. 
Practically all of this is to be water- 
front development, and in New York 
City alone, it is estimated that im- 
provements costing approximately $25,- 
000,000 will be undertaken within the 
coming year. If all of the various 
plans up for consideration at this 
port were to be included, the total 
would total about a half billion dollars. 


Exhaustive Studies Made 


The interest being taken in the de- 
velopment of more adequate port and 
terminal facilities is reflected in the 
exhaustive studies which have been 
conducted for some time by the de- 
partment of commerce and the Unit- 
ed States port and harbor facilities 
commission. Of much significance 
also was the announcement some time 
ago that Yale university had decid- 
ed to have a transportation department. 

As for the near future there is 
every reason to assume that the im- 
provement in the crane market during 
the past half year will at least be 
maintained. Some interests point rath- 
er pessimistically to the presidential 
election. Nevertheless, whatever de- 
pressing influence this may have upon 
business, in the opinion of many, 
should be offset by the absence of 
some of the discouraging conditions 
which prevailed in the past year. 
These interests feel confident that 
some remedial measures will be forth- 
coming in the matter of foreign ex- 
change rates, thus facilitating export 
trading, especially in locomotive 
cranes, and at the same time _ indi- 
rectly stimulating domestic demand 

While there is some question as 
to what will develop in the way of 
labor troubles, the fact remains that 
there will continue to be a shortage 
of common workmen under circum- 
stances at all normal, and_ therefore, 
in all likelihood, a maintenance at 
least of the present advanced wage 
schedules which, as in the past, should 
prove a strengthening factor in the 
demand for labor-saving equipment. 
Building activity, too, aside from the 
present seasonal dullness, shows no 
signs of tapering off and, all in all, 
indications jof crane business for 
1920 - appear encouraging. 

One of the interesting crane instal- 
lations to be completed during the 
past year is at the yard of the New 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Newport News, Va. This com- 
pany many months ago obtained a 
contract for the building of two large 
battle cruisers. To facilitate the con- 
struction of these vessels, it started 
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work immediately on several ship- 
building cranes and trestles much 
larger than any previously built in 
this country. The trestles as com- 
pleted cover two shipways 1000 feet 
in length, each of which has a clear 
working space about 130 feet wide 
and 118 feet high. Each 
is equipped with one 75-ton crane, 
spanning a full width, and four 15-ton 


shipway 


cranes of a length equal to about half 
the span. The latter are arranged 
two in each of two runways formed, 
in conjunction with the outer rails, 
by a double line of crane girders over 
the middle of the way. 

With a view to the utmost econ- 
omy wherever practicable, provision 
was made for the outer ends of the 
15-ton cranes to use the same rails 
as the 75-ton cranes. This arrange- 
ment prevents the smaller and larger 
cranes from passing each other, but 
as the latter units have to be used 
only at infrequent intervals, during 
ship construction, and then _princi- 
pally at the stern ends, this fact 
causes Little or no inconvenience. The 
material feeding these cranes is brought 
out of the shops by other travelers 
which place it alongside a transverse 
runway. It is then taken by a crane 
operating on this runway and placed 
under the shipbuilding trestles, where, 
ordinarily, it is picked up by the 15 
ton shipbuilding cranes. Where ne- 
cessary, however, the 75-ton cranes 
can be brought into operation in re- 
ceiving the material at the point where 
it is left by the transverse crane. This 
was made possible by the provision 
of a 40-foot cantilever trestle exten- 
sion, upon which the four 15-ton 
cranes can be run out. 

The 75-ton cranes have a span of 
132 feet, and speeds, with full load, as 
follows: Travel, 250 feet per minute; 
hoist, 16 feet; and trolley, 125 feet. 
The 15-ton cranes have a span of 
64 feet 5 inches, and speeds, with 
full control, as follows: Travel, 500 
feet per minute; hoist, 50 feet; and 
trolley, 250 fect. The hoist and bridge 
motion on both sizes of cranes have 
full magnetic control, the hoist being 
arranged for dynamic braking for 
controlling the lowering speed. All 
cranes are equipped with gravity-op- 
erated, manually-released, rail shoes 
or checks for locking against mo- 
tion or for emergency purposes. 

On the 15-ton cranes, the hoist block 
is hung by two ropes directly from 
the drum, there being no _ sheaves 
in the hoist block or trolley. The 
cranes are constructed for a maximum 
height of hoist of 145 feet. On the 
75-ton cranes, a hoist block is car- 
ried by ropes passing the equalizer 
on the trolley. 
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1919 is Year of Disappointment 


After a Sluggish First Half During Which Confidence Gradually Was Restored, In- 
dustry Runs into Period of Demoralizing Strikes When Market Demanded 
Full Output— Production of Year Suffers from Upset Operations 


S A SETTLING and squaring about period after 
A four years of dominating war demand, the 
year of 1919 will fill an important and con- 
spicuous place in the history of the iron and steel 
industry of the United States. Judged strictly from 
a trade and operating standpoint, however, it was a 
disappointment. That this is true speaking broadly 
has not been due to the factor of obtainable business ; 
in fact the volume of orders that was offered once 
confidence began to revive was tremendous and far 
exceeded the ability of producers in many lines to 
fill it. That in reality makes the failure of the year, 
to measure up to expectations in results realized, all 
the more disappointing. For a good part of the year, 
there was enough demand in certain lines to over- 
reach full capacity. But producers as a whole were 
not able to obtain anything like 100 per cent outputs. 
Operating inefficiency and insufficiency, at the time 
when business was reaching a large volume, in truth, 
were the outstanding elements of influence of the 
year. Cause for this is to be found mainly in the 
labor conditions that prevailed. The iron and _ steel 
industry in 1919 faced the most extensive and de 
moralizing labor troubles that it had known in many 
years, if ever before. 

Tow far the year fell short as a period of rounded- 
out prosperity is shown by the record of production. 
The blast furnaces of the country turned out some- 
thing like 29,750,000 gross tons of pig iron, exclusive 
of charcoal iron, as compared with 38,422,175 tons 
in 1918, 37,863,643 tons in 1917, and 38,844,598 tons 
in 1916. Steel production is more difficult to esti- 
mate because of the suspension of official statistics 
after the strike of iron and steel workmen broke out 
in September. During the first eight months of the 
year approximately 23,950,000 gross tons of ingots 
At this rate, the full year was destined 
Owing to the 


were made. 
to yield about 36,000,000 gross tons. 
cessation or slowing down of many plants during the 
last quarter as the result of the steel and coal strikes, 
it is doubtful if the year’s total will be much over 
33,000,000 tons. This compares with 44,462,432 tons 
in 1918, 45,060,607 tons in 1917 and 42,773,680 tons 
in 1916. It is apparent that the steel and coal strikes 
cost the industry in production over the rate pre- 
viously in effect not less than 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
tons. The potential loss undoubtedly was consider- 
ably greater for demand during the final quarter had 
become so large generally, that an increase in the pre- 
strike rate of operations would have been called for 


had no obstacles intervened. Indeed full capacity did 
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not seem adequate in various lines of finished mate- 
rial such as bars, sheets, tin plate, wire products and 
oil and gas pipe 
Mills Adopt Conservative Price Policy, 

Hl year was characterized by the pursuit of 

very conservative policies toward prices especial 
ly on the part of the larger and more influential pro 
ducers of finished steel. It was felt by these interests 


that the market should be kept well in hand and that 


any upward tendencies should be checked because 


these would be out of step with the efforts of the 
national government to combat the high cost of living 
lhere is no question, had this restraint not been laid 
consistently upon the movements of the market that 
the general level of steel prices would have been much 
higher especially during the final months when it was 
clear on all sides that demand was much in excess 
of supply and still growing. At is was pig iron and 
semifinished material then were advanced sharply and 
steel business was done well 


considerable finished 


above the general and average level. Furthermore 
in some cases large premiums were accepted for early 
shipment. Nevertheless, on the whole, the larger 
steel producers gave a remarkable exhibition of re- 
straint in subordinating profits to the common national 
good. In fact steel, that is in commercial form, 


stands out with remarkable distinction in the present 
day, as one of the basic commodities, if not the only 
one, in which prices remain by a wide margin, below 
the level prevailing at the conclusion of the war. 
Various finished products now are quotable from 
$10 to $15 under the figures ruling Dec. 31, 1919. 

It has become a question, however, how long this 
broad-gaged policy of opposing advances being pur 
sued by many producers can be maintained against 
the rising strength of underlying economic conditions ; 
especially since the loss of output during the final 
quarter of this year has piled up the deferred obliga 
and hence has accentuated the 


It is estimated that steelmakers 


tions of the mills 
shortage of supplies. 
will carry past Jan. 1 millions of tons of business 
originally booked for delivery before that date. This 
in effect constitutes a prior claim on 1920 produc 
To that extent therefore makers begin the new 
year under This should 
play a large part in their selling policies and in their 
ability to accommodate further bookings. 
The overlapping effects of government 
which officially terminated Jan. 1, 
plainly in the iron and steel prices of 1919 especially 


tion. 


a considerable handicap. 


control 


were reflected 
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during the first half. The two general price reduc- 
tions on Jan. 1 and March 21, in fact came about, 
constructively under government supervision, although 
they represented purely voluntary actions on the part 
of the producers. The cut of $3 per ton in pig iron 
and $4 to $6 on steel products to apply to the first 
quarter which the committee of producers had recom 
mended to the price fixing committee of the war 
industries board at the conference Dec. 11 was put 
in effect Jan. 1. This was done by the manufacturers 
notwithstanding the fact that the price fixing com 
mittee because of the expiration of the war industries 
board Jan. 1, declared it could not officially accept 
or ratify such a reduction. After some weeks there 
followed the ill-starred effort of the newly-created 
industrial board of the department of commerce, to 
lower the prices of basic commodities by voluntary 
agreement among producers in various industries. 
The iron and steel industry having been the first to 
be called to conference in this movement subscribed 
to the plan. On March 21, the second cut of the yea: 
of $4.25 per ton in pig iron and of $5 to $10 in steel 
products was put in effect. The controversy over the 
price of rails between the industrial board and_ the 
railroad administration that developed, killed — the 
stabilizing plan but it left the iron and steelmakers 
committed to a general reduction of prices. The faith 
was kept by the industry and this reduced level pre- 
aited until in October when the steel strike followed 
by the coal strike Nov. 1, upset the equilibrium of 
the market by forcing production far below demand 
and precipitated advances in pig iron, semifinished 


material and in some finished lines. 


Year's Market in Three Phases 


_ market of the year accordingly divides itself 
into three phases. The first was a part of the 
period of immediate readjustment that came after 1 
armistice. Despite the general reduction of prices 
Jan. 1, buyers were timid because of the general un 
certainty with regard to the future. This continued 
for some weeks but just at about the time some signs 
of improvement were appearing, the movement engi 
neered by the industrial board was launched. This 
produced the natural effect of holding buying, in 
suspense and this condition prevailed during the suc 
ceeding weeks when the outcome of the plan hung 
in doubt because of the controversy that developed 
between the board and various government depart- 
ments. When the stabilizing price enterprise finally 
was abandoned in May the air was clarified and for 
the first time the market was left to work out its own 
readjustment in accordance with underlying factors. 
The second stage of the year’s market then appearing 
held sway and was marked by a gradual rising volume 
of business and increase of production. There was an 
absence of important price changes in this period. The 
third and most spectacular phase of the year attended 
the outbreak of the steel strike on Sept. 22 followed 


by the coal strike Nov. 1. The effect of a sharp cur 
tailment of mill and furnace operations that resulted, 
and a growing volume of demand was to precipitate 
in abrupt advance in numerous lines Virtually 


famine conditions developed in the spot market for 


vig iron and certain other materials. Between Oct. | 


Ig 
and the year end pig iron prices rose $8 to $10 a 
ton and semifinished steel almost as much lhe 
uniformity that had prevailed in finished steel prices 
was destroyed some producers naming advances while 
others held consistently to the schedules they had 


adopted months back 
Foreign Trade Greatest in Peace 
F' MRELGN business in iron and steel in 1919 was 
the greatest of any peace-year in the history of 


the industry. Exports during the 10 months up to 
Nov. 1 totaled 3,813,507 tons 


the totals of 5,375,281 tons, 6,439,067 tons, 6.101.134 


his compared with 


tons and 3,532,008 tons in the full calender years of 
1918, 1917, 1916 and 1915, respectively which were 
war years It also sizes up with 1,549,554 tons in 
1914, 2,745,635 tons in 1913 and 2,947,596 tons in 
1912, or prewar years. The 1912 figure set the hig 
mark for the industry prior to the war. Imports in 
the first 10 months of 1919 were 243,858 tons com 
pared with 169,110 tons in 1918, 330,201 tons in 1917, 
319,871 tons in 1916, 282,396 tons in 1915, 289,775 
tons in 1914, 317,260 tons in 1913, and 225,072 tons 
in 1912 


at intervals by various causes such as shortage of 


The 1919 foreign shipments were held back 
vessel space, dock strikes, etc. Toward the close of 
the year, the shortage of material was a retarding 
factor of great importance in this trade. Throughout 
the year the upset exchange situation with the dollar 
at a premium operated strongly to discourage buying 
in the markets of the United States and this became 
more and more a consideration of great weight as 
the disparity between American and foreign money 
values grew. Had anything like nominal conditions 
in foreign trade prevailed in 1918, it is certain that 
the exports of iron and steel from this country great 
as they were, would have been tremendous, so exten- 
sive and pressing was the demand from overseas 

The movement of iron ore by lake in 1919 fell 
below that of 1918 by a large margin or by 13,986,270 
tons. Shipments of ore by water for the season of 
1919 totaled 47,170,462 tons compared with 61,156,732 
tons in 1918, and 62,498,901 tons in 1917. The re- 
duced movement of ore was influenced by a strike 
on the docks at the head of the lake in August, by the 
steel strike with crippling effect upon blast furnace 
operations and by the large stocks of ore both on 
the dock and in furnace yards at the beginning of the 
season. On Dec. 1, the situation with respect to ore 
on dock, was virtually unchanged as compared with 
ihe previous year. The total then was shown to be 
10,454,843 tons against 10,376,509 tons on the corre 


sponding date in 1918. 
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Average Monthly Prices of Pig Iron, Rolled Products 
Old Material in Principal Districts in 1919 


Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Pittsburgh 
PIG IRON 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov. 
DM cess sescecegeccosese $33.60 $33.60 $32.55 $29.35 $29.35 $29.35 $29.35 $29.35 $29.35 $29.35 $32.00 
Se = 31.40 31.40 30.35 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 30.40 
ES 32.40 32.40 29.85 28.15 28.15 28.15 28.15 28.15 28.15 28.85 33.15 
Pe ntitecedcoehebesees 32.90 32.90 31.85 28.65 28.65 28.65 28.65 28.65 28.65 29.15 31.75 
DD Sedceebewceescocccce 30.40 30.40 29.60 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.65 31.75 


FERROALLOYS 
Ferrosilicon (50 per cent) del....$135.50 $125.00 $125.00 $125.00 $116.00 $80.00 $80.00 $80.00 $83.75 $82.00 $80.00 


Ferrosilicon (10 per cent) fur.... 54.00 54.00 §2.95 47.40 45.00 47.40 49.75 49.75 49.75 49.75 54.75 
SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, open-hearth ............ $43.50 $43.50 $42.25 $38.50 $38.50 $38.00 $37.30 $38.50 $39.50 $38.50 $40.90 
Billets, bessemer ........++.... 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.50 39.50 38.50 40.90 
Sheet bars, open-hearth.......... 47.00 47.00 45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 42.00 42.00 45.00 
Sheet bars, bessemer............. 47.00 47.00 45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 42.00 42.00 45.00 
We EE cc pocerccecdcccoceceee 57.00 57.00 55.75 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 56.00 
GEE ccccccceseseces 3.80¢ 3.55¢ 3.30¢ 3.24¢ 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 3.10¢ 3.30¢ 3.30¢ 3.30¢ 3.30¢ 
Strip, cold-rolled ...........0-. 6.25¢ 6.25¢ 6.10¢ 5.65¢ 5.65¢ 5.65c 5.65¢ 5.65c 5.65¢ 5.65¢ 5.65¢ 


COKE 








ED Wasecnecsedesceesnccone $5.85 $4.15 $4.00 $3.80 $3.70 $3.90 $4.00 $4.30 $4.65 $4.15 $5.80 
RT EE CY 7.00 5.15 4.80 4.56 T35 4.70 4.90 5.20 5.90 5.60 6.95 

ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Structural shapes, base........... 2.80¢ 2.80¢ 2.7125¢ 2.45¢ 2.45¢ 2.45¢ 2.45¢ 2.45¢ 2.45¢ 2.45¢ 2.45¢ 
Pi ie as cee eedecestees 3.00¢ 3.00¢ 2.90¢ 2.65¢ 2.65¢ 2.65¢ 2.65¢ 2.65¢ 2.575¢ 2. 65¢ 2.65¢ 
Bteel bars, base. .......ceeeseees 2.70¢ 2.70¢ 2.60¢ 2.35¢ 2.35¢ 2.35¢ 2.35¢ 2.35¢ 2.35¢ 2.35« 2.45¢ 
Be BE, Bc ccs cccccesevecess 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 3.10¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.50¢ 2.50¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 3.15¢ 
Shafting, discount .......-..+++. 21.00 21.00 22.75 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 *3.60c *3.60c¢  *3.60c 3.60¢ 
Steel pipe % to 3 inch, discount. 54.00 54.00 54.875 57.50 57.50 57.50 7.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 
Standard spikes .......ceeeeeees 3.65¢ 3.65¢ 3.575¢ 3.35¢ 4.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 
BIND ccc cvcecccecccescccccess 3.30¢ 3.30¢ 3.25¢ 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 
Dt Ucchienagaseséuecanecacs 3.30¢ 3.30¢ 3.25¢ 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 3.95¢ 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 
Structural rivets ....ccccccccces 4.40¢ 4.20c 4.20¢ 3.70¢ 3.70¢ 3.70¢ 3.70¢ 3.90¢ 3.90¢ 3.90¢ 4.00¢ 
No. 28 black sheets............. 4.70¢ 4.70¢ 4.60¢ 4.35¢ 4.35¢ 4.30¢ 4.30¢ 4.35¢ 4.35¢ 4.35¢ 4.35¢ 
No. 28 galvanized sheets......... 6.05¢ 6.05c 5.95¢ 5.70¢ 5.70¢ 5.65¢ 5.65¢ 5.70¢ 5.79%¢ 5.70¢ 5.70¢ 
No. 10 blue anid. sheets........ 3.90¢ 3.90¢ 3.80¢ 3.55¢ 3.55¢ 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 3.55¢ 3.55¢ 3.55¢ 3.55¢ 
Wire malls, Base... cccccsccece 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 3.45¢ 3.25¢ 3.25¢ 3.25¢ 3.25¢ 3.25¢ 3.25¢ 3.25¢ 3.45¢ 
Plain wire, Base... .cccccccccccs 3.25¢ 3.25¢ 3.20¢ 3.00¢ 3.00¢ 3.00¢ 3.00¢ 3.00¢ 3.00c 3.00¢ 3.15¢ 
BED PERO. ccccccccccccccccccess $7.35 $7.35 $7.25 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 

*Base price. 

OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy melting steel...........+ $20.80 $16.00 $14.65 $15.75 $15.45 $19.90 $21.25 $20.50 $20.00 $21.90 
Low phosphorus ......++++eee+5+ 29.40 24.25 22.50 22.40 22.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 25.75 
NO. 1 CaS oo cee eeceecereeeees 25.60 21.00 21.00 21.75 21.00 21.00 24.00 24.50 25.00 28.75 

Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Chicago 
PIG IRON 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov 

Lake Superior charcoal........... $38.70 $38.7 $38.70 $33.26 $31.72 $31.72 $31.75 $32.75 $32.75 $33.15 $35.50 
Northern No. 2 foundry.......... 31.00 31.00 29.94 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 27.55 31.75 
Southern No. 2 foundry.......... 37.25 37.25 86.19 33.00 32.55 30.00 80.80 31.75 31.75 32.25 35.00 
PEE Sowsccecocceestacoces 31.50 31.50 30.44 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 28.00 32.25 

ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Bar WOR .cccccccccccsccccccess 3.13¢ 2.95¢ 2.86¢ 2.58¢ 2.50¢ 2.53¢ 2.62¢ 2.62¢ 2.62¢ 2.68¢ 2.73¢ 
URE BERD ccccccccccccccscsens 2.97¢ 2.97¢ 2.81¢ 2.62¢ 2.62¢ 2.62c 2.62¢ 2.62¢ 2.62¢ 2.62¢ 2.62c 
PEED wccdeccdecwecccecers 3.07¢ 3.07¢ 2.89¢ 2.72¢ 2.72¢ 2.72¢ 2.72¢ 2.72¢ 2.72¢ 2.72c 2.72¢ 
WEED cededescseccocsesgecesce 3.27¢ 3.27¢ 8.15¢ 2.92¢ 2.92¢ 2.92¢ 2.92¢ 2.92¢ 2.92 2.89¢ 2.92¢ 
Sheets No. 28 Black............ 4.97¢ 4.97¢ 4.88c 4.62¢ 4.62c 4.62c 4.62c 4.62¢ 4.62« 4.62c 4.62¢ 

OLD MATERIAL 
No. 1 R. R. wrought........... $23.30 $16.65 $17.65 $18.50 $17.05 $18.70 $21.20 $23.25 $21.25 $22.00 $26.50 
Heavy melting steel............. 19.20 14.90 15.25 16.40 15.40 16.75 19.40 20.75 19.00 18.80 20.65 
DEE GED Waccscacoescasees 22.30 15.55 16.30 17.95 17.45 19.25 24.70 29.00 25.40 26.80 31.15 
GP UD ee csvcscccesccecccas 23.20 21.15 20.00 20.40 20.20 22.00 24.40 25.15 23.50 23.60 28.50 


Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials in the East 
PIG IRON 


Jan Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept Oct , _ Nov 
Basic, eastern Pennsylvanin....... $33.90 $33.90 $32.85 $29.65 $28.80 25.50 $26.50 27.00 $27.00 $27.90 $323.00 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia... .. 36.15 36.15 35.10 31.90 30.10 29.60 29.50 29.60 29.95 32.00 35.85 
No. 2X Virginia, furnace........ 35.25 33.00 31.65 28.45 27.50 26.50 26.50 98.95 29.25 30.35 33.40 
Standard low phos., Philadelphia... 51.00 51.00 49.90 46.75 45.80 42.25 41.10 10.25 40.25 40.35 43.00 
Standard gray forge, eastern Pa... 33.90 33.90 32.80 29.65 27.65 28.00 28.00 28.35 28.50 29.15 32.25 


ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Tank plates, base, Philadelphia.... 3.245¢ 3.245¢ 3.155¢ 2.895¢ 2.895e 2.895¢ 2.895¢ 2.845¢ 2.845¢ 2.895¢ 2. 945¢ 
Structural shapes, base, Philadelphia 3.045c 3.045¢ 2.958¢ 2.695¢ 2.695¢ 2.695¢ 2.695c 2.695¢  2.695¢ 2.695¢  2.695¢ 
Steel bars, base, Philadelphia... .. 2.945¢ 2.945¢  2.855¢ 2.595¢ 2.595¢ 2.595¢  2.595¢ 2.595e 2.595¢ 2595¢  2.675¢ 
Bar iron, common, base, Philadelphia 3.745¢ 3.295¢ 3.005¢ 2.595¢ 2.595¢ 2.595¢  2.595¢ 2.595¢  2.595¢ 97T45e 2.895¢ 
No. 10 blue anil. sheets, Phila.. 4.145¢ 4.145¢ 4.055¢ 3.795¢ 3.795¢ 3.795¢ 3.795¢ 3.795¢ 3.795¢ 3.795¢ 3.945¢ 
Open-hearth billets, Philadelphia... $47.50 $47.50 $46.25 $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 $44.00 $46.90 


OLD MATERIAL (Delivered eastern Pennsylvania) 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ....... $19.00 $15.25 $14.25 $15.85 $15.30 $16.15 $18.85 $19.60 $19.00 $19.55 $20.80 
No. 1 R. BR. wrought ........... 29.80 25.00 24.00 21.50 21.90 22.50 24.70 27.25 27.00 27.00 27.85 
Me. 1 heary C8 ..ccccccccccece 28.60 25.00 22.50 22.10 21.50 22.00 23.50 24.90 25.00 25.40 28.00 


and 























Pig Iron Market Breaks Bounds 


After Ten Months of Comparative Inactivity Over Which Governmental Supervision 
Exerts Influence, Open Trading is Restored and Law of Supply and Demand 
Rules—Coal and Steel Strikes Dissolve Market Apathy 


N ANCHORED pig iron mar- 
ket broke loose from its moor- 
ings in the final quarter of 
1919. A market grown used to price 
regulation after a period of 14 months 
when such practice best served the 
ends of a country at war, finally 
shook itself free from the shackies. 
It took almost ten months to ac- 
complish the change from a situation 
where prices were established by sug- 
gestion to one in which the law 
ot supply and demand was the domi- 
nating influence. It took a labor 
disturbance of great magnitude to 
bring about the new order or rather 
the restoration of natural conditions 
where prices find their true level 
according to the size of the demand 
and the supply. 
Actually no good reason for the 
market to move out of the established 
price existed over the first 
nine and one-half months of the year. 
farring the month of June, when 
melters particularly of the foundry 
grades, entered the market for their 
last half requirements, the period was 


groove 


marked by no unusual activity and as 
far as the steelmaking grades were 
concerned, trading was moderate al- 
most to the point of 
While production both by the mer- 


listlessness 


and consumption were running along 
even when the strike came in September 
Since this 


common, than skilled labor, blast fur- 


disturbance involved more 
nace operations suffered more than did 
finishing mills and 


More 


than 100 stacks were forced to suspend 


the steel works or 
the output of iron fell sharply. 


and while the idleness of more than 
50 of these was of only brief dura- 
tion, the loss of production roughly 
may be estimated at over 1,000,000 
tons. This estimate is arrived at by 
assuming that the September pro- 
duction, if the strike had not oc- 
curred, would have at least equalled 
that of August, which was 2,742,081 
tons and that the output of the fur- 
October also would have 


large as that of 


naces in 
been at least as 
August. 

Actual 
instead of matching that of August, 
fell 261,000 tons behind. In Octo- 
ber, the output of the furnaces was 


878,000 tons less than that of 


production in September, 


August 


Reference to production figures of 


other years will disclose that pro- 
duction invariably is on a rising 
scale from August to October in- 


clusive. In only one year in the 
past five has the production of Sep- 


tember failed to make a gain over 


output as compared with September 


Production in these three months 
in 1918 was 3,378,479 tons in August, 
3,413,223 tons in September and 3,482,- 
393 tons in October, while in 1917, the 
these months was 
3,140,742 tons, and 
3,296,280 tons, respectively. It will be 
observed that the production of these 
Septem- 


production for 


3.238-970 tons, 


months ran pretty even. If 
ber and October last year each had 
reached the same total as August, the 
production for the three months 
would have been approximately 8,230,- 
000 tons. The actual production of 
three months was 7,087,295 tons and 
the difference, 1,153,000 tons, there- 
fore is the theoretical: loss occasioned 
by the strike. It was this loss that 
weighed the balance toward scarcity, 
the realization of which started the 
wave of buying that sept prices soar- 
ing in what might well be termed 
sensational fashion. 

It took the strike to bring to the 
surface the extremely strong statis- 
tical position of the market. The 
actual interruption tod production soon 
found reflection in the size of the 
shipments to melters and when the 
latter went into the open market for 
tonnages to replace those which had 
failed them, they found they were not 



































































































































































































































































































































































chant and steel works furnaces, start- that of August and the same its. obtainable except upon a competitive 
ing with’ March, was running month true with  referenc« to October basis. The foundrymen felt the pinch 
by month — sub- of supply first, 
stantially behind (“T ee ee i918 T 1018 = for the y were 
at eT te ~e=dr r ~ ee de es eat es J ee- 3" = : 5 ‘ 
the same months EEPSHEPEE ELT ERP EE EEE aT CEE EEE SH PELEGEC LLU JOCU | least affected by 
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peared to be 84 riteeits LAST COVERNEENT PRICES — 1818 mee thesis: 3 “| first to. recover 
. ° 1 a) Formmee : $ eaas 82 » ; - 
enough iron for —Oo ak ++ + Eee e! from its effects 
: sca tH ee sc own . 
all requirements. | }4+¢++++44 We. 28 Feunery sans : potted [The disturbance 
Mansscess t > ones ~~ 
It may be that | .octddd weeeeimenmede ee ; ( SeeEeeee Cy eee he 
r a} . ot “6 T | | TI ] | | Lake Supere (harvest ine & Tit ‘ ] | j TI I ag —_ — me 
the ease with PY Seeeeeeees' Rev Reduced S40 April 1 IME, Advances 51.00 Get. 1. 1tus ++ 4“ makers of gray 
which they cov- ets | iron castings, not- 
aoe Mee Baving point feed ter cortann Deetrnt Ort 1 lve ; ii 
ered their require- jSesseeeee katie i ably the radiator 
ments had lulled " aeceeneses rth and sanitary ware 
consumers into a MM cucesseessessccuecseses seeeene = interests were 
sense of false se-  Daeeeeene one oa crowded to capac- 
: : = 7 See seeen ; 
curity, for in - SECSSSSCR EES Beeeeeeeee: rr i. ity and beyond 
licht of Ww h at ay Tilt LAKE SUPERIOR CHARCOAL CHrcaco —| | | with orders he 
& : eq+++4+4 BASIC PIC IRON PITTS@URCH rere 2 + orders, when 
¢ > : t+ +44 SOUTHERN OO NO.2 FOUNDRY — ~ ~~ — ++ 0 RS SE BO Et DS . i P . . 
happened in the ScETEETA Guan cuca somsanmun-ccones ‘ the malleable 
last two and one- PY ones 22 foundries also 
half months of = SESS SSGSOS8 SOROSSSSSEer ~---...- 1au Seeeeeeeeee ae were heavily 
. . Wt +s +e +t + +4 4+ ] 
the year, it is i Soscsesses I —— Eee eee booked and when 
e ++ + + + ’ -o—+ >i" 2 ‘ 
plain that most 2 SxS aseeeeeee jeseeeen the foundry in- 
jae —_— Ar NOS TI ISL I a’ OSS CESSES SSSes Seeseseeeee een! +4 
of them _ were ~ oocsseeeue, e = swe CC 40008 CE SSSESSSSSE SSSseeesees i Be HH The dustry as a whole 
a é +++ 4-4-4 ++ eee eee 8 SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSS8 SSS eeeeesss' te + t++++ 
going along with So eee ttt rite: mel 4 0 was in the most 
extremely moder- prosperous condi- 
ate reserve SUP- CHART OF AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES OF FOUR LEADING GRADES OF PIG IRON 1914-1919. SHADED 10m im years. 
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PORTION SHOWS PERIOD OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The only branch 
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of the industry below normal was that agricultural implement industry also burgh market, as an example, for 
engaged on steel castings, which was sought supplies. shipment into Michigan and othe: 
feeling the lack of railroad business. If there was one section of the places carrying freight rates which 

The stove, radiator and sanitary country which suffered the pinch in in normal time would have barred 
manufacturers striving to make up the supply more than others, it was such shipment. When the supply 
production lost during the war, when the midddle west. In this region, of these grades proved insufficient, 
they were obliged ‘largely to aban- melters draw their iron supplies huge tonnages of the steelmaking 
don regular lines, were not disposed largely from furnaces along the lake grades were bought for foundry needs 

















Pri f{R ive Grad f Pig I 
1914-1919 
BASIC, PITTSBURGH 
Jan. Feb. Mar. - May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dee. 
DM dinbdéswonkssenteces $31.40 $31.40 $30.35 15 $27.15 $27.15 27.15 $27.15 $27.15 $27.15 $30.40 $34.50 
TCE: << seueeGaaneseeees 33.95 33.95 33.95 32.95 32.95 33.20 33.40 33.40 33.40 34.40 34.40 34.40 
DCE Liive. cd aebeebeseececes 30.95 30.95 32.85 $9.20 42.15 0.20 3.20 52.75 43.95 33.95 23.95 33.95 
DUtinwe cheat oaeduéecesaedec 19.20 18.77 19.20 19.20 18.95 18.95 18.95 18.95 19.08 20.83 25.95 20.95 
Dt cues edeuse sees oe re 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.54 13.83 14.89 15.65 15.95 16.70 18.55 
DENS s deV UA 0s Casa todocpasece 13.42 14.09 13.96 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.75 13.45 13.45 
BESSEMER, PITTSBURGH 
Jan Feb. Apr May June July Aug Sept. Oct Nov Dec 
DP iutendtvnceteecaaeceedkes $33.60 $33.60 $29.35 $29.35 $29.35 $29.35 $29.35 $29.35 $29.35 $32.00 36.25 
DMehie nts aseeenee essence ccc 37.25 37.25 36.15 36.15 36.40 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 
hls 6s bubbecisewséses whe 35.95 35.95 42.20 44.95 55.20 57.95 55.55 48.27 37.25 37.25 37.25 
ith. skihehe a pkke ek en owade 21.32 21.45 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 22.20 24.33 30.35 35.95 
DES +6 cis Sense Ws 6006 cd 00666 14.70 14.63 14.55 14.55 14.58 14.8? 15.89 16.80 16.95 17.45 19.70 
EES Se Se ee 15.00 15.09 5.15 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.85 14.70 14.70 
NO. 2X FOUNDRY, PHILADELPHIA 
Jan. Feb. Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dee 
ae ee ee $36.15 $36.15 $35.10 $31.90 $30.10 $29.60 $29.50 $29.60 $29.95 $32.00 $35.85 $40.00 
ecient bi kdweveqeed trades sos 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.50 34.50 34.50 88.85 39.15 9.15 
SE s chewed Gui delleks Shekieee 30.50 31.75 36.90 41.75 43.35 47.50 54.35 53.40 47.80 34.00 34.00 34.00 
it tivubwerdbas ecb dents e 40 19.75 20.00 20.00 20.75 20.50 19 - 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.50 25.25 30.00 
iC’ shéey in sdqeabeuUbeeesndes 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 a 00 14.25 14.50 15.25 16.25 16.50 17.50 19.25 
DNC ceed ousetubeesdecnsee’e 14.75 15.00 15.00 15.00 75 14.7 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 14.25 
SOUTHERN OHIO NO. 2 FOUNDRY, IRONTON 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec. 
a a $31.00 $31.00 $29.95 $298 75 $26.75 $26.75 $26.75 $26.75 $26.75 $28.80 $31.75 $36.50 
ee 6c ch ulbeaa med baaare 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
A a a 30.00 30.75 35.80 31.75 41.20 47.50 54.50 55.00 49.25 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Dshaacrbds..te~eee es 6eeagewan< 18.30 18.50 18.30 18.50 18.50 18.15 18.44 18.40 18.13 19.38 24.00 30.00 
ee ee ee ee eee 12.75 12.75 . 75 oy 12.56 12.50 12.60 13.63 14.20 14.88 16.13 17.00 
Tt. > pishene ceeeeteteat wae wt 13.00 13.00 25 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.00 13.50 13.00 13.00 12.63 12.63 
LAKE ‘SUPERIOR CHARCOAL IRON, CHICAGO 
Jan Feb Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dee 
EE hy a ae ... $38.70 $38.70 $38.70 $33.25 $31.75 $31.75 $31.75 $32.75 $32.75 $33.15 $35.50 $40.75 
OS TR Ps a ea) pe re 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.70 37.70 37.70 38.70 38.70 38.70 
i ee aN te ae: fl 34.50 37.55 42.25 49.25 51.80 59.50 59.50 59.50 48.50 37.50 37.50 
cE neGh a cdetedvsecess ees 19.25 19.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.35 21.95 31.75 
Pt PitCne es dhawedeeet bade eee 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.25 15.25 15.75 15.75 15.95 16.25 17.50 19.25 
i Uti iin» diah bebidthe eddie nde 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 
STANDARD LOW PHOSPHORUS, PHILADELPHIA 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
i ieaitcs 3 edduvadant@el sda $51.00 $51.00 $49.90 $46.75 $45.80 $42.25 $41.10 $40.25 $40.25 $40.35 $43.00 $47.50 
EP ee eee or eee ee ae 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 56.00 56.00 56.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
A ee eo. 54.50 57.50 66.70 75.50 77.00 85.00 92.50 92.50 82.00 55.50 55.50 55.50 
SALE SORE ca er ae 54.50 57.50 66.70 75.50 34,00 34.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 40.00 46.00 55.00 
0 ES ee ene» 19.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.50 23.50 24.50 28.00 30.00 32.00 
RES Ae ee 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 19.00 19.00 
BASIC EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
NC an ay ae ee $33.90 $33.90 $32.85 $29.65 28.80 $25.50 26.50 $27.00 $27.00 $27.90 $33.00 $34.00 
i ncnateenadéne6eeeedhee men 33.90 33.90 33.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 32 90 32.90 32.90 36.60 36.90 36.90 
RE ey” See see 30.15 30.50 33.80 38.25 40.80 46.40 50.75 51.00 46.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
RR RAS Se 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 20.00 19.25 19 00 19.25 20.00 21.00 25.50 30.50 
RS a re ee 13.50 13.75 14.00 13.25 13.50 13.50 13.75 15.25 17.25 17.50 17.75 18.00 
es a a 14.00 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.50 13.50 
VIRGINIA NO. 2X FURNACE 
Jan Feb. Mar. Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
RIS EE A oe $35.25 $33.00 $31.65 $28.45 $27.50 $26.50 $26.50 $28.25 $29.25 $30.35 $33.40 $38.00 
Re gl a 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 37.50 38.00 38.00 
a IN LAC ee Os 28.25 34.25 38.40 41.00 46.50 §2.25 51.90 46.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
RRS ee Oe re 17.25 18.00 18.25 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 18.50 23.75 27.00 
in; cherie de ovadiantbiaths 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 13.00 13.50 14.00 15.50 17.00 
Ee ae GbE beer cuecs'sces set oun 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
SOUTHERN NO. 2, BIRMINGHAM 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dee 
SA, Ga ae. ee es $31.00 $31.00 $30.00 $26.75 $26.25 $25.25 $25.00 $26.75 $26.75 27.45 $30.65 $35.25 
ts deed ent hsa de istwiee sete 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 35.25 35.25 
tt pitas thstwkcnaacetae 66 eee 23.00 24.50 28.00 35.80 35.75 35.75 46.00 48.00 43.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
0 ES a ee See 14.50 14.65 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.45 14.00 13.60 14.40 15.15 19.60 23.00 
PSP rr errr Srerr re 9.50 9.50 9.40 9.35 9.75 9.55 9.60 11.00 11.30 11.75 13.15 14.20 
ert ee ee eee 10.50 10.50 10.60 10.50 10.50 10.45 10.05 10.00 10.00 10.00 9.90 9.50 
to let lack of raw material supplies fronts. From Buffalo west to Chi- This was the beginning. The con 


add to a curtailment of production cago on a straight line, furnaces dition in which the middle western 
srising irom the lack of sufficient went down with the strike and did melters found themselves, so those in 
labor. Large and pressing orders not again go in blast until long after other parts of the country later 
were on the books of the machinery those in other sections were in op- found themselves. The buying did 
and machine tool builders. The auto-_ eration. After cleaning up stocks not end with merely the purchase of 
motive industry had embarked upon of iron at their sources of supplies, sufficient supplies to tide over the 
an ambitious production schedule, melters still found themselves short period of shortage; it continued until 
and strove to secure iron supplics and had to seek fields anew. Thou- practically all of the foundry ig 
for gray iron and malleable castings. sands of tons of foundry and mal- iron that will be produced over the 
Malleable castings makers serving the leable iron were sold in the Pitts- first six months of this year had 
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been pledged. This condition was 
reached before the first of December. 
Thereafter, merchant furnaces were 
not much interested in new inquiries 
except at prices that would safeguard 
them against the possibility of higher 
labor and material costs. Commit- 
ments against merchant production of 
the steelmaking grades were smaller 
and less extensive. But much 1919 
business remains on the books of 
makers as an obligation against future 
production, carried forward either be- 
cause of the inability of the con- 
sumer to use it or the maker to 
produce it on account of the strike. 

The problem immediately before 
the industry is less one of capacity 
than it is one of labor. Pig iron 
productive capacity, present and im- 
mediately prospective, is sufficient to 
care for the requirements of the coun 
try even if they should be above nor 
mal, as was the case in 1918 and 
1917 It is well known that pig iron 
production is largely in the hands of 
common labor. There was no over 
supply of this class of labor when the 
recent strike began and it now is 
positively short, not only  becauss 
many men have gone into other lines 
of endeavor, but because so many 
of the foreign workmen have telt 
the lure of a visit home to see the 
effects of war on the old countries. 

This condition is not confined to 
the blast furnaces alone, but extends 
into the production of ore, coke and 
limestone. With both the steel manu- 
facturers and the foundries heavily 
crowded with business, the outlook 
for 1920 could not be much better 
from the standpoint of business, but 
a full realization is endangered by 
the lack of sufficient labor, and be- 
cause labor knowing its strength, is 
not inclined, as in the days of old, 
to be content with the assurance of 
steady employment. 

If 1919 had begun on June 1, in- 
stead of Jan. 1, it might have been 
rated as a fairly good year in pig 
iron. It is doubtful if the industry 
ever experienced a quieter period 
than the first five months and _ this 
notwithstanding some large and per- 
sistent demands from the makers of 
stoves, radiators and sanitary ware, 
who were quick to make a_ start 
toward getting back to normal peace 
time conditions. The steel industry, 
however, suffered severely from the 
lack of confidence on the part of 
buyers in the prices which ruled over 
the first three months. This came 
about as a result of the meeting in 
December, 1918, between the price 
committee of the American Iron & 
Steel institute and the expiring war 
industries board. 

Although these prices were lower 
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than those of the final quarter ol 
1918, they lacked governmental ap- 
proval and believing they could not 
be maintained, buyers of steel con- 
fined their purchases to actual needs. 
This entire period was marked not 
only by dullness, but by a constant 


blowing out of furnaces 
Uncertainty in First Half 


The first half of the year not only 
included the price fixing as of Jan 
1, which caused much_ confusion 
among pig iron producers as_ to 
whether the prices applied to old 
contracts or merely referred to busi 
ness taken after that date, but also 
an attempt in March to speed up 
the restoration of normal industria 
conditions. This was engineered by 


the specially-created industrial board 


The iron and_ steel industry a 
quiesced in the suggestion of tli 
board for a cut in prices Pig iron 
prices which were reduced $3 on 


Jan. 1, were cut $4.25 more at the 
March conference, a total of $7 


from the prices of the last quarter 


of 1918. This brought basic to $25.75 
bessemer to $27.95, and No. 2 
foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) to 
$26.75, furnace More confusion 


arose as to whether these prices ap 
plied to old contracts or were to 
rule on business taken after March 
21. It was settled, as was the case 
in January by some producers rTe- 
vising their contracts to the sug 
gested levels, and in time, practically 
all did likewise With the passing 
of the industrial trade board in May 
business became more reassured 

While melters of foundry iron 
bought freely in June in all centers, 
the steelmaking grades still were 
feeling the weight of the big sup 
plies accumulated through the in 
activity of the first half. Steel work's 
requirements largely were met from 
these supplies pieced out by occa 
sional purchases. Foundry iron re- 
mained in good demand over - the 
third quarter but basic and bessemer 
grades were largely neglected. Then 
came the strike with its sharp reduc- 
tion of output and the frantic buying 
by melters, caught short. Foundry 
grades were cleaned up with great 
rapidity and a little later much of the 
remaining supplies of basic and bes- 
semer were taken up largely for 
foundry use. With the wild rush of 
demand, a runaway market followed. 

Comparatively little sheet steel 
making iron was available when this 
demand came, for the strike had 
stopped more steel plant, than mer- 
chant, blast furnaces. Recovery from 
the strike was a little more rapid in 
the steel works and finishing mills 
than with the blast furnaces, how- 
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ever, one of the early developments 
was the appearance, in the open mar- 
ket, of several of the Steel corpora- 
tion subsidiaries for steelmaking iron. 
otal purchases by these companies, 
chiefly the Carnegie Steel Co., the 
American Bridge Co., for its Pencoyd 
works, and the American Steel & 
Wire Co., for some of its Pittsburgh 
listrict plants, amounted to more 
than 100,000 tons, of which about 
25,000 tons were bessemer and the 
remainder basic These purchases 
were made generally at the then 


market prices, or $27.95, furnace for 


’ 
bessemer and $25.75, furnace. fos 
} . = 
asi Some of the latter grade, how 
ever, was sold for $25.60, furnace 


Dawn of a new year finds No. 2 


foundry (1.75 to 2.25 silicon) com 
manding $38, Buffalo furnaces: $36, 
valley furnace, or $37.40, delivered 


Pittsburgh; $35, Birmingham; $36.75, 


southern Ohio, and $39 to $40, Ci 


hi 
cago In the last No. 2 (2.25 to 2.75 
silicon) is bringing $39 to $40, 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace and Vir 


ginia No. 2, $38.25 At the out 


break of the strike, the market was 


not over $26.75, furnace, for No. 2 
foundry in any part of the country 
and during the unsettled conditions 
of the first 
low as $23 


half this grade sold as 
70, Birmingham. Equal- 
ization of freights in the struggle for 
business over ‘the middle of the 
year resulted in northern iron touch- 
ing $25 or lower on a good deal of 
tonnage. Present prices, therefore 
represent a recovery from the low of 
1919 of $10 to $13 per ton 

In the past few weeks, $34 fur- 
nace, has been established While 
the price of $26.75, furnace, brough: 
about by the industrial board was 
the basis of much of the direct 
between March 21, 
and the outbreak of the strike, i 
does not measure the low mark of 


business done 


the year. The Inland Steel Co. early 
in March disposed of 25.000 tons 
at $25, furnace, and _ several steel 


plants were able to cover their re- 
quirements for the last half of 1919 
from a furnace which went into blast 
in July at 25 to 50 cents below the 
scheduled figure. On direct business, 
as distinct from _ resales, the low 
point appears te be $25 

Adherence to the industrial board 
price of $27.95, furnace, for standard 
bessemer was fairly rigid and that 
figure may be regarded as the mini- 
mum of the year apart from resale 
business. The present price of 5, 


05 


a ton, the least appreciation in y 
® 


5 


> 
furnace measures a recovery of $7 
a 
M 


n 
a 
leable iron recently has sold at $26. 


of the three leading grades. 


from valley furnaces, or $9 ,above 
the low point of the year. 








Bee-Hive Coke Losing Ground 


Loss of Open Oven Output in 1919 is Placed at 10,000,000 Tons—Connellsville 
Yield Smallest Since 1910—Sliding Scale Contracts Favored By Con- 


sumers—Labor Factor Has Dominating Influence on Market 


RODUCTION of coke in bee- 
P hive ovens gave an additiona 
ground in 1919 in the race 
with the newer by-product method. 
Latest figures available on the out- 
put of the beehive ovens of the coun- 
try for 1919 show a loss compared 
with 1918 of about 10,000,000 tons. 
Government figures for 1918 show 
that the total production of coke, 
both beehive and by-product, was 
56,670,000 net tons, of which 30,406,000 
tons, or 54 per cent, were produced 
in beehive ovens and 26,264,000 tons 
or 46 per cent, in by-product plants. 


In 1917, total production was 55,- 
606,000 tons,. of which the beehive 
ovens contributed about 60 per cent 
and the by-product plants 40 per 
cent. Demands for coke were so 
much less last year that the output 
of both types of ovens was much 
smaller than in 1918. In view of the 
fact that 1919 saw a substantial gain 


in by-product capacity and a decline 


the mi 


ddle of 


1919 


saw 


the 


starting 


of the by-product plant of the Jones 


& Laughlin 


Steel 


Co. 


, consistir 


ig of 


four batteries of 60 ovens each, with 


a rate 


d 


annual 


capacity 


of 9 


50,000 


tons of coke, while the Carnegie Steel 


Co., 
teries 
ton, 
in ope 


batteries 


ovens 
ovens. 


by-product 


being 
capacit 


Pa. 


ration 
of 
each, 


Altogether, 
ovens 


built 
y in 


in 
excess 


which ended 1918 
of 64 ovens each 
plant, 
in 


comp 
1919, 


the san 


making a 
more than 


are 
the 
of 


of coke annually. 


country, 


with 10 
at its 
leted and 
two addi 
1e 
total 


built 


41,000,000 


number 


of 784 


or 
with 


bat- 
Clair- 
had 
tional 
of 


11,009 
are 

a 
tons 


Labor Unrest Hinders Output 


If it 
disturb 


the year, there is no doubt 
product output would have 
that by the beehive ovens. 

operate 


compar 


had 
ances 


1ies 


not 
of 


been 
the | 


about 


for the 
ast 
tha 
exc 
The 


quarter 


labor 
of 
t by- 
eeded 
stee! 


two-thirics 


full 
cases 


the outbreak of the trouble made 
operation difficult and in some 
impossible. Indeed, the Bethlehem 


Steel Co., before the strike was three 


weeks old was obliged to appeal to 
Washington to secure enough coal to 
keep its ovens at South Bethlehein 
Pa., warm. 

Not since 1910, has the Connells- 
ville production been so small as in 
the year just closed. For the first 11 


months of the year, the district pro- 
duced and shipped 9,372,204 tons. The 

upon beehive 
to bring up the 
supply of coal for essential indus- 
tries indicated less of output for 
the last month of the year than for 
November, when it was 1,183,759 tons 
and the total yield of the region for 
the Year, therefore, can be estimated 
at approximately 10,250,000 tons. In 
1910, the output 10,700,222 tons, 
but that was a of depression, 
following the financial the 
In the four years from 


restrictions imposed 
ovens in the effort 


an 


was 
year 
panic of 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































in the number of beehive ovens, the of the by-product ovens of the coun- year before. 
prediction that 1919 figures will show try and the walkout of the iron and 1915 to 1919, inclusive, the region 
both classes of coke on about an_ steel workmen on Sept. 22, affected averaged about 18,000,000 tons an- 
even footing in the matter of produc- the operation of these plants in  nually. 
tion appears safe. common with the other departments. Dependence upon beehive oven coke 
In the Connellsville regions the Production also was affected by the slowly but steadily is narrowing to 
past year witnessed the abandonment coal strike, for while at the outbreak the merchant blast furnaces. New 
of approximately 1000 ovens. At tiie of this trouble enough coal was’ England, with its numerous foundries, 
end of 1918, the district had 37,061 stocked to permit of normal opera- no longer uses much, if, indeed, any 
ovens, while at the end of last year tion for a month, difficulties in “pick- beehive coke, for between the New 
36,078 remained which were capable ing up” these supplies and the fact England Gas & Coke Co., with a 
of making coke. On the other hand, that coal was denied these plants from potential annual output of 400,000 
1908 I 19008 I 1910 T won so12 T tots 1 tore | or) tote rk tom joie 
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COKE 


1907-1919 
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SHADED 


PORTION SHOWS PERIOD OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 
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tons, the Providence Gas Co., which before January was half gone. Con- Foundry coke, which held up to $7, 


can produce 172,800 tons a year, ard 
the Seaboard By-Product Co., Jer- supplies when the year opened, soon 
sey, N. J., having capacity for 842,- began to get heavy 
000 tons yearly, the requirements of cancellation of war contracts with ing the month of May. 
that section are well provided for. 
the prices of that section for roll in and since the anticipated rush point in the iron and steel markets, 


sumers, who were somewhat short of the government price throughout 
January, also weakened and declined 


offerings, for steadily, reaching the low point dur- 


copper and nickel smelters began to Just as June proved the turning 
Since 
coke are based upon the Connells- of iron and steel orders failed to so it proved in the coke market, 
ville price, plus the freight, the bec- 
hive coke is no cheaper and cox- needs of coke less extensive and also 


materialize these interests found their which benefited not only from the 
improved demand, but also from the 


sumers also have the advantage of less urgent. fact that production was down to a 


a more accessible supply, with re- Spot furnace Connellsville coke, point where it no longer exceeded 
duced danger of delays in transit which was supposed to have carried consumption. Contracting for last 
such as in the past were experienced a fixed price of $6, ovens, in Jan- half supplies was on a fairly heavy 
in the longer haul from western uary, actually averaged $5.85 for the scale in June, with sliding scale agree- 
Pennsylvania. month. The cut of $3 a ton in pig ments popular with the blast fur- 


Marketwise, coke has _ followed iron suggested at the final meeting naces using Connellsville coke, though 
closely in the wake of the demand of the price committee of the Amer- 
pig iron. Over the first five ican Iron and Steel institute and The latter form also was common in 


contracts for foundry fuel, both bee- 
were moderate in the extreme and ington in December, 1918, was ac hive and by-product. Fixed price fur- 
cepted after the turn of 1919 1 


by nace coke contracts generally were at 
makers and then $4.25 to $4.50, ovens, while sliding 


some elected fixed price arrangements 


for 
months of 1919, pig iron demands the war industries board in Wash- 


since this condition was reflected in 
the blowing out of furnaces, it was the pig iron 








Connellsville, Virginia and West Virginia Coke Prices 
AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES FOR YEAR 1919 
Wise County Pocahontas New River Connellsville 

Furnace Foundry Furnace Foundry Fu nace Foundry Furnace Foundry 
January... : : $7.25 $8.25 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $5.85 $6.75 
February. . 7.25 8.25 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 4.40 5 50 
March. .... 6.65 7.50 7.15 7.25 7.90 8.00 4.30 5.05 
April. .... 6.00 6.70 6.25 7.00 7.70 8.00 4.05 4.95 
May 5.25 6.25 5.25 6.25 7.50 7.80 3.95 4.80 
is nee sant hensess dadbasksenens 5.2 6.50 5.50 6.25 7.50 7.75 4.10 4.95 
Micnekcccweensvesesncdsuseneaces 5.90 7.00 5.90 6.65 7.50 7.75 4.25 5.00 
EE... 660 006006 0000068699066088 5.90 7.00 5.90 6.75 7.50 7.75 4.60 5.55 
September ». 90 7.55 ». 90 0.49 7.50 8.70 4.95 6.15 
Octobe. 6.05 7.75 5.90 6.75 7.50 9.00 4.35 5.95 
November 7.25 3.50 .90 6.75 8.50 10.55 5.75 6.90 
December 7.60 8 80 7.50 7.65 8.50 9.00 6.20 7.15 








necessary that the output of coke 
should be curtailed. No one, how- 
ever, yet has devised a way by which 
production of coke, at least that of 
the beehive character, can be cut off 
as rapidly as the demand sometimes 
declines. This is because coke fo 
blast furnace or smelter use must be 
burned 48 hours and that for the 
foundries 72 hours to give satisfac 


tory results.. On the other hand, a 
decision on the part of operators of 
furnaces, smelters or cupolas to sus- 
pend sometimes is a matter of a 
few minutes. Coke usually is in 
process of manufacture while the 
order is on the way to the produccr 
to hold up shipment. Accumulations 
up to June, therefore, were unavoid- 
able until the furnaces began to de- 
velop stable operations and the coke 
market showed little strength unti' 
requirements could be gaged. 

This condition did not develop until 
about the first of June. Prior to 
that, from the first of the year, the 
tendency of prices in the main was 
downward. Although the fuel admin- 
istration did not cease to function 
until Feb. 1, and the government 
maximum coke prices nominally were 
supposed to remain in force until that 
date, the market began to give way 


came agitation for a revision in the 
price of coke contracts. Contracts 
were entered into late in 1918 for 
coke supplies for the first half of 
last year. Some of these specified 
the maximum government price of 
$6, ovens, for Connellsville furnace 
coke and $7 for Connellsville foundry 
coke for the life of the contracts, 
while others were made on an un- 
derstanding that a new agreement 
should be made with the passing of 


government control 
Fixed Price Contracts Revised 


Some opposition developed on the 
part of coke producers to a revision 
of the price in the fixed-price con- 
tracts, but eventually they saw the 
wisdom of this course and a cut was 
made to $5.50, $5 and even to $4.50, 
as in the meanwhile, the spot market 
was showing extreme weakness be- 
cause of the blowing out of blast 
furnaces and the throwing on the 
market of much rejected coke. In 
February, the spot price for Con- 
nellsville furnace coke fell to $4.00 
and declined further in the succeed- 
ing three months, with the attendant 
effect upon the markets of the coun- 
try, which are guided to a large 


extent by the Connellsville base 


scale contracts called for ratios of 6% 
and 6 to 1, on the price of basic iron 
at valley furnace. Until basic iron 
moved up in price late in the year, 
coke under these contracts moved at 
from $4.12 to $4.28. 

The November average price for 
valley basic iron was about $30, and 
the sliding scale contracts, therefore 
carried a price of $4.80 to $5, ovens. 
The market showed a good deal of 
firmness, beginning with June and 
running through to the outbreak of 
the steel plant strike. Strike of the 
railroad shopmen in the summer had 
checked the movement of coal from 
some sections to the west and brought 
big demand into the Connellsville and 
other regions, which together with 
the development of some big export 
coal sales at high prices gave strength 
to the coke market by making it 
possible for the beehive operators to 
Another 
strengthening influence was the de- 


ship coal instead of coke. 


velopment in August of a car short- 
age in western Pennsylvania, some- 
thing quite unusual for that time of 
the year. 

So many blast furnaces went down 
as a result of the steel plant walk- 
out, that the demand for furnace 
coke vanished almost overnight and 
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in addition hundreds of cars were 
thrown back upon the hands of the 
oven operators. Getting the produc- 
tion adjusted to the new scale of the 
demand was a fresh problem for the 
producers, while in the disposal of 
the rejected tonnages, they made sales 
as low as $3.50, a drop of more than 
$1 a ton from the price which pre- 
vailed just before the strike occurred 
This, however, was more than com 
pensated for later not only with the 
appreciation in the prices on con 
tract shipments due to the advance 
in iron, but also from the fact that 
the spot market gained hourly in 
strength on account of the demands 
from stee! companies unable to se- 
cure sufficient coal to operate their 
own ovens, as a result of the restora- 
tion of the fuel administration regu- 
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lations incident to the strike of the 
coal miners. 

More than $10, ovens, was paid on 
spot tonnages of both furnace and 
foundry beehive coke in December. 
On contracts, for first half of 1920, 
producers have been able to close 
what appear to be very advantageous 
arrangements. While some of the 
business in beehive furnace coke was 
negotiated at a flat price of $5.50, 
ovens, $5.75 and $6, later was done 
and contained a provision that the 
buyer was to share equally with the 
producer any increase in producing 
costs that might result from. the 
strike of the union coal miners. Con- 
tracts calling for a fixed price, but 
without the wage increase proviso, 
were reported as high as $7.50, ovens, 
on furnace coke, while sliding scale 


ast lron Pipe Declines T 


AST iron pipe went a_con- 

siderable distance down the 

price hill during 1919. It de- 
clined practically 25 per cent during 
the first half, regained a large part of 
the decline during the last half, and 
closed the year a few dollars under 
the level prevailing at the beginning. 
Usually the price of pig iron is the 
ruling factor in the cost of cast pipe, 
though labor and freight also enter 
to a proportionate degree. It was 
natural, therefore, that pipe should 
follow downward as pig iron declined 
and that it rebound as pig iron stif- 
fened and became dearer. 

When the armistice changed the 
flow of business near the end of 1918, 
cast pipe was quoted at $60, base 
Birmingham, on sizes 6 inches and 
over. On Jan. 16, March 24 and May 
14 reductions of $5 each were made. 
bringing the base price to $45, Bir- 
mingham, or a cut of 25 per cent. 
This was the low mark and it re- 
mained in effect until July 17, when 
an increase of $2 was made, followed 
by another of the same size Aug. 7. 
An increase of $4 was posted Sept. 
18 and another of $3, Nov. 30, bring- 
ing the base price to $56, Birming- 
ham. This was $4 less than the fig- 
ure ruling at the beginning of the 
year. 

Differential Change Raises Price 

Another factor tending to increase 


the price was a change in the differ- 
pe over 


ential asked for class A pi 
class B from $1 per ton to $2. This 
caused the latter grade to range rela- 
tively $1 higher than before. 

Most of the changes in price were 
put into effect first in western terri- 


tory, the East following shortly in 
each such instance. At the beginning of 
the year indications were that prices 
would not change materially. Light 
demand at the prevailing level, how- 
ever, caused the first decline and a 
slight increase in buying resulted. 
Jobbers, however, failed to -respond 
and in the face of depleted stocks 
remained out of the market. The 
attempt at price regulation:by the so 
called Peek committee was a deter 
ring influence until after a second re 
duction in pipe was made, following 
the reduction of pig iron as the out- 
come of the industrial committee ex- 
periment. This stimulated demand 
to some extent. Buying did not hold 
up steadily, however, though in May 
it was satisfactory and after the third 
cut in price cities bought more freely 
In June some shading of about $1 
to $1.50 was noted here and there, 
but that condition was temporary and 
the regular prices soon prevailed gen- 
erally. 

The increases of July and August 
gave the signal that the market was 
directed upward and buying then be 
came heavier. Most of the demand 
was for small sizes, which overloaded 
the shops with that class of work, 
while larger pipe was neglected. As 
a result, some makers were inclined 
to shade on the larger sizes to ob- 
tain better balanced order books. 

Late buying was good and several 
cities which had been taking large 
tonnages came into the market for 
still more pipe. At the same time, 
export demand from Cuba and South 
America became a factor and tended 
to balance the lack of domestic buy- 


ing. 
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agreements based on the price of 
basic valley iron, were concluded on 
ratios of 5% and 5 to 1, as com- 
pared with 6% to 6 to 1 during the 
last half of last year. Connellsvilie 
foundry coke contracts were closed 
at $6.50 to $7. 

The labor situation is the factor 
that most bothers coal and coke in- 
terests at tHe beginning of the nev 
year. Common labor has not beea 
plentiful for some time and since the 
strikes in the steel and iron plants 
and in the coal mines, foreign labor- 
ers who comprised the bulk of those 
employed in and about the mines and 
ovens, have left the country in large 
numbers and the exodus of more is 
expected. Only at a few brief periods 
in 1919 were the coke producers hard 
put for want of cars. 


en Advances 


Throughout the year contractors 
bought freely and industrial needs for 
pipe and special castings were strong. 
This gave the shops excellent opera 
tions for the most part. In some in 
stances cities planning large exten- 
sions and long supply lines found 
the cost of cast iron pipe too high. 
They bought wood pipe or steel pipe 
instead, confining their purchases of 
iron pipe to their distributing sys 
tems. 

With the comparatively small ton 
nages taken by most cities, many 
much-needed improvements were al- 
lowed to lapse and the prospects for 
good business for the foundries in 
1920 have been enhanced greatly by 


this unsatished demand. 
Price Record of the Year 


The average monthly prices of 6-inch 
class B cast iron pipe at the three prin 
cipal market centers of New York, Chi 
cago and Birmingham in 1919 are given 
below. Usually the fluctuations in these 
several districts were closely timed but 
at some intervals of the vear, price ad 
vances in one territory preceded those 
in another by several weeks, so dissim 
ilar were the trade conditions in these 
respective centers. The average monthly 
price record of the year is as follows: 


New York Chicago Birmingham 


li ate dial e ooe $66.59 $64.09 $59.00 
i RS 62.70 61.80 55.00 
a ... 61.65 60.55 54.50 
Mes. - easda deeesec os .. 57.70 56.80 53.00 
RE re ee 56.75 54.80 52.00 
enn tidied ts aunt 52.70 1.80 {2.00 
Gl *suctteanduac sone eee 52.60 48.00 
SE tiated bakehoene 52.95 4.80 49.00 
Dn  wecveusceese 53.20 55.80 50.00 
DE, stvevetebosesa 56.70 59.80 50.00 
POUT vt ccccsesesees 58.30 59.80 53.50 
PT -sc00seeeekead 61.30 62.89 55.75 








Bar Mills Hopelessly Swamped 


Steel Strike Followed by Coal Crisis Puts Makers Far in Arrears on Obligations— 


Carry Over Great Tonnage—Demand With Railroads Laggard, Ex- 
; ceeds Expectations— Prices Adhere to Orderly Course 














RODUCING steel bars in 1919 heavy premiums could have been ob plan to stabilize prices came forward 
has been more like a hurdle tained for prompt bars. Some ind is a disturbing factor and demand 
race than an orderly progress pendent makers in the East made an was weakened for a time, though the 
of manufacture and trade. Expressed advance of $3 per ton, to 2.50c, Pitts experience of earlier months when 
more exactly, it has been a race be- burgh, in September, but this was not contracts wer reduced served to 
tween production along a course general. The 2.35c, Pittsburgh, figure limit tl omewhat Buyers believed 
strewn with obstacles, and heavy de was applied by various mills to book they would be protected in the event 
mand with a clear road ahead. Under ings made during the last half for of lower prices being agreed on and 
these circumstances production has delivery during the first half of 1920, the outcome proved their faith 
lost the race and lags far behind when the effort to hold prices level being For a time in March, Chicago mills 
the flag is dipped at the end of the carried over into the following year quoted 2.70c, Chicago, probably in 
year Demand simply has _ been Under the uncertainty of the situa- anticipation of the reduction made by 
greater than the mills could meet, tion little demand for steel bars de- the industrial conference. Announce- 
considering the great handicaps that ment in March of 2.35c, Pittsburgh, 
developed one after wnother. as the new price stimulated buying 
The surprising feature of the year Bar lron Prices as everyone expected business to go 
- has been that in spite of almost utter rita t 7 eed cae ahead on that basis. The bulge was 
lack of railroad buying, usually estt- oe mayen ont short-lived owing to the controversy 
, AVERAGE PRICES 
mated at an important fraction of the 1915 916 1917 1918 1919 over rail prices that developed be- 
total output, and with greatly en Jan.-Feb 1.024¢ 1.40¢ 2.35¢ 3.10ce 3.10 tween the industrial board and the 
larged production facilities, demand — —. — “a > : —~ ~ railroad administration and deeper 
from other sources has been too great July-Aug ll5e 8 61.95¢ 2.75¢ 3.40¢ 2.50¢ uncertainty than ever gripped the 
to be filled It had been feared that pa a : ~~ eine 2 OSe ry a Situation 1or a number of weeks 
after the war demand was removed, ANNUAL AVERAGE OF SETTLEMENT Consumers ceased seeking contracts 
some additions to capacity made dur- 1919 (10 months) 9 47 and buying became hand-to-mouth. 
ing the struggle would be left idle rte Y~™ In May the situation had cleared 
because the business would not be 19i¢ 1.825¢ somewhat and the entrance shortly 
available. The reverse has been true oy} 11843 afterward of two large automobile 
With its most important outlet closed, ane . ar and truck manufacturers, the Ford 
the steel industry has not been able 191 1. 2598e Motor Co. and the General Motors 
to produce within thousands of tons pone a. COSa Corp.. for their reauirements ¢ Tul 
| ! 1. 3606 rp., juirement to uly, 
as much steel as has been needed a oats 1920, gave much strength. However, 
The price situation through th | the absence of railroad and agricul- 
year on steel bars has been simplk tural implement buying served as a 
fis Following the armistice prices had veloped in January, as consumers had drawback Other automobile makers 
been reduced $4 per ton from 2.90c not been able to readjust themselves covered in midyear and agricultural 
to 2.70c base, on new business effec after the close of the war. Much implement manutacturers bought 
tive Jan. 1: In order to play fair with confusion then resulted from __ the separately from time to time. 
their patrons makers decided in Jan abrupt change from war to peace Some shading of the 2.35c, Pitts- 
uary to revise contracts that bore production The improvement came burgh, price had been done during 
higher prices, to the same market first in the West and Chicago mills second quarter, but by July this had 
level This gave consumers who had felt it early in February In a short ceased and the market was strong 
bought earlier the same price as those time consumers began to need ton- ractor builders took a heavy ton- 
who bought late. On bars bought for mage and pressed the mills for im- nage early in the third quarter, and 
definite projects, on which the selling mediate delivery In the East the large contracts with car builders for 
price had been fixed, this reduction rebound came a little later but was epairs which the railroads could not 
did not apply It was spread over cqual in intensity do for themselves gave considerabk 
bars for manufacturing purposes how- Before the end of first quarter the tonnage to offset the lack of buying 
ever where this material would com- idea had gained currency that rail by the roads. Che market was in 
pete with later purchases This was road buying would be started :oon full swing by this time, with general 
a virtual gift of $4 per ton to all and there was a rush to get on mill buying proceeding apace among the 
contract holders. . books ahead of that business It special classes of consumers noted 
Under an agreement made during sistence on prompt delivery continued Production was keeping up well with 
“ the Peek conference. a further cut strong as manufacturers found a demand, the smaller obstacles of the 
was made March 21 to 235c, base ready sale for their products. Mills earlier months having been _ sur- 
Pittsburgh representing a reduction were soon booked full and the ex- mounted without loss 
of $7 per ton This price remained pected railroad buying still hung over Then came the first setback of 
in force steadily throughout the re- the situation as a threat to laggard moment Employes of railroad car 
mainder of the year, with the largest buyers shops went on a strike, and the supply 
producers though in the last quarter \bout this time the. Redfield-Peek of cars became so short it was neces- 
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sary for the mills to curtail produc- 
tion for several weeks, especially in 
the West, while buying continued un- 
abated. Orders began to back up and 
deliveries to be deferred. Production 
then fell behind and not again during 
the year was it in the running in the 
race with demand. By September 
most mills were sold up for the re- 
mainder of the year. Some makers 
advanced $3 per ton, though most of 
them adhered to the fixed price. In 
the ninth month booking for 1920 
delivery was started at the same price 
as for 1919. 


Strike Cuts Off Output 


Just before the third quarter closed, 
Sept. 22, the strike of steel workers 
came to cut production again. Though 


operations were continued full in 
some mills and in part by others, 
some were forced into idleness for 


The loss of produc- 
before it was pos- 


several weeks. 
tion was heavy 


sible to sesume with anything ap- 
proaching full forces of men. Con- 
sumers supported the mills in their 
struggle and were not insistent in 
their demand for material, but after 
production was resumed much pres- 
sure was brought to bear to obtain 
steel. 

Booking of orders from that time 
on was done carefully, only regular 


customers being allowed to place their 
tonnages and then only in quantities 
based on previous purchases. Some 
mills stopped selling entirely while 
others -continued to orders, 
subject to indefinite delays. Produc- 
tion then fell hopelessly behind the 
demand. During October the 
picked up in operations until Novem- 
ber found things fairly normal and 
deliveries were going forward in 
volume sufficient to keep most users 
satisfied. 


accept 


mills 


what the biggest 


the case of 


Then came was 
setback of all in 
mills, from which 
escaped in part, the strike of bitumi- 
nous coal miners in November. 
Though the large mills had sufficient 
coal to carry them through, these 
supplies were commandeered and only 
allowed, the re- 
used for 


western 


eastern producers 


part operation was 


mainder of the fuel being 


Wire Market One of Oppos 


XTREMES of demand charac- 
terized the year of 1919 in wire 
products. The first half of the 
year offered comparatively little busi- 
ness, while it was impossible to meet 
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purposes deemed more essential by 


the government. 


With their books overflowing bar 
mills were forced to curtail to 50 per 
cent operation and even less, while 
smaller companies which did not 
carry a reserve of coal were shut 
down completely Dec. 1, and saw 
little hope of resuming until 1920. 


At this last obstacle, production fell 
back hopelessly while demand kept 
on and new tonnages sought 
for 1920 delivery. 

Fortunately, in a comparative sense, 
users of bars also were forced to cur- 
tail operations and inability to pro- 
duce was matched in some degree by 
inability to use the steel. This af- 
forded slight comfort to the mills 
however with the congested condition 
of their order books. The mills ended 


were 


the year with millions of tons on 
order, big business in prospect for 
1920 and facing great obstacles to- 
ward the filling of this business. De- 
liveries then were a matter of three 
months or more. 
Bar Iron Also Affected 
Bar iron had a hard time, no whit 


less discouraging then soft steel bars. 
No reduction was made at the begin- 
this product by 


ning of the year in 


sought to main- 
3.50c, Pittsburgh. Chicago 
ducers reduced to 2.90c, Pittsburgh, 
but buyers hesitated at that price and 
sought to force a quotation of 2.70c, 


Pittsburgh, the same that was quoted 


eastern mills, which 


tain pro- 


steel bars. Buying was slow 
and by the end of 
yielded to 
still 
Pittsburgh. The 
product of the two sections accounts 


on soft 
western 
bars 
3.50c, 

the 


January 


mills meet steel 


Eastern mills maintained 


difference in 


for part of this difference. 
Shortly after this Chicago mills 
yielded another dollar and quoted 


under soft steel as business was light 
and some East- 
ern mills reduced $8 per ton, to 3.10c, 
concessions did 
Railroad buy- 


plants were closed. 


Pittsburgh. These 
demand. 
depended on 
tonnage, 


not stimulate 


ing, usually for much 
of the bar iron 

In April the western quotation fell 
to 2.50c, and then to 
2.50c, Chicago. railroad 


wagon tire business appearing at this 


was absent 
Pittsburgh, 


Some and 


demands during the latter half. A vir- 
tual was caused in the final 
months, especially in nails. This con- 
dition resulted from conditions com- 
mon to all branches of the iron and 


famine 
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firmed up somewhat 
Summer business was fair but in early 
fall began time again, 
going into the steel strike period 
with little business. As the bar 
mills were not affected by the strike, 
business picked up as steel bar users 
turned to iron. The iron mills soon 
were filled. Orders continued in suff- 
cient volume to give a backlog and 
by the beginning of December, mak- 


level, prices 


mills losing 


iron 


ers were sold for the remainder of 
the year and were running full for 
the first time during 1919. 
Coal Strike Closes Plants 
The coal strike then hit a number 
of the iron mills hard and in the 
second week of the strike every 


western plant was closed for lack of 
fuel with no hope of resuming until 
1920. Eastern mills were less affected 
and continued to turn out some mate- 
Western quotations were 2.65c, 
October, firming up _ until 
3.00c, mill, represented the 
when the shutdown came. 
course of hard steel 
rails was 


rial. 
mill, in 
2.77c to 
market 

The 
rolled 
as steel and 


bars re- 


the same 


material 


much 
bars. This 
started 2.80c, 
demand so light that many mills were 
idle from time to time, running only 
when sufficient orders had been accu- 
mulated to make operations possible. 
In April agricultural implement buy- 
ing started sufficiently to allow better 
The quotation then 


from 
iron 
with 


the year at mill, 


rolling schedules. 
2.45c, mill. In 

equaled production and 
scarcity and high market for rerolling 


was July buying 


because of 


rails, the price advanced $2 in Au- 
gust, to 2.55c, mill. 

From this point hard steel bars 
were in much demand. The strike 
of steel workers did not affect the 
rerolling mills, while users turned to 
high-carbon bars in the absence of 
soft steel. Prices rose steadily and 
reached 3.00c, mill, in October. At 


that time the mills were turning down 
booked for 
The intervention 


orders and were the re- 
mainder of the year. 
of the coal strike 

in the west to close without hope of 


1920 and 


forced these mills 
until 
activity at the 
tunity was offered them to go ahead 


resuming prevented 


only time the oppor- 


at full speed. 


ite Extremes 


steel industry, namely hesitation of 
buyers during the early period in 
the expectation of lower prices and 


interference with production by strikes 
in the second half, when orders were 
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crowding mill books of all companies. 

The year of 1919 opened with slow 
demand and observors expected this 
condition to continue for some time. 
Export inquiry was excellent but on 
account of lack of ship space it was 
difficult to realize on the offered ton- 
nage. Mills were able to operate at 
60 to 80 per cent on the business 
booked. In spite of this condition 
January sales were about 10 per cent 
over those of the preceding December. 

Inasmuch as postwar conditions 
were uncertain and the future was 
clouded, buyers sought guarantees 
against declines. Jobbers particularly 
were averse to stocking nails in the 
face of a possible decline. The mills, 
however, did not see their way clear 
to make such guarantees. This caused 
buying to be done on a spot basis 
almost entirely and stocks were worn 
down gradually as the middleman 
hesitated. 

When the price conference sought 
in March to regulate prices by agree- 
ment buyers stopped their orders and 
a further period of uncertainty en- 
sued. Even after the schedule was 
reduced in conformity with the gen- 
eral cut under the Peek plan buying 
was slack and demand was only 60 to 
65 per cent of normal for the season. 
But jobbers found themselves short 
of supplies and began asking better 
delivery. By the end of May demand 
had grown to 85 per cent of normal, 
the best figure reached since the 
armistice, and inquiry was increasing 
steadily. 

June saw the real turn of affairs and 
from slackness the market turned at 
once. to a condition of heavy buying. 
Jobbers began to contract for 60 days 
ahead which was as far as the mills 
would sell, and specifications were re- 
ceived to the limit of productive ca- 
pacity. Operation then was 80 to 85 
per cent and jobbers’ stocks were 
drawn on heavily. Deliveries on manu- 
facturing wire were extended to four 
weeks and in a short time makers re- 
fused further nail contracts, so full 
were their books. An advance ex: 
pected in July failed to materialize 
as the leading interest refused to in- 


crease its quotations. Jobbers con- 


Ol Boom is 


IL and gas well development, 
held up or prosecuted on an 
extremely limited scale in 1918, 
due to the war, went forward in 
1919 with redoubled energy and pro- 
vided the foundation for one of the 
busiest years the wrought pipe in- 
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tinued to buy for stock as heavily as 
the mills would accept orders, Prices 
firmed up as all mills accumulated 
backlogs and some refused to accept 
further orders. 


Independents Advance Prices 


This condition continued to the 
point where several independent mak- 
ers advanced quotations on _ various 
products $2 to $5 per ton. The lead- 
ing interest did not follow this in- 
crease and as a result was flooded 
with inquiries from buyers anxious 
to get under cover. No contract was 
allowed to lapse and full specifications 
were filled. It became necessary at 
once to use great care in accepting 
orders and all mills soon began weed- 
ing out buyers who were not regular 
customers. Even this did not suffice 
and in August it was necessary to 
announce that buyers could contract 
only to the extent of their average 
tonnages in 1917 and 1918. Export 
business in wire and nails grew stead- 
ily and reached an average of 10,000 
tons per month in August. 

Famine conditions began to show 
before the end of third quarter and 
in spite of the insistence of buyers 
it was almost impossible to place or- 
ders as most mills were full to the 
end of the year. The strike by rail- 
way shopmen interfered with ship- 
ments as a result of the artificial car 
shortage and reduced production to 
some extent, also. 

Though independent makers con- 
tinued the higher quotations through 
the last half, the leading maker held 
to the March 21 schedule, following 
the policy of the Steel corporation to 
keep prices down, and by its influence 
prevent a runaway market, deemed 
disastrous under conditions prevail- 
ing in labor, general merchandise and 
finance. In spite of the higher level 
of prices quoted by the independents, 
they suffered no lack of business and 
many buyers offered premiums in an 
effort to obtain material. 

The strike of the steel workers 
in September put the finishing touch 
on the troubles of makers and buyers, 
by interrupting production seriously 
over several weeks and forcing it 


Big Stimulus 


dustry ever has known The first 
month of the year was hardly under 
way before demands began to ap- 
pear for drive pipe, drill pipe, cas- 
ings and line pipe. While uncertainty 
over prices held up actual orders 
for a time, business began to flow 
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much below normal for a _ consider- 
ably longer period. 

Jobbers were relied on to fill the 
gap, which they did to a large de- 
gree, but, in turn, they besieged mills 
to make large shipments after the 
strike was over, to replace what they 
had sold. This was wellnigh impossi- 
ble under the conditions. Renewed 
building operations over the entire 
country in the endeavor to meet 
housing needs had caused unusual 
demand for nails, and it was impossi- 
ble to meet this need adequately. 
Nails simply could not be produced 
fast enough to keep a supply in the 
hands of jobbers and a famine re- 
sulted during the last quarter. 

After September mills were able 
to accept comparatively little new 
business and most of them had suffi- 
cient orders on their books to engage 
full normal operations to the end of 
the year. But normal operation was 
not possible because of disorganiza- 
tion arriving as an after-effect of the 
steel strike. Troubles were not over 
even then and the coal strike in No- 
vember caused curtailed operation and 
shutdowns to the point where produc- 
tion was brought to a low ebb and 
the supply was further reduced. 

As usually is the case when a scarci- 
ty exists, demand at the end of the 
year assumed gigantic proportions, the 
cumulative result of half a year of 
repression and lowered production. 
With this heavy demand unfilled the 
prospects for active trade in 1920 are 
bright and the mills seem likely to 
have full order books for many 
months, unless some unforeseen con 
dition intervenes to cut off demand 
Late in the year the probable nail 
demands for 1920 were placed at 
20,000,000 kegs and in view of the 
heavy orders for 1919 delivery carried 
over, some doubt was expressed as to 
how these wants would be supplied 

A change in policy at the begin- 
ning of the year caused the issuing of 
a new price list on fencing, increas- 
ing the spread over fencing wire and 
eliminating many styles of fence. The 
previous concession to manufacturers 
also was cut out, as its necessity 


passed with the end of the war. 


to Mill Pipe 


in along in March, while by June 
makers were sold months ahead. The 
last half of the year began with 
capacity in this class of tubular goods 
booked to the end of the year. This 
excessive demand in oil and gas pipe 
continued right up to the beginning 
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. * | . 
Changes in Discounts of Standard Steel Pipe 
Sizes Butt Weld 
in Basing Discount 
Date inches Black Galv. 
ee Rn OR MUR, B, BOBO. ccc cc cccccccesccvecccccccecs 4 to 6 78 68 
ee A BD OD GR, 8, BORD. cc ccc ccccccccccccccccccccece 2to3 80 70 
Tee a eer re eeeeeeeTeerereee 2to3 81 74 
ee TE BE BE Roccccccesecccessscccessesccces 2to3 83 76 
TE Es oe cc ccccccasteseccccccecccecs 2to3 83 76 
re Me BL? BOER ccc cccccsesccccccccccccecece 2to3 2 75 
July 1, 1913 te July 24, 1912... .. ccc cee encccecececscsees 2to3 82 75 
July 24, 1912 to Sep. 10, 1912.......cccecccccccccescccceees 2to3 81 74 
Mm, BO, BOE OO.Gem. 2, 19TB... nc crccccccccvcccvcccccceces 2to3 80 72 
Jan. 9 "SS rere rere rrr eres % to3 80 71% 
Apr. 13. 1918 te May 27, 1918... ....cccccccresvvccrccccsves % to3 79! 71 
May 27, 1913 to Aug th cine deen bedekee (06s édasver % to3 79 70% 
ee rr OO WE, BE, BEER scccccccvccevesscecocccccceses ¥% to3 80 71% 
Oct. 27, 1913 to Feb Lt eedekedpecksde40edebe68e on 6a % to3 80 71% 
i ML) Mi, BE. oo oc ewescccteucocesscoosecese \% to3 79! 71 
Apr. 20, 1914 te Nev. 2, 1914... ...cccccccvccccccrccccvcess 4 to 3 80 71% 
ee ee” BE. BE. cosececcceccseceseseccssocece % to3 82 72% 
ee ee ee BE ce ccc cas secccscccemencccecccne % to3 80 69! 
Bier SBR OW Se A, BORB... ccc cciccccccctscsesccccece % to3 79 68! 
a OD SO BU, BOEMacccccccccecccecesscconseseces % to3 79 63! 
rr er ee i Ph i cb cccbvrecacevepeesecesececes % to3 79 57! 
Aug. 15, 1915 to Nov ht hoe ts ceened 640s 466% 0040408 % to3 79 63! 
Nov 1, 1915 to Jan Dc .becteeb-aSeueCb ereeee es ceetere 4% to3 78 63! 
Jan. 4, 1916 te Jan. 20, 1916.......... icieadebe Piaken % to3 77 621 
ee ee OO BE BEB ccensencsvetecesecceveccosecs 4% to3 76 60! 
eo. io a.e sve 009 0s 00.0eees aceene % to3 75 59! 
er Oe eB BER s a ccwcccccccesccccvecccocesses % to3 74 57! 
ee, Ee BE OO Bee, Ge, BORG. cc cccccccccccccccvccecccccace 44 to3 73 5! 
rr ee ee ee Ce these ee seneeasecevcesesese 4 to3 72 53! 
Bee SE TENS OO By BG, WB. ccc cccvcccccseccsecs 4 to3 70 50! 
July 34, 1916 toe Sept. 7, BO1G.. 2... ccccccccvcceccccccccees 4 to3 70 55 
Sept. 7, 1916 to Nov. 1, 1916... ... ccc ecevcccnseccnccescees % to 3 69 55 
ee ee er Pi, Coa sce ates es erceverecoccoes % to3 69 55! 
Nev. 15, 1916 te Dee. 4, 1091S... nc ccccccccccsescceces 4 to3 68 54! 
Dec. 4, 1916 to Dec. 30, 1916............54-- 44 to3 66 52 
ee ee ee Oe CO. BEG, oo cc cccsecccessoese % to3 64 7) 
Feb. 14, 1917 to Mar PT coe bbUusbe0e 6600s 6odbensesee 4% to3 62 48 
re) ee ro Te, ww peep roceeteseseeseseccoeces 4% to3 60 16 
Apr. 2, 1917 to Nov > errr 4% to3 55 41 
Mov. 6, BOTT te dam, 1, 3999... cccccccvecscccccccccess % to 3 51 37 
Jan. 1919 to Mar. 21, 1919.......... % to3 54 $0! 
i 2. EE Gb os Ch ceceess Ses eeucceccoes 4% to3 57! 44 
of 1920, and makers enter the new rooming or office space existed at 
year with heavy obligations on their the end of the year. 
books which will take up capacities The opening of the new year finds 
for several months. all of the manufacturers -of pipe 
So unlimited do the future possi- with a heavy accumulation of busi- 
bilities of the oil industry appear tha ness in both oil country and mer- 
it is not surprising makers of of: chant pipe, the result largely of the 
country goods look as they do merely unsettled labor conditions of the last 
upon 1920 simply as the first of many quarter of 1919. Curtailment in the 
years of huge demands for pipe for output of the mills has created de- 
this purpose. While some concern mands upon the jobbers that has 
is felt in the steel trade that there left them bare of supplies. The strike 


may not be enough steel to meet both 
the present obligations of the manu- 
the large requirements 
out this 
this is a 


and 
come 


facturers 
likely to 
the railroads, 
is giving the pipe manufacturers little 
tubu- 


from 
that 


year 
matter 
or no anxiety. This is because 
lar products largely are made of bes- 
semer steel or wrought iron. More- 
over none of the latter is going into 
pipe because of its cost. Not 
alone in oil country pipe, however, 
does the year of 1920 promise to be 
The pros- 


line 


an exceedingly busy one. 
pect for a countrywide building cam- 
paign which would involve huge 
mands for merchant or standard pipe, 
extremely good. 
the way 
buildings 
scale in 
in the 
housing, 


de- 
is considered as 
While construction 
house, hotel and office 

fairly extensive 
was not a city 
sufficient 


new in 
of 
on a 
there 


where 


was 
1919, 
country 


of the iron and steel workmen, though 
directed at the Steel 
poration did not much affect its pipe- 


primarily cor- 
making subsidiary, the National Tube 
Co. 
pany at Benwood, W. Va., went down 


The Riverside plant of this com- 


on the first day of the strike, but 
outside this and a temporary suspen- 
sion at one of its Pittsburgh plants, 
it was able to keep all works going 


and most of the time practically full. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., also 


escaped serious results from the 
walkout of Sept. 22, but the other 
large makers of tubular goods wer¢ 
less fortunate. The Youngstown 


Sheet & Tube Co. and the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., the Wheeling Steel 
& Iron Co., and LaBelle Iron Worxs, 
were to were 
in 


and 
to 
Co. 


also 


suspend 
time getting back 
The A. M. Byers 
Chalfant & Co., 


forced 


a long pro- 
duction. and 
Spang, were 
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All com- 
pro- 


forced to close for a time. 
panies were obliged to reduce 
duction again in December as the re- 
sut of the coal strike. 

In common with all iron and 
products, the outset of 1918 
marked by a period of light demands 
for wrought pipe. The reduction in 
prices of both steel and wrought iron 
pipe of $6 per ton, putting the base 
standard steel pipe to 
black 40% per 


recommended 


steel 
was 


discounts on 
54 per cent 
cent on galvanized, 
the last meeting of the general com- 
of the American Iron and 
institute war industries 
December, 1918, failed to 
confidence. The latter 
hand-to-mouth 
the few 
General 


on and 


at 





mittee 
Steel 
board 


and the 
in 
give buyers 


were incined to a 
buying 


months 


poicy during first 
of the 


was not 


year. busi- 


greatly stimulated by 
a second cut March 21, 
by the Manufacturers as the result of 
the efforts of the industrial boa-d. 
This reduction which 
o> $7 brought the 


ness 


on adopted 


was 3% points 


per ton, discount 


standard steel 


44 


and 


on the base sizes of 


pip¢ 


cent, 


to 57% per cent, and per 


respectively, on black gal 


Although 


makers 


vanized. there were ré 
shadi i! 


the 


that some were 


the 


ports 


early part of 


held 


more 


prices during 


summer, these discounts through 


the general 


out the year as 


basis of business by most makers 


! he 
1G, when 
Co 


came on July 


Steel & 


o! é 


deviation 
Wheeling 


an 


only 
the Iron 


announced increase 


buttweld 


pipe. 


points on and of 5 


on lapweld 


Seamless Tubes in 


quote d 


pipe, 
cent 


Makers of wrought 


the base sizes of buttweld 


to 1lY 
count 


dis 
dis 
outset o? 
dis 


cut ol 


inches, at 
black and 20 
galvanized at 
They held to 
March 21, 
$7 per 


the 


per 


on per cent 


count on the 


the these 


year 


counts until when a 
made 


ad 


on lapweld and $10 


3Y, points, or otn was 


Effective Oct. 28, 


t Was 
vanced $8 per ton 


price 


The new discounts were 


18 


cr buttweld 
34V 


spectively 


cent, re 
butt 
black 


base 


per cent and per 


on the base sizes of 


30% cent on 


the 


weld and per 


and 17 on galvanized in 
1 


sizes, to 6 inches, of lapweld pipe 
Activity 
tubes was not particularly brisk until 
late the 
tubes were in good demand from 
Lack of 
during 
check 


as a 


in boiler and mechanical 
seamless 
the 


much 


in year, though 


automobile builders. 


building the year 
and the 


result 


locomotive 
kept 
large 
of the 

strictive 


tubes in 
left 
the 


upon 


boiler 


tonnages over 


ending of war, was a re- 


influence business while 


they were available. 














Ferroalloy Year in Three Phases 


Period of Liquidation Followed by One of Competition, Brings Stage Where 
Demand Exceeds Supply —British Ferromanganese Returns as Factor 


—Conditions Incident to War End Are Chief Influence 


HREE well defined phases char- 

acterized ferromanganese trade 

during 1919. First of these was 
the period of liquidation that occupied 
almost all the first half and which, in 
fact, did not culminate until the begin- 
ning of the last quarter. Second was 
the competition which developed in mid- 
summer between English and domestic 
makers. In the third phase, during the 
last quarter, the process of liquidation 
had come to an end and the supply of 
the metal was scarce, so that the market 
turned steadily stronger. 

During the period of liquidation, the 
producers of ferromanganese, both do 
mestic and foreign, were interested main 
ly in delivering tonnage due on old con 
tracts. The amount of new _ business 
offering was of small proportions and 
there was no incentive to attempt to 
stimulate buying by reducing prices 
During this period the market was de 
termined by the prices done on resale 
lots, and it was usual for resale prices 
to range $25 to $75 a ton below the 
quotations which producers were asking 
There were some exceptions to this rule 
In the latter part of February, 80 per 
cent ferromanganese was offered at first 
hand at $150, delivered, which about 
represented the resale market at that 
time Early in March, however, this 
figure was withdrawn by the single pro 
ducer who had offered it. Makers then 
again quoted the $225, delivered, figur« 
which they were asking and in some 
cases, obtaining, when the year opened 
Toward the end of March, when re 
sellers were offering at $110 to $120, 
delivered, and after one maker had sold 
considerable metal at $130, the producers’ 
price was lowered to $150, delivered, on 
80 per cent. In May the furnaces con 
tinued to ask $150, although one maker 
sold some 80 per cent at $110, which 
then represented the resale market. At 
the opening of June, the first hands re 
duced their price to $125, delivered, and 
before the month was half over, reduced 
further, taking ‘several thousand tons 
of 78 to 82 per cent metal at prices 
ranging from $110 to $120, delivered 
Before the end of June, the price had 
gone to $110, flat. This was the first 
real business of the year and altogether 
during June at least 10,000 to 15,000 
tons were placed on order books. \ 
feature of the resale business that domi- 
nated the market during the first hali 
was that in many cases the metal was 


offered by interests which were less 
anxious to sell than to establish a price 
on which to base claims against the gov- 
ernment. 

The second period, that of sharp com- 
petition between the makers developed 
early in July. This period was char 
acterized by a trade contest both between 
English producers and between English 
and domestic producers. Early in July 
American producers put up their asking 
price to $125, delivered, feeling that this 
move was justified by the volume of 
business which had been placed on their 
books This f 
cance with respect to new business, how 


ever, and by the middle of the month a 


gure proved of no signif 


fair amount of new tonnage was booked 
at $115. Importers as early as March 
had been authorized to offer English 
ferromanganese, guaranteed to contain 
76 per cent, at $150, c.i.f. tidewater, and 
in May this figure was reduced to $145 
It was not until the latter part of July 
that English metal really became a 
factor At that time, English ferro 
manganese was offered at $105, tide 
water, equivalent to around $110, deliv 
ered at consuming plants This figure 
herefore, was, in effect a price com 
petitive with the $110 quotation gt which 
the domestic makers sold heavily in 
June During August the competitior 
by English metal became stronger and 
sales of several thousand tons wer 
made at $100, tidewater, with the result 
that domestic makers in some cases 
quoted $105, delivered, in order to ob 
tain some of the business offered, which 
then aggregated several thousand tons 
Toward the end of August the importers 
closed orders at least 3000 to 4000 tons 
at $95, tidewater 

There then developed an unusual 
action whose effect was to discourage 
competition from England. At the end 
of August, domestic producers laid a 
formal charge before the federal trade 
commission that the importers and Brit 
ish producers were violating the so-called 
anti-dumping law by selling ferroman 
ganese here at prices lower than their 
domestic market, and with the intention 
of driving the American makers out of 
business. Although the American makers 
appeared in Washington and were grant 
ed a hearing by the federal trade com 
mission, the disposition of the charge, 
because of prior matters engaging the 
attention of the trade commission, was 


postponed indefinitely. But the effect 
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of the action was immediate. It re- 
sulted, practically in the withdrawal of 
the English producers as active competi- 
tors for American business. Around 
the middle of September and October 
English ferromanganese was to be had 
at $105, tidewater, and early in October, 
one importer was authorized by his 
principal to offer at $100, tidewater, 
which, in view of a reduction in the 
market in England, and of the un 
tavorable exchange rate, was said to be 
the equivalent of the English domestic 
price. Still another importer made offers 
at $110, delivered. There also was a 
quotation of $103, tidewater. Some sales 
were made at these figures but they did 
not involve any important tonnages as 
far as known. During November, English 
ferromanganese virtually was not a 
factor About the middle of November 
one importer was authorized to quote 
$125, tidewater Inasmuch as this fig 
ure was $15 higher than the domestic 
market, it signified, in effect, that this 
English interest was willing to take 
1920 business when the market reached 
that level \s a matter of fact, the 
English producers at that time were not 
anxious to sell, largely because of the 
good sized volume of business they had 
on their books from consumers at home 

The last half of November was 
marked by active buying from domestic 
makers for delivery over the first half 
of 1920. In view of the liquidation of 
stocks during the earlier portion of the 
year, and the curtailment of production 
to meet actual demand, combined with 
the practical withdrawal of the English 
makers, the inception of this buying 
movement found the market in a very 
Satistactory statistical position All sur 
plus stocks had been absorbed by con 
sumers and there was a total lack of 
pressure to sell. This business, amount 
ing to a good many thousands of tons, 
was taken at $110, delivered, but it led 
to an advance, in the last week of the 
month to $120 Toward the last of the 
month sales of size were made at the 
new figure, following which importers 
began to offer English metal for first 
quarter at $110, c.i.f. tidewater. 

With 70 per cent ferromanganese the 
standard during the war, in order to 
permit the use of the domestic ores, 
and thus cut down the amount of ship 
ping required in bringing in high grade 
foreign manganese ore, metal of this 


grade was a market factor early in the 
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year. But the production of 80 per 
cent was resumed as soon as practicable 
after the armistice was signed, and by 
February such sales again featured the 
market. Inasmuch as the early part of 
the year was a period of liquidation 
and of steadily declining prices, and the 
demand was so slight that there was nu 
firm price level, resales comprised most 
of the business. One feature of this 
situation was the lack of a recognized 
differential between the prices on 70 
per cent and 80 per cent. As the year 
progressed and the stocks of 70 per 
cent were absorbed, the latter grade took 
rank as off-quality metal and brought a 
lower price on a unitage basis, as a rule, 
than 80 per cent. Roughly speaking there 
was practically no distinction as to prices 
on 70 and 80 per cent during January, 
February, March and April, with respect 
to the figures that obtained on resale. 
In May, 70 per cent was quoted at 
around $100, as compared with $110 for 
80 per cent. In June, July, August, 
September and October, the 70 per cent 
market averaged around $90. Toward 
the latter part of November there was a 
slightly stronger market for off-ferro- 
manganese due to the scarcity of 80 per 
cent for spot and nearby shipment. 

It was estimated that when the year 
began, about 20,000 tons of English 
ferromanganese were due on old con- 
tracts. On Jan. 13 importers received 
telegrams from the war trade board 
that they might have licenses for im- 
porting tonnages contracted for prior to 
April 6, 1917. The larger part of this 
metal had been sold during 1916, at 
prices generally ranging from $174 to 
$175, tidewater, but some had been 
placed at $38. Although it was not 
until April that the war trade board 
announced ferromanganese and spiegel- 
eisen might be imported freely there- 
after, the effect with reference to ton- 
nages booked after April 6, 1917, was 
not pronounced, since during February 
and March importers ,had obtained 
licenses for the metal previously dis- 
posed of. In a number of cases English 
producers married these old unfilled 
tonnages to new contracts, with result- 
ing prices about equal to the resale 
market at the time. 


Spiegel Has Backward Year 


Spiegeleisen, excepting for the fact 
that domestic producers did not meet 
with any foreign competition for home 
business, underwent the same conditions 
as ferromanganese. Liquidation pro- 
ceeded without interruption during the 
first half, and during the second half 
it was not until December that prices 
showed an upward tendency. In No- 


vember was witnessed the singular spec- 
tacle of an active business in spiegeleisen 
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at prices lower than those on foundry 
pig iron. 

At the beginning of the year 16 per 
cent spiegeleisen was quoted nominally 
at $67.50, furnace, and before the end 
of the month had dropped to $60, while 
20 per cent was at $67. The latter grade 
again was coming into the market be- 
cause the war ban on metal higher than 
16 per cent had been lifted. By the end 
of February 16 per cent was to be had 
at $45, furnace, and 20 per cent at $50. 
By the end of April there were resales 
at $33 to $35, furnace, for metal rang- 
ing from 16 to 20 per cent and in May 
there was further business at this level. 
In April an Italian buyer placed an 
order for several hundred tons but the 
sale was not consummated because of 
the inability of the buyer to get permis- 
sion of his government to establish the 
necessary credit here. Resales in May 
carried the market to lower than $30. 
In the latter part of May there de- 
veloped the first important sale since 
the armistice; this involved 2000 tons 
sold at first hand at $27.50, furnace, for 
month sales of several thousand tons of 
16 per cent. There followed in the same 
similar grade at $25 to $27.50, furnace, 
plus a differential of 6234 cents for 
each additional unit. This business had 
the effect of putting the market upon an 
even keel, and there followed, in June, 
sales of round tonnages at $30 to $32.50, 
furnace, for 16 to 20 per cent. In July, 
several thousand tons of 18 to 22 per 
cent were sold at $30, furnace. The mar- 
ket continued to reflect a consistently 
upward tendency, prices on round ton- 
nages ranging up to $33 and $34, furnace, 
for 18 to 22 per cent, while in numerous 
instances $35 was obtained. During the 
summer and fall there were sales of 
large tonnages for export, to Italy, 
Holland and Belgium particularly. In 
the latter part of November a domestic 
buying movement of large size devel- 
oped, mostly for first half delivery, at 
$35, furnace, for 18 to 22 per cent metal. 
Following this, at the end of November, 
one maker advanced his price to $45, 
although metal still was obtainable from 
other producers at $35. 

Average contract prices of ferro- 
manganese at seaboard during 1916, and 
delivered at consumer’s plants during 
1917, 1918 and 1919, are as follows: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 


a $212.50* $250.00 $175.00 $110.00 
February .... 165.00 250.00 192.00 140.00 
nn. géeenesu 124.00 250.00 212 50 175.00 
ME cosceoes 113.75 250.00 250.00 175.00 
ue. heaes eaae 110.00 250.00% 375.00 175.00 
BE sGuacoses 111.75 250.00* 400.00 175.00 
M* eonesese 111.00 25000* 400.00 175.00 
eer 110.00 250.00% 387.50 170.00 
September .... 105.00 250.00* 380.00 164.00 
October ...... 110.00 250.00* 300.00 160.00 
November .... 110.00 250.008 247.50 155.00 


December ..2- 0  cccese 236.00 247.50 162.50 


*Prices from May, 1918, to January, 1919. in- 
clusive. were based on 70 per cent ferromanganese. 
All other prices in above table were based on 80 per 


cent metal. 
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Average monthly prices for spiegeleisen 
follow: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


January $67.50* $59.00 $57.50 $32.50 $25.00 
February 52.50% 59.00 66.25 42.50 25.50 


March 42.50° 65.50 77.50 55.00 26.00 
April 34.50% 70.00% 76.75 60.00 26.00 
May 31.35% 71.00% 78.00 60.00 26.00 
June 27.50% 75.00% 83.00 55.00 26.00 
July 34.00 75.00% 85.00 47.50 26.00 
August 34.00 75.00% 81.25 47.50 26.00 


September 34.00 75.00* 80.50 45.00 29.00 
October 34.00 75.00% 73.50 40.00 30.00 
November 34.00 75.00* 63.25 45.00 30.00 
December 35.00 72.50* 60.00 50.00 30.00 


*Prices from and including April, 1918, and 
to and including June, 1919, are for 16 per 
cent spiegeleisen. All other prices apply to 20 
per cent metal. 


Manganese Ore Stocks Large 


Stocks of manganese ore at furnaces, 
or due on old contracts, were unusually 
Jarge at the beginning of the year. This 
ore generally had been bought at high 
prices prevailing during 1918 so that the 
comparatively low market on ferroman- 
ganese during 1919 spelled actual loss 
to producers of the latter metal. AID 
through the year buying of ore lagged. 
The first sale of any consequence oc- 
curred the latter part of January, 2500 
tons of Brazilian mineral for nearby 
arrival bringing 85 cents a unit at tide- 
water. At that time the market on 
Brazilian ore for early shipment was 
about 75 to 80 cents although this level 
was a nominal one. In June a lot of 
8000 tons of Brazilian ore was closed 
at 60 cents a unit, tidewater and a ton- 
nage of Indian ore of about the same 
size also was sold at that time. During 
the third quarter there were scattered 
sales, both by first and second hands, 
at prices ranging from 45 to 55 cents. 
Toward the latter part of November 
more interest in manganese ore was 
shown and in some cases consumers ex- 
pressed a willingness to pay close to 60 
cents a unit. 

Conclusion 
liquidation of stocks dominated the 
markets for the specialties among the 
ferroalloys during 1919. Prices ds-- 
clined almost steadily from the time 
of the armistice, Nov. 11, 1918, to the 
autumn cf 191%, shea there was a 
tendency toward steadiness, indicat- 
ing the cost levels had been about 
reached, if not pssed in some lines. 
Production was curtailed drastically, 
but the large stocks existing at the 
timme of the armistice assured a suffi- 
cient supply of several of the alloys 
during much of the year. 

Ferrovanadium was, an exception to 


of war demand and 


this rule. Fire at the plant of the 
Primos Chemical Co. in Colorado 
kept this producer out of the market 


a large part of the year. Landslides 
and other difficulties at Peruvian prop- 
erties of the Vanadium Corp. of 
America also were reported, which 
together with transportation difficul- 
ties curtailed the supply of the prin- 
cipal produccr. The market for fer- 
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rovanadium opened the year at above 
$5 a pound and by May a shortage 
was feared and buying was heavy, 
putting prices of high grade ferro- 
vanadium to arouni $759 a pound 
contained, for hig: grade material. 
Later the leading prodacer offered 
alloy at around $5.5) 1 pound con- 
tained for alloy ruaning high in sili- 
con, in wholesale quantities, while 
low silicon alloy settled to around $7 
a pound contained, where it closed 
the year. 

The ferrotungsten market experi- 
enced a prolonged period of liquida- 
tion, in which prices were marked 
down from $2.65 a pound contained 
at the time of the armistice to $1.10 
by December, 1919. The decline in 
prices was accelerated by low priced 
offerings of ferrotungsten, 
particularly from England. The de- 
cline was particularly abrupt in the 
Quota- 


foreign 


early months of the year. 
tions on various dates follow: Nov. 
11, 1918, $2.65 a pound contained; 
Tan. 1, 1919, $2.35; Feb. 1, $2.10 to 


ype. 
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$2.20; March 1, $2 to $2.15; April 1, 
$1.75; May, $1.40; June, $1.30 to $1.35; 
July, $1.25 to $1.30; Aug. 1, $1.20 to 
$1.25: Sept. 1, $1.20 to $1.25; Oct. 1, 
$1.15 to $1.20; Nov. 1, $1.15 to $1.20; 
Dec. 1, $1.10 to $1.20. 
plies of tungsten in the form of ferro- 


Heavy sup- 


tungsten, tool steel and tungsten con- 
centrates kept the market depressed 
during the year. 

The ferrochrome market was slower 
in passing through the period of 
liquidation and readjustment, quota- 
tions holding fairly steady in the 
early months of the year, but later 


on, offerings of French and English 


alloy brought prices down The quo- 
tation for ferrochrome containing O00 
to 70 per cent chromium and 6 to 8 
per cent carbon was 35 to 37 cents 


a pound contained at the time of the 


armistice. This price held almost to 
February, when it declined to 30 
to 35 cents, then to 30 to 32 cents, 
where it remained until August 


About this time some lots of foreign 
alloy were sold as low as 20 cents a 
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pound, delivered, duty paid and the 
domestic market dipped temporarily 


to 22 to 24 cents, whence it rapidly 


recovered to 27 to 29 cents in Novem- 
ber. There was some _ tendency 
toward cutting this price in Novem- 
ber and December, on large contracts 
for 1920 delivery. 

The 50 per cent ferrosilicon mar- 
ket declined sharply, due to large 
stocks and overcapacity for peace con- 
sumption. The leading producer did 
not enter the market during the year, 
producit 
0 


ig only on old contracts. The 
I 5 
$155 a ton, delivered, at the time of 


rice of per cent ferrotungsten was 
the armistice. By May the _ gen- 
eral quotation was $100, but prices 
were made on resale lots as low as 
$75 a ton. Resale alloy made the 
market a large part of the _ year. 
Some producers never quoted below 
$90 a ton, but actual business con- 
summated from May on was at levels 
] ‘ 


o $80 a ton, delivered. In 


December the market was $80 to $85 


1919 Tin Plate Output Shows Falling Off 


N THE past 20 years, or since 

some attempt has been made to 

Keep a record of tin plate produc- 
tion, there have been only two years 
when the output of the mills of the 
country has fallen behind that of the 
preceding year and 1919 was one of 
them. The explanation is simple and 
is to be found in the first place in 
the fact that the abrupt termina- 
ion of the war left the container 
manufacturers with huge stocks of 
tin plate, which, of course, restricted 
new demands and production during 
the early part of 1919; and secondly, 
in the fact that no branch of the 
industry suffered more severely as a 
result of the walkout of the steel 
workmen on Sept. 22 as did the tin plate 
mills. 

Just before the outbreak of the 
strike 95 per cent of the tin plate 
capacity of the country was in opera- 
tion; at the end of the first week of 
the disturbance, less than 50 per cent 
Although 
the recovery was pretty constant from 
then on, the end of November found 
them running only about 75 per cent 
full, while on account of the intro- 
duction of numerous green hands dur- 
ing the strike period, production was 
considerably out of line with the 
amount of capacity engaged. Then, 
the strike of the coal miners which 
had been on since Nov. 1, became a 
restrictive factor in production. Sev- 


of the mills were running. 


eral plants, including some of those 


of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. and the independents were obliged 
to shut down in whole or in part be- 
cause of the insufficient supply of 
fuel. 

Labor disturbances could not have 
come at a worse time for the in- 
dustry, for there probably was not a 
manufacturer in the country who, at 
the time of the steel plant strike was 
not sold ahead at least to Dec. 1, 
while some had obligations that would 
have required the last quarter of the 
year at a normal rate of mill opera- 
tion to complete. It developed during 
the summer that packers had greatly 
underestimated the perishable food 
crops; this entailed a run on the 
can manufacturers, who in turn had 
underestimated their tin plate re- 
quirements and the rush to buy the 
latter was feverish and excited in the 
late summer as it was sluggish an 
restricted during the first half of the 
year. 


Meet Demand From Stocks 


Thanks to fairly generous stock; 
in the warehouses of the tin plate 
maker, which it might be said in some 
cases existed because of a desire on 
the part of manufacturers to keep 
their men at work over a dull period. 
these requirements were fairly well 
provided. But there was some accu- 
mulation of orders which could not 
be filled and on top of these were 


export sales of huge _ proportions, 


riginating trom every quarter of the 
gl 
estimated as early as the middle of 
November, before the strike of the 
coal miners was regarded as serious 


obe where tin plate is used. It was 


or that it would be productive of a 
curtailment of output, that the carry- 
over of 1919 business into 1920, would 
be 8,000,000 base boxes. In view of 
the fact that several plants were 
obliged to suspend in December on 
account of the coal shortage, a further 
piling up of business resulted. 

While the theoretic annual capac- 
ity of the tin plate mills of the coun- 
try is approximately 40,000,000 base 
boxes, every plant in the country 
would have to run full every working 
day of the year to attain that mark. 
In the past, 90 per cent has been 
normal maximum capacity and in the 
past few years even that mark has 
been attained only for a few months. 
The prediction appears safe that few 
mills will complete their present obli- 
gations before the end of March and 
some probably will be working on old 
business even farther into the new 
year. Labor enters largely into any 
forecast of the immediate future of 
the industry. Though labor troubles 
at the mills were practically elimi- 
nated before the first of December, 
it must be recalled the supply of 
workmen was none too plentiful when 
the trouble started. Furthermore, for- 
eign workmen, numerous in the tin 
plate mills, have left the country in 
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large numbers during the existence of 
the trouble. 

It usually happens that whén the 
industry experiences a lean year, as 
it did in the one just ended, the suc- 
ceeding year makes up for it. When 
consumers experience a long period 
of short supplies, as they have in 
the past few months, they usually 
take care not to be caught this way 
again. With this prospect coupled 
with the large bookings now before 
them, 1920 gives promise as being a 
year in the matter of output an¢ 
consumption as last year was small. 

Not only did a big carryover of 
tinplate by manufacturers hamper 
business in the first half of last year 
and bring the operations of the mills 
to about 50 per cent of capacity well 
over this period but the fact that 
many packers of foodstuffs obeyed 
the injunction of the war industries 
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board late in 1918 and laid plans for 
substituting paper and _ cardboard 
containers for tin ones, left most of 
them with big stocks of the substi- 
tute material. This consequently cut 
into tin plate demands. 

Prices kept within a narrow groove 
during the year. The final meeting in 
December, 1918, between the price 
committee of the American Iron and 
Steel institute and the war industries 
board resulted in a price effective 
Jan. 1, 1919, of $7.35 per base box. 
Pittsburgh, for standard coke tin plate. 
This price was fairly well maintained 
on new mill business, but shaded con- 
siderably on resale material during 
the first three months. Then came 
another revision downward to $7 per 
base box, Pittsburgh, through the 
agreement of producers effected 
through the industrial board. 

Though in the main, there was; 
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fairly general adherence by all mak- 
ers to thf§ figure, more or less ton- 
nages were booked during the middle 
of the year at much below tha 
figure. As low as $6.40 per base box 
then was accepted by some manufac- 
turers, anxious to keep their mills go- 
ing, but with the development of the 
demand from foreign countries and 
from the domestic packers who had 
not properly estimated their require- 
ments, later in the year, the market 
stiffened to the scheduled price. Some 
export business was done late in the 
year as high as $7.50 and even $8 
per base box, Pittsburgh. On Nov. 
15, the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. opened its books for first half 
business which it announced would be 
by allotment, due to its soldup con- 
dition and the same price also was 
named by the independent companies 
to regular customers. 


Railroad Buying of Meager Proportions 


CTIVITIES in the rail market 
during 1919 fell into three well 
defined stages. The first of 

these was the production and ship- 
ment of large tonnages of rails on old 
contracts placed by the railroads in 
1917 and 1918 and which had been 
held up by the need for steel! for 
war purposes. The second develop- 
ment included the rail orders placed 
by the railroad administration and 
the controversy carried on by the rail- 
road administration with respect to 
rail prices. The third phase of the 
year’s activities included the arrange- 
ments into which the corporate own- 
ers of the railroads entered or pro- 
posed to enter with respect to rail 
tonnages to be delivered during 192v. 
When the year started the mills 
were delivering tonnages on order 
which had been placed at prices rang- 
ing from $38 to $45, and the effe:t 
of these deliveries, in conjunction 
with federal control, was to prevert 
new buying of size by the individual 
roads. In February, it became known 
that the railroads had indicated to 
the railroad administration that they 
needed a total of 530,000 tons of rails, 
and it was expected that these re- 
quirements would lead to the placing 
of heavy tonnages by the administra- 
tion. But these expectations were 
doomed to disappointment as the rail- 
road administration during the year 
placed orders for only 200,000 tons. 
Base prices on standard rails at the 
beginning of the year were $55, mill, 
for bessemer, and $57 for open hearth 
At the meeting of steelmakers with 
the industrial board March 21, the 


prices were reduced to $45 and $47, 
respectively. This price level aroused 
much complaint on the part of the 
railroad administration officials, who, 
on May 9, met the steel men and 
sought to show that the figures must 
be lowered. The steel men stuck by 
their guns, however, and asserted that 
costs made it impracticable to quote 
lower than $45 and $47. These prices 
remained in effect over the remainder 
of the year. There was some varia- 
tion with respect to foreign business. 
On foreign inquiries, domestic rail 
makers for a time after March 21, 
quoted $5 a ton higher than the do- 
mestic market, but this advance was 
not obtained to any extent, until in 
the last quarter prices on export rails 
ranged up to $5 higher. 

Toward the end of the year, when it 
seemed likely that the control of the 
roads would revert back to their own- 
ers, the latter took steps to provide 
for rail requirements over 1920. One 
of the first roads to distribute ton- 
nage was the Pennsylvania railroad 
which placed 56,000 tons with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 88,000 with the 
Carnegie Sieel Co., 30,000 with the 
Cambria Steel Co. and 12,000 tons 
with the Lackawanna Steel Co. This 
business was placed tentatively, to be 
canceled in case the roads were not 
returned to their owners; the prices 
were left to be fixed later 

Car orders during the past year 
fell off materially, total bookings run- 
ning around 20,000. This is less than 
the total placed in any. one of five 
months in the record year of 1918, and 
is approximately one-tenth of the ag- 


gregate number of awards in that 
year. With the exception of 3180 
cars placed by the Canadian railroads 
in January, the first five months were 
exceedingly dull. In June, there was 
an increase in general bookings which 
continued until November, wie. 
ders again fell off. A feature of the 
year’s buying was a preponderance of 
demand for tank cars; in fact the 
largest single order of the year was 
for 5500 of these cars, allotted in the 
last quarter. An order for 1400 tank 
cars was placed in July In Octo- 
ber, Belgium bought 1000 gondolas 
from the United States government. 
Total car orders placed with the 
American builders by months, as com- 
piled by Tue Iron Trave Review for 


the past several years, are as follows: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 

Ee. scatsne $180 200 15,000 21,700 
February ..... 60 $575 7,750 12,900 
PD t<¢pedeaae 150 2,190 21,500 8,750 
hie 575 $1,150 4,250 7,000 
May 60 70,165 15.000 4,225 
Jime 1,010 400 8.200 1.300 
an): s—eweesees 2,510 30,000 8.650 2.600 
August a . ae 10,000 13,000 15,025 
September . BOTS 4,000 1,100 15,500 
(et ober ceendeon ee 40,900 42. 800 26,000 
November ...... 350 200 10,000 7.000 
December ...... 1,000 8§,000* 1,000 19,600 

 ccuaness 20.045 201,780 148,250 171,600 


*Estimated 

Buying of locomotives was prin- 
cipally for foreign account. Out of 
more than 445 locomotives reported 
placed, 364 were for export 

Light rails were in poor demand 
early in the year but, along with other 
steel products, improved as the year 
progressed. On Jan. 1, the 3.00c, mill, 
price that had prevailed, was reduced 
to 2.75c. On March 21, the price 


was reduced to 2.45c. 
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lates Are Slowest to Respond 


Lack of Railroad Buying Has Much Influence on Market in 1919—Strikes Bring 
About Shortened Supply and Stronger Prices Toward Year's Close 


—Foreign Buying is Important Factor 


HILE plates practically were 

the last of the important fin 

ished steel products to recover 
from the process of liquidation which 
stretched over a large portion of 1919, 
the strength which characterized that 
market in the latter part of the year 
is surprising when it is considered that 
productive capacity at the beginning 
of the year was practically 40 per cent 
greater than before the war. The great 
scarcity of plates which began to be 
felt in October and which prevailed 
during November and December was 
due largely to the extent to which the 
general steel strike interferred with pro- 
duction However, demand for plates 
before the strike had shown such im- 
provement that in August the market 
reports in THe Iron Trape ReEvIEw 
from the various districts showed mills 
in the Chicago district to be running 
full, and with enough business on their 
books to keep them busy for several 
months Mills in Ohio and, in some 
cases, in the Pittsburgh district, then 


were running full, d plants in the 


east, which were the last to benefit 
from the improved demand, were op- 


erating at around 60 per cent. 


Thus there was evidént a very real 


indication of the ability of plate mak- 


ers to disp Se tT the T Mutput (on 
ditions that marked the close of the 
year were in marked contrast to 


those that obtained during the first 


half. When the year opened, the greater 
portion of the tonnage that the mills 
had on their books was in the fori 
yf orders from the Emergency Fleet 
corporation. While the bulk of this 
tonnage ultimately was delivered and 
accepted by the Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration, there was constant agitation 
as to the scope and effects of can- 
cellations, abridgments and revisions of 
the ship contracts in which the various 
plate tonnages were involved. Conse- 
quently the plate mills at no time de- 
rived from the presence of these orders 
on their books the feeling of security 
that they would have had, had accept- 
ance of the tonnages been assure 
The mills also met with a great 
deal of discouragement in connection 
with foreign orders on their books 
These foreign orders had been placed 
by various countries, some at the high 
prices which prevailed before the gov- 
ernment undertook price control, and 
some at the quotations prevailing under 
the government schedule during the 
war. At any rate, while some of this 
tonnage was accepted, including some 
that had been placed at the high prices 
in 1917, there developed great pre 

sure from abroad for the cancellation 


of most of these old orders In many 


ises the mills accepted tnes I 
cellat s, wile ! the incellat 
was arranged subject to the payment 
of a penalty which, on at least some 


practi ally t 


se foreign rders, was fixed at 


good many cases cancellation 


tonnages was followed by the 


placing of new orders from the foreign 


Altogether, foreign buying was 


factor in the plate market during 
Export buying developed on a 
scale in January and there was 


less export buying right along 
the first half, coming mainly 


from Japan, England, Italy, France and 
some extent from other countries, 
including China, India, Australia, South 
America, the West Indies, the Dutch 
Indies, et In fact, American 
during the past year have been 
scattered broadcast over practically the 
world. Although there was good 


buying right along through the 


half, it was not until in the third 


that the export demand reached 


largest proportions. During that 
all of the makers booked con- 
able export tonnage, and a num- 
placed enough business on their 


o take up their capacity through 


he remainder of the year 


November and December large 


tonnages were turned away by 


of the sold-up condition of tie 


: 


Had it not been for the un- 


ble exchange situation export 
ol plates would have been 
larger during 1919 The extent 


requirements that were in mind 
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is reflected in the inquiry that one re- 
sponsible Italian buyer had out early 
in the year 300,000 tons of plates 
and 100,000 to 150,000 tons of shapes 
but which was not closed owing to 
exchange and credit difficulties. 
Owing to the big tonnages that had 
been placed on books during the war, 
production of plates was large during 
the early part of the year. For in- 
stance, the Carnegie Steel Co. in 
March made a record by producing 
138,800 tons of sheared and universal 
plates, which exceeded the previous 
high mark, in May, 1918, by 12,000 
tons. Sut the halting character of 
domestic buying during the first quar- 
ter and to a large extent in the sec- 
ond quarter made it impossible for the 
mills to place new tonnage on their 
books at anything like the rate at 
which they were shipping. One reason 
for the slack domestic baying was the 
discouraging example of the govern- 
ment, and particularly the _ railroad 
administration and the navy department. 
Railroad Director Hines’ refusal to rec- 
ognize the prices that were established 
in March by representative iron and 
steel producers in conference with the 
industrial board of the department of 
commerce, and the hesitancy of the 
navy over placing battleship tonnages, 
did not tend to reassure the average 
buyer. In fact, the example of the gov- 
ernment tended to encourage requests 
for concessions on the part of con- 
sumers, not only on the ground that 
prices were too high but on other 
claims. Some complaint was _ heard 
over the plate price, with reference to 
other prices; some consumers held that 
they ought not to be made to pay more 
for plates than for bars and _ shapes. 
However, the prices that were in 
effect both in the first and second 
quarters represented the lowest levels 
to which makers declared they could 


Jobbers Unable to Keep 


RON and _ steel warehouses en- 

*joyed excellent business during 

1919. Difficulties experienced in 
obtaining material from the mills dur- 
ing much of the time caused con- 
sumers to fall back on store supplies 
for their immediate needs. A _ lower- 
ing of the margin of profit over mil! 
prices also had an effect in stimulat- 
ing buying from this source. The 


former custom had been for ware- 
houses to quote $20 per ton higher 
than mill prices, with freight added. 
Under the revised plan the quotation 
was made $15 per ton higher than 
mill prices, with freight added, a di- 
rect cut of $5 per ton. 
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go with reference to costs. In fact, 
the mills buying their supplies of pig 
iron or slabs complained that the prices 
then prevailing returned them an actual 
loss. 


Costs Delay Price Reduction 


Due to cost considerations, eastern 
mills did not at once adopt the re- 
duction from 3.25c to 3.00c, base Pitts- 
burgh, which went into effect Jan. 1. 
There was very little shading of the 
3.00c figure, although on some excep- 
tional tonnage, including some round 
lots that were placed in the East for 
locomotive construction, 2.90c was done. 
In the Chicago district, some business 
was done at as low as 2.85c, Pittsburgh. 
After the meeting with the industrial 
board on March 21 resulted in a re- 
duction of the plate base to 2.65c, 
Pittsburgh, shading for a time was 
at a minimum. One consumer, the 
Lukens Steel Co. in May advanced its 
price to 2.75c, Pittsburgh or mill, but 
this example was not followed. In the 
same month, with a good many mills 
operating at less than 50 per cnt 
capacity, some business was done at 
concessions. During June some mills 
operated at as low as 20 to 30 per 
cent, and a good deal of the business 
that was taken went at 2.50c to 2.60c. 
The lower prices during those montlis 
prevailed especially on export business 
It was in June that a real improvement 
in buying began to be noted in the 
West and in that month bookings by 
Chicago district mills were 50 per cent 
larger than in May. The _ improve- 
ment continued in the West until a 
number of the makers, by August, ha¢ 
enough business to run them practicall. 
at 100 per cent. But the improvement 
did not become noticeable in the Eas: 
until July, when operations still were 
below 40 per cent in that district. It 
was not until the latter part of Septem- 


When the mills put into effect, Jan. 
1, a lower schedule of prices than 
had prevailed late in 1918, the ware- 
houses followed suit, reducing shapes 
and bars $4 per ton, plates $5 per 
ton and sheets $4 to $7 per ton under 
the final prices fixed during gov 
ernmental regulation. When the mills 
made a further reduction in March, 
following the Peek-Redfield effort to 
regulate prices, the jobhers made an 
equal cut and at that time changed 
the margin of profit as previously 
mentioned. 

The history of the warehouse trade 
for 1919 is one of adjustment to new 
methods of quoting. In May jobbers 
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ber, after the steel strike haé started. 
that eastern operations approiched a 
100 per cent basis. While shding 
tended to disappear when plates ‘i. 
came scarce, and export buyers were 
glad to pay the full price in November 
and December for such tonnage as they 
could pick up, some domestic business 
was done at 2.50c, Pittsburgh, as late 
as December. On the other hand, some 
mills in November and December were 
obtaining premiums and were turning 
away tonnage. Eastern mills at the 
close of the year were obtaining 2.75c, 
Pittsburgh, and in some cases 2.85c. was 


done. First quarter tonnages were 
placed with these mills at prices vary- 
ing from 2.75c, Pittsburgh, to 2.9Uc, 


mill 

Outside of the Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration requirements which took up so 
much of the first half output, and the 
large export demands, a large part of 
the plate business placed during 1919 
came from the oil companies and the 
various interests manufacturing tanks, 
boilers, etc., for the oil interests. Large 
tonnages of plates were placed by the 
shipyards and by the navy for battle- 
ships in the last half, a considerable 
portion going at the 2.50c figure. Con 
siderable demand came from the rail 
roads for plates for making car and 
locomotive repairs. There also was 
some fairly good sized tonnage placed 
in connection with orders for loco- 
motives, to be made principally for ship- 


ment abroad. Demand for plates for 
new cars was not very large, except- 
ing in connection with tank car busi 
ness. One order alone, for 5500 tank 
cars which was placed by the Union 
Tank Car Co. in November, required 
a large tonnage. Plate mills generaliy 
at the close of the year reported a sus- 
tained heavy demand from all sources 
with the exception of the carbuilding 


industry. 


Up Stocks 


in the East adopted a new plan of 
quoting on shipments to consumers 
outside the large centers which was 
given a trial until November, when 
it was abandoned and the former prac 
tice resumed. This plan was to use 
the Pittsburgh mill price as a_ base 
and add the differential and freight 
from Pittsburgh to the consuming 
point. The former plan, which is 
again in general use, is known as the 
“equalizing” method. By its use two 
sets of quotations are in effect, one 
for the immediate territory served 
by a warehouse and the other on 
goods shipped into competitive terri- 
tory which another center also can 
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PRICES OF LEADING WAREHOUSE PRODUCTS CLEVELAND 1909-1919 


serve. In this case the difference 
between freights from the competing 
cities is added or subtracted, accord- 
ing to whether it is in favor of or 
against the seller. 

As an illustration, 
stores at one 
on iron and steel bars for contiguous 
competitive points 


Philadelphia 
period quoted 3.60c 
territory. For 
however, these products were sold at 
3.50c, except where this figure was 
at a disadvantage with the prices of 





3.52c and 3.48c¢ at New York and 


Baltimore, respectively. Other prod- 


ucts were on the same relative basis 
Fixed Prices Simplify Quotations 


Another change was made during 
the last half of the year when the 
custom of selling shafting according 
to a schedule of discounts was aban- 
doned and a fixed price was substi- 
tuted. 
tions. In making the change the ac- 


This tends to simplify quota- 


SHADED PORTION SHOWS PERIOD OF GOVERNMENT CONTROI 


tual lling price wes not altered 
During the strike in September and 
October when mill shipments were 
greatly interfered with, stores were 
drawn on heavily to meet the de 
largest 
business of the year then was done 


mands of consumers The 


by the jobbers. 

The range of warehouse prices in 
the year is shown by the quotations 
on the commoner products at leading 
centers 


Exports Sustain Metal Markets 


Heavy Demands From Abroad Partially Met, Despite Exchange Rate, While Domestic 
Requirements for Most Nonferrous Metals, Except Copper and Brass, Were 
Slack—Labor Troubles and Fuel Shortage Affect Sales 


URING 1919 the nonferrous 
metal markets shared fuily in 
the general industrial readjust- 

ment to peace conditions. Govern- 

ment control of prices was relaxed on 
or before Jan. 1 in the case of all 
metals except tin, which continued 
under control until July. Immediateiy 
after the lifting of the restrictions 
prices began to drop, touching low 
levels in the early spring, then re- 
covering a large part of this loss in 
accordance with the general indrs- 
trial activity of the summer. In ti.e 
autumn labor troubles and fuel short- 
ages affected the markets, consumers 
hesitating to commit themselves, as 
they were in doubt as to the extent 
to which their own operations might 
be restricted. In line with the re- 
duction in operations were 
curtailed more or less sharply in vari- 
ous metals. A prominent factor in 
the metal markets during the last 
half of the year was the insistent de- 
mand of foreign countries for lead 


prices, 


and zinc, which was partially met de- 
spite the adverse exchange rates, and 
which sustained the domestic markets 
when domestic demand was extr2me- 
ly slack. There was also a heavy 
volume of foreign copper require- 
ments, only a fraction of which were 
satisfied, owing to the depreciation of 
foreign currencies as measured in dvl- 
lars. 

To control the foreign sale of Anier- 
ican copper, the Copper Export as- 
sociation was formed about the be- 
ginning of 1919, representing about 90 
per cent of the country’s copper pro- 
ducing capacity. The association main 
tained the domestic price on export 
business. The domestic market opened 
the year at 23 cents, where it was 
maintained by the producers for two 
months. Second hand sellers, how- 
ever, offered supplies at concessions 
of 1 cent to 2 cents a pound, down 
to 21 certs, New York. In Feb- 
began to meet 


ruary the producers 


outside competition and the price was 


scaled down to below 15 cents. Al 
this level, however, consuming inter- 
est was stimulated and during April, 
May, June and July a heavy business 
was booked, the total bookings for 
these four months exceeding 400,000,- 
000 pounds. During this period the 
producers disposed of the govern- 
ment stocks of copper, which, it had 
been feared, would depress the mar- 
ket. 

By June the market recovered, pro- 
ducers marking their prices up to 
23.50 cents in August. Then second- 
hand sellers regained control of the 
market, selling copper and taking their 
profits, while producers maintained 
their asking price and took little busi- 
ness. In November the producers 
again met outside competition and 
prices were marked down to 18 cents, 
where consumers again became inter- 
At this time, however, pro- 
extremely cautious in 
making sales only to consumers, to 
speculators from regaining 


ested, 
ducers were 


prevent 
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Average Monthly Nonferrous Prices in 1919 

PROMPT, WHOLESALE LOTS, CENTS PER POUND 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
te 20th 
I, cco ceceneece 69.92 68.10 68.97 72.50 72.50 71.00 70.39 60.76 55.76 55.87 54.11 53.87 
Electrolytic copper, New York 20.45 16.96 15.03 15.39 15.68 17.75 nae 23.50 22.03 21.65 20.13 18.45 
SE, ET Mr caddaccces cose 5.48 5.11 5.26 5.03 5.00 5.37 5.71 5.81 6.09 6.49 6.92 7.01 
Zine, western, St. Louis 7.10 6.35 6.19 6.19 6.11 6.54 7.59 7.55 7.21 7.49 7.84 8.33 
BRR lc cece cc cccsccccccens 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 $3.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Antimony, spot, New York....... 7.50 7.21 6.80 6.70 7.45 8.40 8.8 8.95 8.51 8.56 9.10 9.55 

*Qutside market. 
lead sold above 7 cents, New York. dence of federal control. Even today 


their previous acendancy in the mar- 
ket. Stocks of refined copper held by 
producers were extremely heavy dur- 
ing the year, but these were held 
against the expected foreign require- 
ments, especially of Germany and the 
continent. The foreign business was 
held back because of the credit situ- 
ation, and the failure of the peace 
treaty was a heavy blow to the mar- 
ket, temporarily. 

Demand for copper and brass prod- 
ucts was good throughout 1919, ex- 
cept for seamless tubing and brass 
rods, capacity for producing which de- 
scriptions was greatly expanded dur- 
Ing the war. Stocks of rods and 
tubes held by the makers and the gov- 
ernment also weighed on the market. 

The zinc market was depressed dur- 
ing most of 1919, but production was 
drastically curtailed after the middle 
of the year, when not more than one- 
third of the available retorts were 
operating. The British and Belgium 
industries were unable to produce in 
competition with American smelters 
at current producing costs, and de- 
spite the low foreign exchanges a 
heavy tonnage of zinc was sold for 
export. The steel strike and the coal 
strike repressed buying by galvan- 
izers, while large government stocks 
of grade A zinc supplied a large part 
of the requirements of the brass mills. 
Prime western sold within a range of 
7.50 to 8.50 cents, East St. Louis 
basis, during most of the year, but 
the market was strong toward the 
close of the year. : 

The lead market was held at 8,05 
cents, New York, toward the close of 
1918, under government control, but 
with the lifting of this control, the 
price dropped as low as 5 cents, New 
York, in May, 1919. It quickly re- 
covered from this level to 5.50 cents 
in July. Later, strikes in certain 
smelters, also in the Coeur d'Alene 
producing field, in Idaho, strength- 
ened the domestic statistical situation. 
Then serious strikes in Spain and 
Australia curtailed world lead sup- 


plies, forcing a strong London’ mar- 
ket and correspondingly advanced the 
American price, so that by December 


Tin was the subject of further agi- 
tation during much of the year. The 
war industries regulations maintained 
the fixed price of 72.50 cents on 
Straits and Australian tin up until 
July, to enable consumers and the 
government agent, United States Steel 
Products Co., to dispose of the high- 
priced tin. During this time the 
world market dropped to 50 cents, 
but the war trade board did not per- 


mit imports of this low-priced tin 
until the government tin was dis- 
posed of. After the control was 


lifted, the price gradually declined to 
around 50 cents, New York, whence 
it gradually recovered to around 55 
cents. The markets at London and 
in the Far East were extremely 
strong, but the steady drop in the 
price of the pound sterling enabled 
American tin consumers to buy tin 
much more cheaply than English con- 
sumers. The government allowed a 
rebate to consumers who bought gov- 
ernment tin at 72.50 cents, amounting 
to about 3 cents a pound. Little Chi- 
nese tin came into the American 
market during the year and much of 
the Banca and Billiton tin produced 
in the Dutch East Indies was bought 
by Germany. 

The antimony market was affected 
by the increase in the cost of silver, 
which increased the Chinese exchange 
rate on the United States, China be- 
ing on a silver basis. However, an- 
timony sold much of the year at 
prices asserted to be below the cost 
of production in China. 

The aluminum market suffered but 
little from foreign competition dur- 
ing 1919, although little European 
metal was brought in at prices a shade 
under the American quotatioh. The 
producer took contracts for No. 1 
virgin metal during the year at 33 cents. 

The beginning of the past year 
found most nonferrous metals 
ering from their bonds of government 
control the specilization 
that accompanied war industry. Cop- 

freedom .with the 
but 12 months have 
to remove the 


recov- 


and from 


per began its 
calendar 


been insufficient 


year 
evi- 


the market is dominated by an ex- 
cess of metal. When the end of fight- 
ing came, a good amount of metal 
was on hand and in process of being 
refined, while production was near 
its highest record. This rate of out- 
put the government encouraged the 
producers to continue, as it was un- 
derstood Europe would take enormous 
quantities, being supposedly at the 
starvation point for the red metal. 
It was not until well into the new 
year that curtailment really became 
effective. Lead and zinc have enjoyed 
free markets all year, though for 
many months war stocks bothered the 
latter. Aluminum was freed early in 
the year but little change has been 
noticeable. Tin was the one metal 
under real control, the embargo on im- 
ports being enforced rigidly. The 
average monthly prices of lead at New 
York from 1914 to 1918 are as follows: 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Jan. 4.00e 3.50¢ 5.60¢ 7.50¢ 6.70¢ 
, 3.80 3.70 6.00 8.30 7.00 
March 3.30 3.80 6.50 8.30 7.30 
April..... 3.70 4.00 7.40 8.30 7.18 
eaves 3.70 4.50 7.40 9.00 7.00 
June 3.70 5.50 6.80 10.00 7.36 
ae 3.70 5.50 6.50 10.50 8.00 
re 3.70 4.50 6.00 10.60 8.00 
ee 3.70 4.40 6.50 8.50 8.00 
itenase 3.60 4.40 6.80 6.50 8.00 
a 3.60 5.00 6.80 6.00 8.00 
oe 3.70 5.50 7.50 6.00 6.812 


The average monthly prices of prime 


western zinc at St. Louis from 1914 
to 1918 are as follows: 

1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
vcisees 5.20¢ 6.30e 18.00¢ 9.70¢ 7.73¢ 
ee 5.40 8.50 19.50 10.10 7.750 
March 5.30 10.00 18.00 10.60 7.50 
ae 5.20 11.50 18.30 9.80 7.50 
May 5.10 15.50 15.50 9.30 7.12 
June 5.00 22.50 12.50 9.00 7.79 
Mc acnes 5.50 21.00 9.50 8.70 8.41 
Aug 5.50 14.40 8 60 8.30 8.67 
ARE 5.00 14.40 9.00 8.00 9.29 
are 5.00 14.00 10.00 7.90 8.77 
5.00 16.70 11.50 7.70 8.50 
Bilvcscces De 16.60 11.00 7.60 8.089 


The average monthly prices of spot 


Straits tin at New York from 1914 
to 1918 are as follows: 

1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Jan 37.60e 34.30¢ 42.00¢ 44.00¢ 88.80c 
a 40.00 37.40 42.50 52.00 96.5 
March 37.50 48.70 50.40 55.00 94.5 
April 35.50 48.00 52.00 56.00 92.0 
May 32.50 38.70 49.50 63.50 105.0 
June 30.70 40.30 41.50 62.30 93.0 
DEP. ccc 81.50 87.00 88.50 62.50 98.0 
Bccees 50.50 24.00 38.50 62.20 86.1 
Sept 32.50 33.20 38.70 61.80 81.1 
Ee 30.40 82.00 42.00 62.00 RO.35 
i 33.50 89.20 44.00 74.40 74.0 
Dec. 33.50 38.50 42.60 88.40 71.226 























Structural Work Forges Ahead 


After Marked Hesitation During First Several Months of Year, Builders Release Con- 
tracts More Freely and Steadily Rising Tonnage of Awards Follows — 
Plain Material Prices Steady—Must Shape Capacity be Extended? 


TRUCTURAL shape mills and 
S fabricating shops began 1919 

with a large amount of work on 
their books that in most cases had 
been taken prior to the armistice. 
Operations at the beginning of the 
year, therefore, were on a satisfactory 
basis. However, work on many gov- 
ernment contracts was held up or 
canceled, and new work flowed onto 
the books of both the mills and 
fabricating shops in much _ smaller 
volume than the tonnage shipped. In 
fact, many in the industry declared 
that the stagnation with respect to 
new business was without precedent 
in their history. The result was that 
the shape mills even as early as Jan- 
uary were having trouble to balance 
their schedules, while operations at 
fabricating shops in many cases had 
gone to a basis of 70 per cent, or 
less, of rated capacity by the end of 
the month. 

Due to the extent to which struc- 
tural activities had been restricted 
during the war, building projects 
were brought out in large volume 
early in the year, and there was con- 
siderable agitation among public of- 
ficiais to urge prospective builders to 
carry out their plans and thus aid 
in stimulating business. But, as in 
practically all other lines, there was 
a feeling of pronounced hesitancy 
among builders, and, from the stand- 


placed in January and February were 


the smallest on record. The tend- 
ency to postpone .buying was based 
to a large extent on the expecta- 


tion that prices on all kinds of build- 
ing materials would recede. The re- 
duction in the price on plain shapes 


from 3.00c, Pittsburgh, to the 2.80c, 
base which became effective Jan. 1, 
did not meet expectations, so that 


when, as a result of the conference 
between the steelmakers and the in- 
dustrial board of the department of 
commerce in March, the 
put down 


base price 
of shapes further to 
2.45c, Pittsburgh, it was expected that 


there would follow a stimulation in 


was 


demand. 

Unfortunately, business uncertainty 
continued, and it was aggravated by 
the example of the government, and 
particularly the railroad administra- 
tion, which insisted on lower prices 
than those established at the March 
meeting. Other discouraging factors 


were the failure of congress to pass 
the $750,000,000 railroad and the $800,- 
000,000 naval appropriations. It was 
not until after the meeting of steel 
manufacturers with representatives of 
the railroad administration in New 
York on May 9, when the steelmak- 
reafirmed that the prices that 
had been established in March, rep- 
resented the level at 
they could consumers 


ers 
lowest which 


sell, that be- 


spect to the market. The tendency 
toward improvement in buying which 
had percep- 
tible, became more apparent after that 
date. 


heretofore been barely 


To such an extent did the demand 
grow that mills which in the second 
quarter had been operating at 25 to 


50 per cent, early in September were 
producing at 75 to 90 per cent, and 
many of them at that time were clos- 


ing rollings three to four weeks 
ahead. When the steel strike became 
effective on Sept. 23, therefore, there 
speedily developed a_ scarcity of 
shapes. The mills that were un- 
touched by the strike soon found 
their order books filled with orders 
to overflowing. At the close of the 
year all of the makers had as much 
business as they cared to take and 
mill schedules were pretty well 
mapped out for two months or more 
ahead. Durirfg December the mills 
turned away more orders than they 
booked, and at least some of the auills 
wound up the year with enoug. <on- 
nage on their books to occupy them 
through most of the first half. De- 


spite the heavy demand in the fourth 
quarter, however, production at many 


mills because of indifference of the 
workmen, was at a rate averaging 
around 80 to 90 per cent of rated 


capacity, 
Prices that were quoted during the 
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market conditions than was the case 
with some other steel products. Early 
in the year there was very little shad- 
ing and toward the end of the year 
producers were making no effort to 
get the last possible dollar out of 
consumers. Practically the only shad- 
ing in the plain shape market was 
in connection with several large bat- 
tleship tonnages which were sold to 
the navy department at 2.40c, Pitts- 
burgh, and considerable tonnage of 
ship shapes which was sold to pri- 
vate yards at the same price. Sales of 
ship shapes to the shipyards at 2.40c, 
continued to be made during the 
period of scarcity toward the end of 
the year, thus reflecting a desire on 
the part of the makers who booked 
the business to foster the trade of 
the shipbuilders. Toward the end of 
the year, when favorable deliveries 
were hard to get, there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of some of the small- 
er mills to take premiums, but thes- 
premiums did not exceed $2 to $3 a 
ton, and they were asked largely be- 
cause of the advancing prices on piz 
iron and scrap, causing, in turn, a 
higher steel making cost at these 
mills. 

During the war many new manu- 
facturing -plants in various lines of 
industry were erected, and existing 
plants in many cases were expanded 
on a large scale. In view of this 
situation, it is surprising to note the 
extent to which the structural steel 
industry was called upon in 1919 to 
furnish tonnage for new industrial 
buildings. In fact, such requirements 
constituted a large part of the struc- 
tural work placed during the first 
half of the year. The following list 
of the most important lettings of the 
year indicates the extent to which 
industrial projects figured: 

Naval ordnance plant at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., 24,000 tons, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. 

Warehouse for Butler Bros., Chi- 
cago, 9750 tons to Bethlehem Steel 
Bridge Corp. 

Buildings at Mare Island navy 
yards, 6500 tons, to American Bridge 
Co. 

Weirton Steel Co.’s plant, Weirton, 
W. Va., 15,000 tons to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

Michigan boulevard plaza and ap- 
proaches, Chicago, 5250 tons to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. 

Office building for General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, 14,000 tons to American 
Bridge Co. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.’s plant at 
Cumberland, Md., 8000 tons to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

Cunard Steamship Co.’s office build- 
ing, New York, 11,000 tons, to Post 
& McCord. 
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Hanna building, Cleveland, 6000 
tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Seiberling hotel, Akron, O., 7000 
tons to Thompson-Starrett Co. 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O., plant extensions, 5000 tons, 
to American Bridge Co. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. building at 
Los Angeles, 5000 tons, to Burger 
Iron Works. 

Building for Citizens Savings & 
Trust Co. and Union National bank, 
Cleveland, 20,000*tons, to American 
Bridge Co. 

Hangar at Lakehurst, N. J., 8350 
tons, to Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corp. 

Foundry buildings for Henry Ford, 
River Rouge, Mich., 20,000 tons, to 
American Bridge Co. 

Power plant for Duquesne Light & 
Power Co., 5600 tons, to American 
Bridge Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio bridge over Al- 
legheny river, 5500 tons, to American 
Bridge Co. 

Loft building for Regent Construc- 
tion Co., New York, 5000 tons, to 
Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

Plant extension for Tata Iron & 
Steel Co., Janshedpur, India, 20,000 
tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Union Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore, 
extension, 5000 tons, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

Buckley building, Cleveland, 5000 
tons, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 

Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, 
office building, 6000 tons, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. 

A feature of this list is the extent 
to which the Middle West is shown 
as a big tonnage field, in 1919, and 
the comparative lack of big tonnage 
lettings in New York. 


Export Demand is Active 


Outside of the tonnages taken by 
the fabricating industry and the job- 
ber there was a continued active de- 
mand for shapes for export. This in- 
cluded both ship and __ structural 
shapes. In the first half some export 
tonnage was booked at concessions, 
but in the latter part of the year it 
was necessary for exporters to pay 
full prices or premiums, while in many 
cases they were unable to obtain ma- 
terial. The unfavorable exchange 
rates prevented the consummation of 
a great deal of business during the 
first half of which otherwise would 
have been placed. The shipbuilding 
industry at home was a big buyer 
of ship shapes during the last half. 

Throughout the first half there was 
sharp competition for structural busi- 
ness. This is well illustrated in con- 
nection with one project, involving 
about 2500 tons, that came up in 
February; no fewer than 65 con- 
tractors submitted bids on this job. 
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During the second quarter and part 
of the third, a great deal of the 
business taken by fabricators was ac- 
cepted at as low as $70 to $80 a ton, 
delivered at such centers as New 
York and Cleveland. As late as Sep- 
tember some business still was going 
at this level although later the mar- 
ket stiffened. During the year fabri- 
cators were asked to figure on an im- 
mense quantity of work; many fabri- 
cators said that the tonnage on which 
they put in bids exceeded anything 
they had known before. Of this ton- 
nage a very large percentage was 
postponed. One large interest esti- 
mated that during the second and 
third quarters it submitted bids on 
prejects, since shelved, involving a 
total of 600,000 tons. A great deal 
cf tonnage brought out during the 
past year undoubtedly will be re- 
vived in 1920. The fabricating indus- 
try in Chicago was hindered during 
a considerable period by a building 
trades strike and lockout, later by 
tne steel strike and still later by a 
s.rike of local fabricating shop oper- 
auves. Structural bookings during 
the last half of 1919, despite the de- 
pressing influence of strikes, exceeded 
those of any similar period in the 
preceding two years. This revival was 
especially notable in view of the fact 
that railroad buying was at a mini- 
mum, and, too, when the more ex- 
tensive use of reinforced concrete in 
building is considered. Monthly book- 
ings by the fabricating shops .of the 
country, as reported by the Bridge 
Builders and Structural society fol- 
low: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 

January ....... 21,600 95.400 119.000 119,000 
February ...... 22.500 99,900 106,000 129,000 
March ........ 32,300 84,600 122.000 75,500 
a 48.100 115.200 110,000 125,000 
a ~eonsauda 88.200 108,000 102.000 137,000 
err 117,000 100,800 85.500 100,000 
Mr sessebaas 133,200 209.700 74.700 83,600 
PD. sddseen 141.000 102,000 68.400 110,000 
September ..... 141,000 108,000 52.200 99,000 
Dl ececade 139,500 77,400 110,700 133,500 
November ..... 124.200 48,700 138,600 134.000 
December ...... 145,000® 52.270 205,200 148,000 

Total .....1,154,400 1,201,970 1,294,300 1,493,600 


*Estimated 

4 point which was raised in some 
quarters during the year perhaps has 
some significance with respect to pos- 
sible future expansion of the shane 
rolling capacity in this country. Some 
well-informed steel men, feeling that 
shapemaking capacity had not been 
expanded in proper ratio with the tre- 
mendous expansion in plate capacity, 
predicted a great scarcity of the 
former product with resulting high 
prices. In connection with this pre- 
diction, it was argued that there 
might develop some importing of 
shapes from England. This opinion 
was held despite the fact that num- 
erous small tonnages of shapes were 
exported from this country to Eng- 
land during 1919. 








Sheet Demand Brings Famine 


Disturbance of Production by Strikes Finds Producers With Heavy Order Books 
and Intensifies Shortage of Material—Automobile Industry is Big- 
gest Factor in Year s Market—Late Prices Show Big Spread 


that 83 
construction 


ESPITE 
are 

and due 
this year, it cannot be said the pros- 
of sheets, 
promising. 


the fact new 


mills under 


to start operations 


for ample 


outset 


pect, supplies 
at the 1920 is 
The manufacturers start the new year 
with obligations of about 1,250,000 
tons, with plant operations still feel- 
ing the the shortage 
produced miners’ strike, and 
which 


of 


effects of coal 
by the 
with many independent 


buy their steel, having trouble in get- 


mills 


ting sufficient supplies. This latter 
situation largely is due to the in- 
creasing inclination of steel producers 


to add to their finishing departments 
and use a larger percentage of their 
ingot output than formerly. Further- 
more the supply of labor is neither 
plentiful nor particularly efficient. 
While the of the 
mills now under construction 
add roughly about 40,000 tons to the 


production new 


would 


monthly capacity of the country, it is 
a fact that none of these mills yet 
has arranged for its steel supplies 


Because of the tendency toward con- 


traction of open market offerings of 
sheet bars, as well as all forms of 
semifinished steel, it is possible that 
some of this capacity may not get 
into operation, or if it does, that it 
will be upon a basis of high costs 
for raw material. The fact that the 
strike of the iron and steel workmen 


was a failure and that the men largely 
are back on the job does not solve 
the labor problem; it is a fact that 


labor was somewhat scarce even be- 
fore the trouble developed and the 
total supply has been much lessened 
in the period of the disturbance 
through the exodus of foreign work- 
men from the country. 

Foreign labor, not only is largely 
employed in sheet mills, but is an 


extremely important link in the work- 


ing force of every mill, in that it 
performs the ordinary and less re- 
munerative tasks. Caste is strong in 


the ranks of labor. The man who has 


learned a trade branch 


of it, is not easily induced to do un- 


or particular 


skilled work in a plant even though 
it may pay as well. Virtually it is 
trying the impossible to attempt to 
get a skilled or semiskilled workman 
to do ordinary labor. Moreover,. the 
ranks of the latter class have been 
seriously thinned in recent years and 
especially since the outbreak of the 
war. 

Demands of the great conflict on 


the steel industry made it possible 
for the laborer to rise to the semi- 
skilled and even skilled ranks and 
once in either class, there was no re- 
turn to the more onerous tasks for 
the individual thus benefited Immi- 
gration, on which the country is 


largely, if not entirely, dependent for 


its supply of common labor, has been 


have occurred. On the _ contrary, 
thousands of foreign workmen, who 
stayed in this country to earn the 
big wages that were obtainable or to 


escape military 
lands in the 
the 
for 
the 
would 


to their native 


To overcome 


backed-up orders various 


of sheets, due to steel 


strikes, 


and 


which 


two one-half to three 


require 


handicap 


service, have returned 
past year. 


of 


kinds 


fr 


months 


and coal 


om 
of 


full operation of all the capacity now 


available to complete, and at the same 


time to produce the normal 


require- 


ments of the year, seems, and prob- 


impossible 


While 


ably will be, 


circumstances. the 


under 


the 


American 


Sheet & Tin Plate Co., which roughly 


produces about 40 per cent 


of 


the 


sheets made in this country, succeeded 


90 
with 


in getting more than per 


mills in operation 
the 


was well 


its 
actual 
mark. 


strike, 
that 


of steel 


under 


cent 


of 


the decline 
production 


The 


same 


condition existed with the independent 


manufacturers, who, before 


strike became a restrictive 


the 
factor 


coal 


in 


production, had close to 90 per cent 


of their capacity in operation 


Neither full plant operation, nor 
100 per cent efficiency can be ex- 
pected, however, for the reason that 
the labor supply, both skilled and 
common, is not adequate. The sheet 
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on a steadily declining scale for the industry has lost its quota of foreign 
past five years and even the fact that workmen and it might be added, also 
more than a year has elapsed since many of the men who came out of 
the ending of the war, no accessions the offices and from off the farms to 
of foreign workmen worthy of note work in the steel mills during the 
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war. The strike made necessary the 
introduction into the mills of workmen 
without previous experience, whose 
greenness is likely to keep more than 
one plant from immediately reaching 
the point of high efficiency. Work- 
ing off the accumulation of business, 
consequently, is likely to be a matter 
of more than two and one-half or 
three months. 

Prosperity in the automotive indus- 
try saved the sheet business in the 
early part of the year from sharing 
in full the dullness which character- 
ized the finished steel market as a 
whole pretty much over the first 
five months of 1919. When users of 
sheets of other grades, were extreme- 
ly sparing buyers im the fear. that 
prices might go lower and that they 
would be caught with high-priced 
stocks, the automobile builders were 
pressing for deliveries against un- 
filled orders and were placing new 
contracts in the effort to bring back 
pleasure and commercial car produc- 
tion to normal proportions. Even in 
June, when general business began 
to mend, the sheet manufacturers had 
as much business in automobile mate- 
rial as in all other finishes combined. 

It was the automobile manufactur- 
ers who showed the way in the im- 
provement in the steel business, which 
began to develop in June. At the 
outset of that month the General 
Motors Corp. covered on its require- 
ments for the year ended July 1, 
1920. These included about 50,000 
tons of sheets, beside tubes, bars and 
other lines, which brought the aggre- 
gate order to around 350,000 tons. 
Other large automobile companies 
were not far behind in placing their 
requirements. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that not a few of the new 
sheet mills now under construction 
based their decisions to expand on 
the demands of the automobile in- 
dustry. Likewise much of the struc- 
tural business which was placed dur- 
ing 1919 was directly or indirectly due 
to the prosperity and expansion of 
that line of production. 

The year of 1919 will not be looked 
back upon with pleasure by the mak- 
ers of sheets. Not only did they have 
much competition from offerings of 
steel left over when the war machine 
was halted, but they also then had 
to contend with an ingrained belief 
in the minds of buyers that since the 
war was over, prices should seek 
peacetime levels. While much of the 
early wartime inflation of the market 
had been squeezed out by the fixing 
of prices by the war industries board 
in conjunction with the American 
Iron and Steel institute in September, 
1917, buyers seemed to have over- 
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looked this fact. The reduction from 
the prices in effect in the last quarter 
of 1918, of $6 per ton in black sheets, 
$4 in galvanized and $7 in blue an- 
nealed, effective Jan. 1, 1919, and 
which all manufacturers applied to 
unfilled as well as new _ business, 
failed to generate confidence among 
buyers. 

They continued to exercise con- 
siderable caution in their purchases 
even after the meeting between rep- 
resentatives of the iron and _ steel 
industry and the new _ industrial 
board at Washington in March had 
resulted in a further reduction of $7 
per ton in all grades. This cut put 
black sheets, both sheet and tin mill, 
at 4.35c, base, Pittsburgh, galvanized 
at 5.70c, and blue annealed at 3.55c. 
Still is was the orders for automobile 
sheets which were keeping the mills 
going for the most part. The leading 
interest adhered closely to these 
prices through the period of dullness 
and uncertainty produced by the 
Hines-Peek controversy. 

Some of the independent companies, 
however, faced the danger of losing 
their working organizations through 
the lack of sufficient orders to pro- 
vide steady employment. Although 
buyers at the time were beginning to 
evince the first sign of interest they 
had taken in several months in the 
market, these producers instituted a 
selling campaign, in which they 
shaded the industrial board schedules 
as much as $4 to $7 per ton. Some 
business in galvanized sheets was 
taken by them as low as 5.40c, base, 
in black sheets as low as 4.15c and 
in blue annealed down to 3.30c. How- 
ever, this business helped to fill up 
these mills and before the second 
half of the year had progressed far 
every maker in the country was 
booked well toward the end of the 
year. 

Unfilled tonnage figures provide a 
graphic picture of the trend of busi- 
ness during the year. Uncompleted 
bookings of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. for estimating purposes 
may be figured to be about 67 per 
cent of the combined figures .of the 
independent manufacturers. Unfilled 
independent tonnage in December, 
1918, was around 360,000 tons; in Jan- 
uary, 1919, it was 344,000 tons, in 
February 298,000 tons, in March 233,- 
000 tons, in April 177,000 tons, in 
May 174,000 tons, in June 272,000 tons, 
in July 372,000 tons, in August 446,- 
000 tons, in September 501,000 tons, in 
October 490,000 tons and in No- 
vember 541,000 tons, while the De- 
cember figures showed a backed up 
business of over 600,000 tons. In view 
of this sold-up condition a_ virtual 
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famine of sheets developed in the 
closing months of the year. Pre- 
miums were freely offered and paid 
by consumers, in some cases reaching 
$10 to $20 per ton. Most of the mills 
however, awarded this kind of busi- 
ness and following the example of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. were 
accepting first half contracts from 
regular customers at unchanged price. 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
on Nov. 15 opened its books for first 
quarter and first half of 1920 business 
and named the March 21, bases. It an- 
nounced, however, that because of the 
condition of its order books, due to the 
strike, it would be obliged to allot its 
production for the entire six months 
and that it could do nothing for other 
than its regular customers. Independent 
sheet makers also have named the old 
price bases on first quarter business, 
but the scarcity of early tonnages, be- 
cause of the strike made some buyers 
sO anxious to secure supplies that they 
regarded the price as secondary. Some 
business has been put on the books of 
certain companies carrying premiums over 
the regular prices of trom $9 to $16, 
black sheets having sold as high as 
5.00c, base, galvanized up to 6.50c, base 
and blue annealed to 4.00c base. 

It is stated, however, that the amount 
of such business is small in comparison 
with the whole and the circumstances 
are that high prices have been quoted 
purposely to discourage the purchase 
which in some cases has failed to pro- 
duce the intended result. The industry 
as a whole believes that this is not 
the time for higher prices and that 
the restoration of normal conditions will 
be hastened by keeping speculation at a 
minimum. 

New sheet mills completed during the 
past year number 22, and 83 now are 
in course of building. The additions to 
the list of steel mills now in service 
included 10 mills for the Massillon Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Massillon, O., eight mills 
for the Whitaker-Glessner Co., Beach 
Bottom, W. Va., two mills for the 
Allegheny Steel Co., Pittsburgh, and two 
mills for the Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa. 

Extensions now .under way include 12 
mills for the Eastern Rolling Mill Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; 12 mills for the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O.; 
10 mills for the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Sparrows Point, Md.; 10 mills for the 
Follansbee Bros. Co., Toronto, O.; eight 
mills for the Falcon Steel Co., Niles, 
O.; eight mills for the Superior Steel 
Co., Canton, O.; eight mills for the 
Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, O.; six 
mills for the Aetna Iron & Steel Co., 
Gary, Ind.; six mills for the Mansfield 
Sheet &Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O.; 
two mills for the Cannonsburg Steel & 
Iron Works, Cannonsburg, Pa.; and one 
mill for the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland. 
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CONSISTENTLY UNIFORM BRANDS 
















Mohawk Extra Pompton 
High Speed Stee] Carbon Tool Steel 
Albany Oneida 
Alloy Tool Steel Oil Hardening Steel 
Huron Teton 
Alloy Die Steel Ball Bearing Steel 
Seminole Yuma 
“Foolproof” Chisel Steel Chrome Magnet Steel 
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Ludlum High Speed Steels are 
reduced to a size suitable for reroll- 
ing by the eighteen-inch rolls illus- 
trated here. 









Eighteen-inch rolls reducing Ludlum High Speed Steel to size 
suitable for rerolling 





Every operation in the manufacture 
of Ludlum Steels is handled in a 
thoroly scientific and efficient man- 
ner—another reason for consistent 






uniformity. 






Ludlum Steels have been selected by 
the majority of large users and twist 
drill and milling cutter manufactur- 
ers as the steels best suited for their 


purposes. 









Prompt shipments from our ware- 
house stock at Watervliet, N. Y.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, IIl.; or 
Cambridge, Mass., handled thru our 
Branch Offices. 






Ludlum Steel Company 
General Offices and Works: 
WATERVLIET, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Cambridge, Mass. Detroit Buffale New York City 
Cimcinnati Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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Say you saw it in Tue Iron Traps Review 








OUCHING as it does steel mills, 
iron mills, rerolling mills, foun- 


ries and blast furnaces as a raw 
material, scrap iron and steel had a 
varied experience in 1919 in meeting 


the novel conditions of an unusual re- 
adjustment period. Probably no’ other 
raw material has so wide contact with 
the entire iron and steel industry as 
scrap. Its market is essentially primitive, 
its value based on no cost save handling 
and transportation and dependent en- 
tirely on its relative supply applied to 
the demand of its consumers. 

Thus the unusual conditions that suc- 
cessively touched the several depart- 
ments of the steel world were reflected 
in a varied way by the scrap market. 
When it was supposed the government 
had vast supplies of scrap to be disposed 
of, the market was heavy. When the 
ceal tonnage was disclosed and demand 
was sufficient to absorb it without a 
glut, reaction came in an equal degree. 

When the railroads bought practically 
oo bar iron, wrought scrap was.a drug 
but later when steel bars were scarce, 
many users sought iron as a substitute, 
and that department of the industry was 
reserved. When pig iron became scarce 
and deliveries were interfered with by 
strikes at blast furnaces, cast scrap 
passed the former metal in price. Thus 
the procession of events in other de- 
partments all found their reflection in 
scrap and in a way that no other com- 


modity is effected. Scrap is so widely 
diffused as to source and handled by so 
many channels, and is utilized in so 
many ways that it possesses a sensitive- 
ness to external influences not common 
to other materials. 

The year opened with every element 
of uncertainty bearing hard on the scrap 
market. Nobody knew what to expect. 
It was supposed the government had im- 
mense tonnages of material which would 
be placed on the market in due time. 
Buyers believed they would be able to 
stock up on cheap scrap from this 
source and scorned other offerings. 
Prices crumbled and dealers were wary. 
Heavy melting steel reached $18 to $19, 
delivered, a low figure compared with 
the $29 fixed by the government during 
the war. In February some of the gov- 
ernment shell steel appeared and _ this 
was taken as the first trickle of the flood 
that was to follow. Some heavy melt- 
ing was sold at $11 in New York, and 
at $15 in Pittsburgh. The general level 
was $14 to $15. 

Although steel mills did not feel the 
uplift of demand until much later, the 
scrap situation began to pick up when 
than 60 days old. 
situation, 
than 


the year was less 
Dealers having sized up the 
found their difficulties much less 
they had imagined. The first improve- 
ment came in cast scrap as foundries be- 
gan to seek material. Some steel mills 
found scrap cheaper than hot metal from 








| ScrapSurvives Peace Uncertainty 


Fluctuations of Year Trace the Development of Confidence and of Productive Activ- 
ity in Steel Industry—Government Tonnage Fails to Prove Market Deter- 
rent That Was Expected—Large Transactions Are Closed 


their own stacks and bought heavily. 
The Bethlehem Steel Co. took all the 
heavy steel it could get up to $14.50, 
finding sellers for a heavy tonnage. 
Through March the tendency was up- 
ward in spite of the handicap caused by 
uncertainty during the deliberations of 
the industrial board in its endeavor to 
stabilize prices. 

In spite of the cut in steel and pig 
iron prices March 21, scrap did not go 
backward. Dealers had formed the 
opinion government accumulations was 
a bogy not to be feared and began 


buying steel to throw down in their 
yards. Many bought to the limit of 
their resources and credit. In April 


buyers showed more interest and heavy 
steel advanced to $16.50, but when the 
mills had completed their purchases this 
price receded somewhat. In May it was 
back to $14.50. Steel in yards did not 
move, however, as dealers were con- 
vinced it was worth more. The govern- 
ment announced in May that it had 
453,000 tons of steel scrap to be sold 
under sealed proposals and for a time 
this blanketed the market. This effect 
wore off soon, as this war material was 
moved readily and in June buying was 
resumed briskly with an instant reaction 
to $16.50 for heavy steel. Dealers were 
more than ever convinced of the 
strength of the market and took a hand 
again, buying freely. 

Consumers were forced into the mar- 
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SERVICE COUNTS 


Aborn Steel Service is nationally known. It comprehends; promises! kept, goods 
delivered when, how and as wanted and prices consistently right; it means one steel 
house you can depend upon each time and all the time. 


Evidence of an appreciation of this service lies in the fact that the New York Aborn 
Plant has had 100°7, enlargement in 24 months. The larger warehouse plant and larger 
office plant makes for even better service than before. 


How will you ever know how well Aborn can serve you, if you make no use of this service? 


High Speed ~—— Tool Holder Steel 

Oil Hardened Steel Vanadium Steel 

Chrome and Nicket ALBORN STEEL COMPANY, Inc. *2221¢¢ Pusch anc 

Tool and Drill Steels Aborn Welding Wire 

Pick, Wedge and Century Crucible Steel Works Spring Steels . 
Hammer Steels Machinery Steels 

Annealed Cutter Blanks Ontario Electric Steel Works Drill Rods 

Music Wire for Springs empered Spring Wire 

Cold Rolled Steels 24 Clarke St., New York, N. Y. Drawn Steels 

Forgings, Specialties Iron 

Boston, Mass.—171 High St. Philadelphia, Pa.—269 Drexel Bldg Rochester, N. ¥Y.—133 Andrews St. 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—520 Marine Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa.—59 Conestoga Bldg San Francisco, Cal.—320 Market St 
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ket in July for tonnage to meet their 
enlarged mill operations and heavy steel 
soon went to $20, the highest mark of 
the year to that time. Even at that 
price yard stocks were held off the mar- 
ket. Sales to consumers were from 
current offerings, which were not greater 
than demand. The apex for the year 
was reached at the beginning of August 
with heavy steel at $22 in some districts, 
and at this point much of the yard 
accumulations of the earlier months was 


moved. 
Car Shortage Slowed Production 


About this time the strike of rail- 
road shop workers caused an artificial 
car shortage which slowed down the 
production of steel mills and demand 
fell off, with a corresponding recession 
of scrap prices. Then came the strike 
of steelworks employes, in September, 
which shut off all deliveries. For a time, 
steel scrap was difficult to move until 
the mills resumed gradually in October 
and demand was renewed. The price 
of heavy steel then went back to $20. 
By Nov. 1, mills were taking their 
normal tonnage and dealers were hold- 
ing their steel for higher prices with the 
market around $20 to $21. At the end 
of the year the coal strike crippled mill 
operations and reduced demand for mill 
scrap by manufacturers of steel, bar 
iron and rerolled bars, giving the market 
the heaviest blow of the year. But re- 
pressed demand for mill products is 
known to be so great and the prospect 
for full mill operations when present 
difficulties are past, is so strong, that 
scrap has declined less than would be 
the case were consumption interrupted 
by other causes. 

While the progress of heavy melting 
steel through the vicissitudes of the year 
may be taken as fairly representative of 
the list as a whole, there are some sharp 
exceptions in other grades which marked 
out a path of their own. Rerolling 
rails may be taken as an example. Rail- 
roads under the government’s control 
have done a minimum of track replace- 
ment and thus have sold comparatively 
few rerolling rails. Even when the re- 
rolling mills had little tonnage on their 
books it was difficult to obtain rails. 
This material relatively was high, at the 
end of the year reaching nearly to the 
level at which the government had fixed 
the price in 1918. At the middle of the 
year they were at $28 per gross ton, 
compared with $34 under the price fixing 
regime and were scarce. A little later 
they reached $32 to $33. Lack of soft 


steel bars during the steel strike turned 
heavy demand to makers of hard bars 
and increased the pressure for old rails. 
At the end of the year lack of fuel 
closed all such mills but scarcity of 
rails and heavy order books caused all 
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offerings of this grade to be taken 
eagerly for stock and the quotation re- 
mained high. 

Cast scrap presented an interesting 
situation, brought about by heavy de- 
mand from foundries to supplement 
their supplies of pig iron. Although no 
shortage of iron had developed up to 
the middle of the year, conditions seem 
to have been foreshadowed and in July 
sales were made at Chicago of No. 1 
cast scrap at 75 cents per ton higher 
than the prevailing quotation on pig 
iron. 

When the steel strike caused a les- 
sened demand for steel scrap, it also 
stopped production of pig iron. The 
demand for cast grades to replace pig 
iron in the cupola thus was intensified 
and the price of this material advanced 
while other grades declined. At the 
same time an increased activity in bar 
iron which were being substituted for 
steel bars caused wrought scrap to take 
on new life. In November cast scrap 
sold generally about on an equality with 
the average price of pig iron. It came 
into strong demand as the pig iron situa- 
tion became more congested. 


Scrap Movement About Normal 


Movement of scrap in general during 
the year was along normal channels for 
the most part, though to some extent 
unusual currents were set up by con- 
ditions not ordinarily met. The govern- 
ment sold accumulations of shell scrap 
at points where such material is not 
usually produced and this was disposed 
of by dealers to consumers at consider- 
able distance in some instances. Govern- 
ment scrap in Canada, where shells were 
being made for the United States gov- 
ernment, was shipped back into this 
country to escape the tariff duty levied 
on material imported. This was handled 
easily by American dealers. In New 
England the first slump early in the 
year carried heavy steel to $13 as it 
was supposed the government had large 
accumulations all over the country. This 
price was so attractive to Pittsburgh con- 
sumers that they bought round tonnages 
This gave New England dealers courage 
and they started buying on their own 
account, creating a dealers’ market that 
continued throughout the year. Cast 
scrap started upward at the same time 
and at the beginning of December it 
was being quoted at $33. 

Some unusual transactions were made 
during the year. One Cleveland dealer 
took more than 100,000 tons of billets 
from government accumulations and a 
Chicago dealer bought more than 140,000 
tons of shell scrap. These were the 
largest single deals made in the process 
of disposing of the war material. That 
single firms are in a position to handle 
such large tonnages indicates that the 
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scrap business is advancing rapidly and 
that it is able to take care of prac- 
tically any situation that may arise. 

Another exceptionally large trans- 
action in government steel which had 
been left over after the readjustment 
of plans made during the war, was 
the purchase by a Chicago dealer of 
300,000 tons of fabricated and unfabri- 
cated steel from the Emergency Fleet 
corporation. This represented the en- 
tire surplus of material of this char- 
acter held by the Emergency Fleet cor- 
poration. 

To the scrap trade it has been a year 
of large profits to those who judged 
aright and were not misled by surface 
indications. Ability of dealers to throw 
down and hold large tonnages through 
the depressed periods afforded comfort- 
able profits. Selling of the war steel 
also gave quick gains for those able to 
handle the  tonnages. While other 
branches of the steel industry met many 
disappointments and delays, the peculiar 
position of the scrap trade allowed it to 
avoid similar experiences and it has 
been a satisfactory period for those 
engaged in that line. 

The average monthly prices on 
heavy melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and eastern Pennsylvania during 
1919 are as follows: 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 





1919 Pittsburgh Chicago Eastern Pa. 
PY. “esl csnessawe $20.80 $19.20 $19.00 
ae 17.00 14.90 15.25 
SE Wink tae thabusaiee 14.65 15.25 14.25 
 Piuadeaeseutea 15.75 16.40 15.90 
RD OE nieibe tin cas 15.45 15.40 15.30 
in Sedu cactdcrae’ 17.25 16.75 16.15 
Mn © puvd binds ouand 19.20 19.40 18.85 
August .... Shatee Gee 20.75 19.60 
DE wceceussta 20.50 19.10 19.00 
tt -icvscscecnen 20.00 18.80 19.55 
i ee 21.90 20.65 20.80 
De ~~ sudewssaue 24.50 21.00 23.15 


The average monthly prices on No. 
1 railroad wrought at Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and eastern Pennsylvania during 
1919 are as follows: 


NO. 1 RAILROAD WROUGHT 


1919 Pittsburgh Chicago Eastern Pa. 
0 ee 27.50 $23.30 $29.80 
 <. oaawdalsde é 20.50 16.65 25.00 
i ee 17.50 17.65 24.00 
Ps scektdabatscers 18.50 18.50 21.50 
Pe Seeks nek ee meee 18.50 17.05 21.90 
Dn: Motanekenienis 18.75 18.70 22.50 
PE Ne wih iackedes 20.40 21.20 24.70 
PED. ngveussaucsus 22.90 23.25 27.25 
Se 23.50 21.25 27.00 
October ..ncccccccee B00.00 22.00 27.00 
-  sanuguchebe 24.75 26.50 27.85 
re 26.15 26.65 30.75 


The average monthly prices on No. 
1 cast scrap at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania during 1919 
are as follows: 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


1919 Pittsburgh Chicago WSastern Pa 
PE veccéenccucd 26.10 $26.25 $28.15 
DUE cccvccccces 21.50 22.06 25.00 
 «evsneeandaade 21.50 23.15 21.50 
Pt -éccatutsadeceu Se 23.50 22.50 
Dk “kweedesteekiies 21.50 22.35 21.50 
Se Nesedseesesane ee 23.41 22.00 
BD visviestvcctsss Fee 20.65 23.50 
ew cectestesess Bae 27.75 24.66 
September ........-- 25.00 26.75 25.00 
WEE We dsccseccet 25.50 28.15 25.15 
November .......... 29.00 $1.15 28.00 
December ........... 30.50 34.75 31.15 
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FOR ECONOMY OF SPACE” POWER 














—are you wasting either? 


When you figure on big reductions with a train 
of spur gears be sure to take into consideration 
the wastage of space and power. Herringbone 
Gears make direct reductions as high as 20 to I, 
thereby saving space and power losses. 

This type of gear has many other advantages: 
The action is continuous and smooth; there is 
no shock of transference from tooth to tooth; 
the teeth do not wear out of shape; the bending 
action of the load on the teeth is less than with 
straight gearing; ‘“‘back-lash” is entirely absent; 


friction and mechanical losses are reduced to a 
minimum; herringbone gears can be used at 
greater velocities than any other kind. 
Herringbone Gears are hobbed from the solid 
by means of special machinery to get precision 
heretofore not attained in gear cutting. They 
are far more efficient than belts, ropes, worm 
gears or compound trains of spur gears. They 
are particularly quiet in action and cause prac- 
tically no vibration—two big advantages which 
are lacking in spur gears. 


Our descriptive booklet contains much valuable information 
concerning gears and gearing problems. Send for it today. 


The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


AGENTS: Pittsburgh—W. O. Beyer, 1007 Park Bldg. New York—M. P. Fillingham, 50 Church St. Wilkes-Barre—Vulcan Iron Works. 


Denver—Denver Engineering Works. San Francisco—F.W. Grimwood, Rialto Bldg. 








FALK HERRINGBONE GEARS 
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Strike Tightens Steel Shortage 


Semifinished Material Rises $6.50 to $8 Per Ton in Final Quarter of Year— 
Loss in Ingot Output Because of Disturbed Operations Put at 
40 Per Cent—Available Supplies Are Scant 


AN the market hold at $50 for 
re: sheet bars? Is there real basis 
for $45 for rerolling billets? 
Or for $65 for wire rods? The pig 
iron market answers all three questions 
in the affirmative and the scrap market 
joins the ayes. Basic iron today is 
$10 higher and the steel works scrap 
almost as much above the lowest point 
reached last year, considering the loss 
in shrinkage from materials changed is 
estimated at fully 12 per cent, the in- 
crease in sheet bars of $8, in rerolling 
4 x 4 billets of $6.50, and the advance 
to $65 in wire rods appear reasonable 
especially in view of the higher labor 
costs. 

Furthermore, the loss of ingot pro- 
duction during the unsettled labor con- 
ditions of the last quarter of the year 
must be reckoned with, as must also 
the fact that a tremendous amount of 
business in finished steel was piled up 
from the same cause, which cannot 
go forward with available supplies of 
semifinished steel. It may well be asked 
also that if so large a maker of semi- 
finished material as the Carnegie Steel 
Co. had sufficient business, with the 
railroads of the country practically 
withdrawn from the market, to require 
practically its entire ingot capacity, as 
it did from late in the summer up to 
the outbreak of the strike in September, 
what is going to be its position and that 
of other producers of billets, sheet bars 
and other forms of semifinished steel, 
as respects the open market when the 
railroads re-enter the market as they 
are likely to this year? 

Opinion as to the future course of 
the market, however, is not all ranged 
on one side of the question. Since the 
ingot-making capacity of the country is 
approximately 50,000,000 tons annually, 
it may be and indeed, is argued that a 
scarcity is impossible. Not only the 
United States Steel Corp., but practi- 
cally all of the larger independent 
companies, now are self-contained. In 
other words, they do not have to depend 
upon the open market for raw mate- 
rials and their costs of the latter hence 
are much lower than buying and selling 
quotations. 

Opponents of higher prices also have 
the backing of the Steel corporation, 
which, several of the independent manu- 
facturers, continues to hold to the March 
21 price on finished material and is 
making no attempt to secure higher 
values for the partly finished steel. It 


must be admitted that the sales of semi- 
finished material which have taken place 
at the highest prices quoted have in- 
volved a small tonnage in comparison 
with the whole and that they usually 
have represented an emergency or a 
temporary demand. 

In the consideration of future re- 
quirements as shown by the figures of 
unfilled or backed up tonnages, too 
little thought sometimes is given to the 
absorptive powers of consumers. If 
the business now before the steel! in- 
dustry had to be completed within a 
specified time, or buyers in some fash- 
ion could absorb supplies at a faster 
rate than formerly, there simply would 
be no stopping of sharply higher prices 
Perhaps the biggest prospective business 
not yet booked is with the railroads of 
the country. It has been estimated that 
4,000,000 tons of rails are required, but 
while that tonnage could be produced 
in a comparatively short time, it would 
take the railroads a much longer period 
to absorb it. Annual requirements of 
any industry no matter how large or 
small usually mean shipments over 12 
and not a few months. 


Loss of Steel Indefinite ° 


What the loss of ingot production 
actually was in the last quarter of the 
year just closed is a matter of hazy 
guesswork. It has been argued by some 
that since the heaviest requirements of 
steel consumers had been met before 
the strike occurred, that the final quar- 
ter of the year would have seen some 
decline in the output of ingots. Such 
a claim, however, find little support in 
the fact that the demand for almost 
every kind of finished steel was sufti- 
cient not only to absorb production, 
such as it was during this period, but 
also to reduce warehouse supplies to al- 
most nothing. In the period, it is 
doubtful if active ingot-making capacity 
averaged higher than 65 per cent and 
the loss in tonnage easily was 40 per 
cent, making due allowance for the 
inefficiency of the working forces, for 
various reasons. Since the capacity is 
available, the making up of this loss 
resolves itself into a question of labor. 
It is pretty generally agreed that the 
supply of labor is deficient as to num 
bers compared with what it was a few 
years back, but labor-saving machinery 
has compensated in part for this loss. 

Up to the time of the development 
of the labor troubles, there were few 
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times when the  nonintegrated _ steel 
manufacturers had any difficulty in 
securing ample supplies of semifinished 
»yme. shortage of open hearth 
sheet bars was observed early in the 
year, but it was short-lived and was 
not felt by all consumers. Failure of 
much business to develop in plates until 
late in the year kept the demand for 
slabs at a minimum and they were never 
hard to find until the strike interfered 
with production. Pipe makers had a 
busy year and this fact not only kept 
skelp closely sold up, but also helped 
the market in slabs to the extent that 
considerable tonnages of plates were used 
in the making of large pipe. Rod 
makers never had a surplus after the 
began to improve, al- 
though no real scarcity developed ex- 
cept during the strike, for the 
business did not get going until about 
the middle of the year and then it 
was hard to keep finishing mill opera- 
tions equal to the rod production. More 
rod making than finishing capacity wes 
in operation with the ending of the steel 
plant strike. There seemed however to 
be an outlet for all the rods available. 
Comparatively few of the finishing mills 
suffered badly for billets even during the 
steel plant strike. Those who did, en- 
tered the market for needed tonnages 
and largely on this demand the 
advance from the March 21 prices based. 


steel 


wire business 


wire 


was 


Manufacturers had a pretty constant 
flow of export inquiries throughout the 
year for various kinds of semifinished 
steel, but the figures of 
cate that the actual business 
siderably out of line with the inquiries 
Government figures for the 10 months 
ended Oct. 31, the latest figures avail- 
able, show exports of semifinished steel 
to have been only 224,158 tons, or at 
an annual rate of 268,992 tons, which 
contrasts feebly with the record for the 
three previous years, 1918 showing ex 
ports of 1,792,794 tons, 1917 of 2,018,357 
tons and 1916 of 1,504,563 tons, which 
however were abnormal and_ repre- 
sented war steel demands. 

A horizontal cut of $4 per ton was 
made in all kinds of semifinished mate- 
rial, except wire rods, effective Jan. 1 
1919, at the final meeting of the war 
industries board and the price commit- 
tee of the American Iron and Steel 
institute in December, 1918. Rerolling 
billets went to $43.50, slabs to $46, sheet 
bars to $47, while rods held to the 
price of the final quarter of 1918, or 


exports indi 


was con 
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Increase Your 
Production By 
Using Link-Belt 
Labor -Saving 
Conveyors 


D2 you employ 
modern labor- 
saving conveyors in 


the handling of your products-- 
or are you still using hand-labor to 
— push your goods from place to place? 


Production can be increased, manufacturing costs reduced and more con- 
tented workers developed by employing efficient modern Link-Belt labor-saving 
conveyors. Labor is scarce; therefore, employ YOURS to the best advantage. 


We are specialists in designing and build- 






ing mechanical conveyors for handling all LINK-BELT COMPANY sah 
materials, under practically all conditions. PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Our equipment can be found in almost every fuse" : : : Sega Eugrows“e 

American Industry. Probably we can help Fi na ; Centon biicct baer eae x 

you, as we have helped others. Get in touch = fis": me he ie A cele 3 | 

with our nearest office. Catalog on request. ieee, 









LINK-BELT 


LABOR-SAVING CONVEYORS 


Say you saw it in Tue Iron Trapve Review 
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$57. The Jan. 1 prices on skelp were 
2.70c for grooved, 2.95c for universal 
and 3.05¢ for sheared. These prices 
held until March 21, when a cut of $5 
per ton was made in all classes of 
semifinished, this time including wire 
rods. This was the contribution of the 
steel industry to the attempt of the 
government through the industrial trade 
board to hasten the restoration of nor- 
mal industrial activity. The market 
was not well maintained at these fig- 


Demand For 


HAT present day requirements of 
benzol, toluol and solvent naph- 
tha are the greatest in the his- 

tory of the coking industry has been 
clearly brought out by developments 
of the past year. During that time 
demand increased until it exceeded the 
rate prevailing during the war, absorb- 
ing the heavy accumulations on hand 
at the beginning of the year and book- 
ing up production months in advance. 
Even though there had not been the 
curtailment of coke production in the 
last quarter as the result of the steel 
strike and coal situation, the output of 
these derivatives would still have been 
insufficient to meet the demand. The 
established usage of these distillates for 
fuel purposes and the consistent increase 
in their usage for chemical and solvent 
purposes have been the outstanding fac- 
tors in the improved activity of the 
market. 

At the beginning of the year few fore- 
saw such developments; in fact, the 
outlook was none too encouraging. For 
the six months or so preceding the sign- 
ing of the armistice, the government 
had been by far the largest consumer 
of these products. Benzol was used 
for conversion into phenol and thence 
into picric acid; toluol for trinitrotoluol 
and solvent naphtha for its xylol content 
into trinitroxylol. Practically 100 per 
cent of the production of toluol and 
solvent naphtha was required for ex- 
plosive purposes. Benzol, although not 
commandeered as were the other two 
products, was at the same time, pur- 
chased in tremendous quantities, and the 
picric acid program of the government 
required by far the largest part of the 
country’s output. 

With the signing of the armistice 
this demand was completely removed. 
At the same time large quantities of 
benzol, toluol and solvent naphtha al- 
ready accumulated by the government at 
its various explosive plants were avail- 
able for other uses. The prevailing 


peace markets for these distillates were 
insufficient to take care of the tremen- 
dous increase in supply available by the 
first of the 


year, and consequently, 
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ures save possibly on sheet bars during 
the summer, but it strengthened as 2 
result of the strike curtailment of pro- 
duction and the feverish, though rela- 
tively small demands of those whose 
regular supplies were cut off for a time. 
The result was the steep advance of 
the market. When the year ended, 
sheet bars were at $50 and 4 x 4-inch 
rerolling billets at $45 and wire rods 
at $65. All forms were in scant supply. 

While tendency is noted on the part 


there was more or less apprehension 
among sellers over developments of the 
early months to follow. Furthermore, 
it was a generally conceded fact that 
the dyestuff manufacturers had sub- 
stantial supplies on hand, and that this, 
in conjunction with their decreased 
operations, following the cessation of 
hostilities, would not make for any 
large buying by the dyestuff industry 
for some months to come. 

This was precisely what developed, 
for during the first half there was little 
or no buying by these interests, and 
production, at the same time, continued 
at approximately the same rate as be- 
fore the armistice, the output being de- 
pendent upon the operations of the coke 
ovens rather than upon any demand for 
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of the producers of semifinished steel 
to enlarge their finishing departments 
and thus have less of the former ton- 
nage to offer, it must be said that the 
middleman, crowded out of the semifin- 
ished steel business during the war came 
back into his own to a considerable ex- 
tent during the strike period, when those 
who could not secure material directly 
from producers appealed to him to find 
supplies for them. The latter usually 
succeeded, and was repaid for his trouble. 


Coal By-Prod ucts Expands 


been produced in any sizable quantities, 
the government’s large accumulations 
being sufficient to take care of the 
country’s needs for some time to come. 
Late in August the government arranged 
with the Monsanto Chemical Works to 
dispose of 27,900,000 pounds of phenol 
for a series of years at a fixed price of 
12 cents, f.o.b. government storehouses. 

Napthalene, which is a relatively small 
quantity by-product of the coke ovens, 
was not in sufficient demand during the 
first half of the year to justify its full 
recovery. “This situation changed radi- 
cally in the last four months, due 
primarily to the dyestuff requirement of 
naphthalene. That requirement today ex- 
ceeds available supplies, and a conserva- 
tive estimate would show that for 1920 





Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 


Naphthalene, balls.. .13 ll All 11 
Sulphate of ammonia, 


WS  cwccccecds 4.68 4.50 4.25 4.00 
Sulphate of ammonia, 
PEED ~ ccecsoss 4.58 4.40 4.10 3.90 


Car Tar Products Prices in 1919 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. -Dec. 


Bommel 2. ccccccce $0.245 $0.225 $0.225 $0.245 $0.245 $0.255 $0.26 $0.265 $0.27 $0.27 $0.27 $0.27 
Telwed wc ccs 30 .30 30 20 30 30 30 = =.30 -28 .28 .28 .28 
Solvent naphtha .. .225 .225 .225 .225 .225 .235 .245 .245 .245 .245 .245 .245 
a TET 10 10 10 10 10 10 Al .12 12 12 .123 «419 
Naphthalene, flakes. .10 .09 .09 09 .09 02 08 07 07 07 .O7 .07 


3.80 3.60 3.40 3.53 3.53 3.57 3.78 8.93 


ll ll 10 .08 O08 .08 .08 .08 











the by-products themselves. However, 
a source of outlet for a substantial 
quantity of these distillates was the 
motor fuel industry. While this in- 
dustry for some time since had been a 
heavy consumers of light oil distillates 
abroad, it had never previously figured 
to any extent in the coal tar products 
market in this country. 

About the middle of the year, the dye- 
stuff manufacturers entered the market 
and demand increased steadily, absorb- 
ing all accumulations and stiffening the 
market in the last half perceptibly. It 
is estimated that, based on normal pro- 
duction, more than 50 per cent of the 
country’s output will be required in 
1920 for chemical and solvent purposes 
outside the motor fuel industry. 

Phenol during the past year has not 


there will be a dyestuff requirement 
alone for naphthalene fully equal to the 
maximum production of this by-product 
during the period of war. 


Demand for sulphate of ammonia 
was exceedingly dull during the first 
six months. This is attributable to the 
fact that the fertilizer interests, which 
usually are heavy buyers in the winter 
and spring, delayed purchasing until after 
the first half, owing to heavy accumu- 
lations of scrap ammoniates on hand 
when the armistice was signed. This 
dullness, in conjunction with a steady 
production of coke throughout the first 
six months, resulted in a large volume 
of supplies at the beginning of the 
second half. However, as the fertilizer 
interests came into the market these 
stocks diminished during the last quarter. 
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When the Scrap Market Is Dull 


While seeking a more favorable market the best form in eee 
which to hold your sheet scrap, etc., and the form that 
always commands the best prices is the dense hydraulically 
compressed bundle. 





Thus less storage space is required—under roof to prevent 
loss from corrosion; and because of greater car tonnage 
under minimum car rate, you add from 25% to 50% 
freight savings to your profits. 


For greatest compression, largest daily output, at lowest 
operating cost, use 





LOGEMANN 22: PRESSES 


You can enjoy the advantage of the accumulated expe- 
rience from hundreds of Logemann scrap bundling presses 
now in use. 
















They embody a simplified mechanism that requires no 
special skill to operate rapidly. Press and pump are so 
designed that all the motive power applied is utilized, 
thus reducing power cost. 


Powerfully built, all working parts constructed to resist 
the severest strains—selected material, first class work- 
manship—all minimize upkeep cost and insure lasting 
efficiency. 








—— 


ee st 


A medium sized press is shown; there are smaller and 
larger sizes in standard models. 


Advise character and daily tonnage of your scrap and let us 
suggest press best suited to your requirements. 






3126 Burleigh Street 


Logemann Brothers Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders of Baling Presses and Hydraulic Machinery 
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Average Monthly Prices of Leading Iron and 
Steel Products, 1908-1919 


Finished Products in Net Tons. Pig Iron and Billets in Gross Tons. 












































x 
1919 1918 
| Jan. | Feb. | Mar.) Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. Sept.| Oct. Nov | Dee. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr.| May/June) July | Aug Sept Oct. |Nov.| Dec. 
No. 2 Foundry Chicago peoes 1$31. 0031 .00)29.95 26.75.26 75°8.7°/26 7526 7526.75 27.5531. 75 38.30 $33 00 33 00 33 00 33 00 33 00 33 00 33 00 33 00 33 00 34 00 34 00 34. 00 
Plates Chicago. ........... $65. 4165. 49163 0058 4 58.4058 4058.4 358 4058.4058 4058 4058.40 $65 0065 0065 0065 0065 0065 0070 4070 4070 4070 4070 4070 40 
Billets (Bess.) Pittsburgh... - |$43 60143 .5942 2538 50 (8.5038.00 7.31) '8 50 '8.5' 9.30/40.9 45.75 $47 5047 5047 5047 5047 5047 5047 53047 5047 5047 5047 5047 50 
Bessemer Pig Pittsburgh. . . .|$33 . 60/33. 6032 55 29.35.29. 3529 3529 2529 7520 3.29 3° 32.036 15 $37 2537 2537 2536 1536 1536 4036 60 36.6036 6036 60 36 6036 60 
Basic Pig Pittsburgh... .... .|$31. 40/31 4030 3527.15.27. 15.27.1527 15.27.15 27.15 27. 1530.40 450 $33 95 33 9533 95 32 95 32 9533 20 33 40 33 4033 4034 4031 4034 40 
Beams Pittsburgh. ......... 1$56 0056. 0054. 2019. 0049 06/49 06.49.00 69 00459 OF 49. 49.0049.00 £60 0060 0060 0060 0000 0060 00 60 00 (0 0060 0060 00 60 00 60 00 
ar Iron Cleveland. ........ $66.49 45. 0063 .2°53.1450 4 50 4659.41.50 4°50 4055.00 40 0 65.00 $72 8072 8072 8072 8072 80'72 8072 8072 8072 8072 8072 8072 80 
teel Bars Pittsburgh....... $54.0054 52 2047.47 00)47.0047 0 47.9047 0047.00.49 0050.00 258 0058 0058 0058 0058 00,58 00 58 00 58 0058 0058 005s 0058 00 
No. 2 Foundry Birmingham... $31.10/31.00 30.0026.75 26.25/25 25/25 0026 75 26.75.27 4530 65(35.00 $3: 5033 50 33 50 33 50 33 5033.50 33 50 33 5033 5035 2535 2535 25 
; 


} 1917 1916 





SS _ - — — a . ~~ 


| Jan. Feb. Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.4 Oct. Now| Dec Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June! July | Aug. Sept.| Oct. Nov | Dee. 

















No. 2 Foundry Chicago. .... $30. 0F 31, 27/35. 70/39. 2°| 43.2¢| 51.00| 55.0¢| 55.00) 49.50/33. 00/33. 00/33.00 || $18. 50.18. 50 18. 70 19.0019. 00.19.0019. 0019. 0018. 65 19. 15125. 0 29.25 
Plates Chicago. ............ $79. 6C/78. 80/91. 80/93. 80/109. 801158, 40) 192.80) 192.00) 146.6065. 0F/65 . 00/65.00 || $41 0047.00.55. 00 59. 00.62. 00/42. 00,62. 00,63. 00/64. 00/64. 00/69. 2 175.00 
Billets (Bess.) Pittsburgh. .. . $60. 00/62. 5(/67.0€|/72.50| 85.00) 93.75/100.0¢) 93.00) 73.75/58.75)47 50/47 50 || $33 75,34. 0040. 645.0044. 2541. 2040. 0043. 6045.0045.75.52. 0( 58.75 
Bessemer Pig Pittsburgh. . .. $35.95 ; ¥ 37.45|42. 20) 44.95) 55.2C) 57.95) 55.55) 48.27/37. 25/37. 25 37.25 || $91. 32.21. 45.21 55/21. 9521.95.21. 95.21. 95.21.9522 20124 32/20. 32 35.95 





























































































































Basic Pig, Pittsburgh....... ./$30. 95/30. 95)32. 85/39. 20) 42.15) 50.20) 53.20) 52.25) 43.95/33. 95) 33.95)/33.95 || $19. 2018.77 19. 2019. 2018.95 18.9518. 95/18.95:19. 0% 20.87/25. 95/30.95 
Beams Pittsburgh.......... $61. 50/65 . 00/69. 20/74. 00) 80.0€) 80.00) 90.00) 90.00) 75.00/60. 00/60. 00'60.00 || $27. 2040. 60.48 00.50.0050. 0050. 0050. 00.50.0052. 00:54 00/57. 660.50 
Bar Iron Cleveland......... $60. a 60 . 00/60. OF/65 00) 65.00) 70.00) 90.09; 95.00) 90.00/90. 00:78. 80)73.00 |) $40. 0045. 89.48 0048.00.48. 0 48.00.48. 00 18.00/48 001510054. 0°/60.00 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh....... $59. 40/40. 0/64. 2(/67. 80| 70.00) 72.40) 77.00) 80.00) 74.4058. 00/58. 0058.00 || $37. 20.40. 2046. 8050. 00.50.0050. 0050. 00.50.0052. 0052.0055.60 58.50 
No. 2 Foundry Birmingham. ($23. 00)24 .5C/28 00/35. 80) 35.75) 35.75) 46.00) 48.00) 43.50/33 50/33 50/32.50 || $14. 5014. 62.15.0015. 0015. OF14. 45.14.0013. 6014 3815 1219 €023.00 

1915 1914 

air Seg ee x Ae | Ty : | ~~ ‘en oa | — 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar.) Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov | Dee. Jan. | Feb Mar | Apr. May | June! July | Aug. |5ept.| | Oct Nov | Dee. 
———_—_ feoengpel PE gee a ORR me EP poem — | | — | | —_ —_ |_| —— |——_ —_ 
No. 2 Foundry Chicago. ... . /$13.00}13. OF/13. 00/13 00,13 00.13.0013 00.13. 38)13. 8014 4417. 1218.00 $14. 25/14. 19/14. 25/14. 25/14 m= 19|14. 00/14. 0/13. 62/13.30'13.00/13.00 
Gray Forge Cincinnati......| $25 . 60/25. 4(/26. 80,25. 60)25 . 80.26. 20.27. 80.28. 80.29. 80.31. 10.35. BF 39.40 $12 75/12. 75/12. 87/12. 75/12. 7£|12. 6912. 312. 2/12. 25/12. 25/11. 9¢)11.40 
Plates Chicago. .......+..++- 1$19. 50/19. 50/19. 50/19. 50/19. 5019. 8721. 40/23. 00/24. 60:25. 50/27. 75/29.60 $26. 60/27. 35,27. 69/26. 3f/25. 8C/25 . 6025. 60/27 . 35/27. 35,26. 04/25. Of 24.00 
Billets (Be. Pittsburgh. oo «ate hae 14. 55)14. 55/14. 55 14.58 14.88/15. 89/16. 80.16. 95)17. 4519.85 $20. 00/20. 75/21. 00/20. 80/20. OF/19. 75/19. 30.20. OF |21. OF} 20. 60119. 0F|18.50 
Pittsburgh. . . . |$13. 42)14. 0f/13. 96/13. 90/13. 90,13. 90.13. 90)13.90 13. 90)13 75/13. 4°\13.45 $15. 0015. 09/15. 15/14. OO)14. OF 14. 90/14.9014. 9014. 90/14. 85 14. 7°/14.70 
Beams Pitre is scsdbaese $22. 00) 22. OF |23 . 00/23 . 00/24. 00.24. 00:25 . 00/26. 00/26. 80/28. 10/32. 51 6.00 $24. 00/24. 00/24. 00/23. 6/23. OF 22. 3/22. 20.23. 5/24. OF 23.50/22. 2°/21.00 
Bar Iron Cleveland. ........ $23. 00/23 . OC) 24. 00/24. 40/24. 00/24. 00/24. 00)24 . 50/26. 20/27. 75,30. OF | $5.00 $26. 6/26. 00/24. 75/24. 6F/24_ 0124. OF/24. 00/24. 0/24. OF/24. 00/23. 7£/23.00 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh....... $22. 0C\22. OF} 23 . 00124. 00/24. 00:24. 00:25. 20/26. 00/26. 80.28. 20:32. 5¢| '4.80 $19. 5910 SOTO 40:10 BONN. BC 10. 44 10. 05'10. 0°}10. 00/10. 00! 9. 8§' 9.50 
No. 2 Foundry Birmineham. |S 9.5¢) 9.56 9.38! 9.35) 9.75 9.58 9.6011. 00)11.3011. 7513. 12/14.20 — — — 

1913 1912 

| | | | | | | | } | 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar | Apr. | May) | June July | Aug. Isepe | Oct. Nov | Dee. Jan. | Feb. |Mar.| Apr. | May | June! July | Aug. /Sept | Oct iNov.| Dee. 
— — iced heemett tenet bene teen Suton heemnad wet Reet undead betes — |_| — | |__| —__ |__| 
No. 2 Found Chicago. . aes $18. 00/18. 00,17. 62 17. 25)16. 70)16. 1215. 20/15. 00/15. 00/15. 00/15. 0014.50 $14. 00/14. 00 14. 00/14. 25:14. 50/14. 50/14. 62/15. 30/16. 37/17. 30/17. 87)18.00 
Gray Forge Cincinnati...... $15. 75)15. 25/15. 2514. 25/13. 50/12. 75/12 75/12. 75)13. 25/13. 25 13. 00\13.25 $12. 50/12 5012, 50)12. 5€/12. 8513. OF/13. 50,13. 90/14. 75/15. 7016. 1+/15.75 
Plates Chicago. .........+.- $33. 60| 33. 60) 33. 60/33. 60) $2. 80) 32. 60) 42. 6F/32. GF) 41. 60) 10. 80/28. 85/27 60 $26. OF/25.. 76/25. 90/27 . 55/28. 61/28 . 60/29. 60/30. 40/31. 35/2. 6C/33. 6C/33.60 
Billets (Bess.) Pittsburgh. .. . |$28. 20/28. 87/29. 00.29. 0/27. 37/26. 50 26. 51/26 12/25. 0\23 00/20. 87|20.00 $20. 00/20. 0° 19. 8F/20. OF/21. 17/21. 8F/22. 25/22. 40/23. 75125. 77/26. 75/27.00 
Bessemer Pi Piessbergn. . . S18. 15/18. 15/18, 1517. 92)17. 9 17. 26\16, 65)16 52/16. 65/16. 60/16. 09/15.90 $15. 15/15. 0015. 02/15. 15/15. 16/15. 15/15. 15.15. 42/15. 93/17. 75)18. OF) 18.15 
Beams Pittsburgh. ......... "1$29. OF/29. 0029. 0029. 0029. OF|29. 0F)29. 0/29. os 8. 25/27. 40/26. 0025.00 $23. 00/23 . 00 23. 00/23. 40/25 . OF /25 . 00/26. 00 27. 4128. 60/28. 6029. 0029.00 
Bar Iron Cleveland. ........ $33 . 00) 13. 00/33 . 00/33. OC) 32. 582. 00/31. 20/29. 2E/28. 25/27. 40,27. 00/26.00 $24. 00/23. 50/23 . 5/24. 00/24 . 40/25. 25/27 00 27. 25/29. 00130. 20/31. 0131.00 
No. 2 Foundry Birmingham. . $13. 7/13. 50/13. 0012. 50/11. 75/10. 60:10. 50l11 00111 OF 11.00/10. 75/11.00 $10. 00'10.00'10. 0610. 5010 95'11. OF'11. 25 11. 6512. 5012 45/13. 75'13.50 
| 
1911 1910 
| | | | j 

Jan. |Feb.| |Mar | Ar. | | May | | June July | Aug. Sept. Oct. INov | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar-.| | Apr. [May  June| Jay | Ave Sept | Oct. Nov | Dec. 
ees | ——— S ommeeicimindians —— | } — 
ie Sfunty Chicago. ... ./$15. 00)15. 00/15. 00)15. OC|15 00/15. 00}15. 00/14. 5014.50/14.5014.00|14.00 | $19. 00118. 75.18. 25.17. 00/16. 75/16. 50116. 50/16. 50:16. 5016. 00:16, 00:16.00 
Gray Forge. Clacinnat vbeied $13. 35)13. 25/13. 15/13. 05/12. 90/12. 50\12. 05/12. 05/12.05/12.00 12. 00/12.00 | $16. 50/16. 38/15. 75,14. 88/14. 5/14. 35/14. 12/13. 75/13. 75/13. 75/13. 75|13.75 
Plates Chicago. .........++- $31. 31. 60/31. 60) 10. 6030. 60) 30. 60/20. 60/29. 60/29. 60)26 . 60/25. 0F/25.00 | $35. 60125 . 60/24. 60133. 60133 . 6C/32. 60/31. 60/31. 60131. 60:31 60:30. 6130.60 
Billets (Bese) % Pittsburgh... . 1$23 . 00/23. 00/23 . 00/23. OC! 23 . OF|21.. 00/21. OM 21. 00/21. 00/20. OF 19. 70/19.25 $27. 87|27 . 50/27 . 50/27 00/26. 12/25 . 50)25 . 00}25 00/24. 50/23 . 38/23 . 0F/23.00 
Bessemer Pig Pittsburgh. . . . |$15. 90/15. 90,15. 9015. 90/15 90/15. 90/15. 90/15. 9015.90.15. 30 15. 10)15.15 | $19. 90/19. 42,18. 9M 18. 15/17. 09/16. 72|16. 4018. 21/15. 90:15. 9015. 9015.90 
Beams Pitteburah caakeeneus $28. 00/28. 00/28 . 00/28 . 0/28. N0)27 . ON) 27. O27 00/26. 40/24 OF | 22. 60)23.25 $31. 00/31. 00/30. 40:30. 00/30. OF/29 . 20/28. 20/28. 00/28. 0028. 00/28. 0C}28.00 
Bar Iron Cleveland......... $27 7.00/27. 00/27. 00/26. 75/26. 20/24. 75/24. 00/25 00/24. 75/24. 00/24 00/24.00 | $33.00/33 0033. 00 %2. 50/71. 0F/ 30. 10/28. 00/28. 00/28 0028. 0027. 827.00 
No. 2 Foundry Birmineham. . $11. 00'11.00'11.00'11.00'10 75/10. 25'10.00/10.05|10.10\10.00! 9. 75|10.00 | $14. 0013. 8813 O12 1211. 8111. 6011. 3811. 0011. 0011. 0011. 0011.00 
es ie ——— a Meh ad A Dk et 

1909 1908 
, ae er “i ee Re A eK one eT 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar r| Apr. [May | June | July | Aus. | Sept. | | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May June| July Aug. 'Sept.| Oct INov | Dec. 
cS a | | a en ee ee Ee eee ee ee eee ee ee 
No. 2 Foundry Chicago..... $17. 44/16. 75)16. 50/16. 46,16. 21/16. 41,16. 90/17. 37,18. 2018.87 19. 00/19.00 $18. 24)17.87 17. 42)17. 2117. 00)17. 31:17. 00.17.0016. 7516.50\16. 75/17.35 
Gray Forge Cincinnati...... $14. 75:14. 62/13. 50/13. 25/13. 31/13. 50/13 95/14. 62)15. 25/16. 62.16. 75/16.75 $14. 45.14. 06,13. 6213. 6/13. 50/13. 75/13. 7014. 0014. 25:14. 25/14. 2514.75 
Plates Chicago..........-.. $35. 60/34. 10/29. 60/28. 61/28 . 95/28. 60/30. 60) +1. 60/32. 80''3 6035. 6035 60 | $37 60137. 60/37. 60/37. 60:37. 60/36. 60:35. 60/35. 6035. 6035. 60/35 60/35.6u 
Billets (Bess. Pittsburgh... .|$25. 00/23 . 50/23. 00/22. 00/22. 50/23 00/24 0°25 00/26 . 00,26. 50/27. 50/27.50 | $28. 00 28 00/28 . 00/28 . 00/28 . 00/26 . 50,25 00/25 . 00. 25.00/25. 00/25 0025.00 
Bessemer Pig Pittsburgh. . . . |$17. 34/16. 75/16. 34/15. 80/15. 48,16. 12/16. 37,17. 12/18. 32/19. 6819. 90)19.90 $19. 00/17. 90/17. 8E/17. 49/16. 92/16. 9016.73.16. 1115 915.4516 7417.40 
me Pittsburgh. ........ .|832. 00/29. 00\26. 00/24. 00/25 00/26. 00/27. OF 28 00/30. 00/30. 0031 .00:32.00 | $34.00/34. 00.24. 00/34. 00/34. 00/33 . 00/32. 00.32.0032. 0022. 00/22. 0032.00 
Iron Cleveland. ........ 299. 00:98. 75538. 20/25 . 25/25 . 00/26. 20/29. 25/30. 00/30. 00:30. 00.32. 0132.00 | $28. 80/27. 00/28. 00/28. 40/20. 0F/29 0029.00 29.0029 00129 00/29 00/29.00 
No. 2 Foundry Birmingham.. |$13. 0012. 70/11. 75/11. 00'11 0011. 31/12. 30113. 00/14. 00/14. 50|14. 5014.00 | $12. 8012.5012 12:11.9011.50:12. 0011. 6012. 0612.5012.50'12.50'13.0 

















Charts based on heen prices are published as a sails of wie s issue. 











